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FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


SPF SWINE REPORT—Nutrition for specific-pathogen-free swine is discussed in 
this special report of the Nebraska SPF Swine Conference. Page 18. 


STEADY GROWTH—An Arkansas feed and poultry firm which has shown a 5 to 


12 % 


yearly production increase is featured on page 26. 


NEW MILL BOOSTS SALES—A Wisconsin firm reports that its new $100,000 


mill has boosted feed sales 25%. 


Page 36. 


DRUG LIST—A list of drugs acceptable for use in animal feeds, including claims 


that may be made, appears on page 60. 
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USDA Will Move Albers Decentralization 

To Hold Price Moves Continuing 

LOS ANGELES — Albers Milling 
Of Soybeans Up Co., a division of Carnation Co., is 
By JOHN CIPPERLY “master plan of feed 
mill dece ntra ization and expansion, 

F en officials said this week. 
WASHINGTON—Top level infor- The latest developments in this 
mation unveiled here this week made | four-year-old policy, the firm said, 


it clear that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture stands ready to protect 
soybean producers who have been 
persuaded through the higher price 
support level for that crop to shift 
their land from corn to soybeans 
This information, stated unequivo- 
cally to this reporter, does not ap- 
(Turn to USDA, page 4) 


Big Bean Crop to 
Push Oil Supply 
To Record High 


WASHINGTON—Supplies of edi- 
ble fats, oils and oilseeds are headed 
for a new record in the 1961-62 mar- 
keting year. As noted in the US. 
Department of Agriculture's latest 
fats and oils situation report, USDA 
expects these supplies to excced the 
current year’s 13.9 billion pounds (oil 
equivalent of oilseeds) by about 1.3 
billion pounds or 10%. 

The increase in supply anticipated 
for the new year beginning Oct. 1 is 
due almost entirely to the huge soy- 
bean crop in prospect, USDA says. 
Also contributing to this gain will 
be slightly larger lard and butter 
supplies. 

Domestic disappearance of food 

(Turn to OIL SUPPLY, page 83) 


include the opening of a new mill at 
Twin Falls, Idaho. The expansion of 
existing facilities in other western 
states is also under way. Numerous 
(Turn to ALBERS, page 87) 


Moorman Subsidiary 
To Process Soybeans 


QUINCY, ILL.—Quincy (Ill.) Soy 
bean Co., a new corporation owned 
and operated as a subsidiary by 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy 
feed manufacturer, has purchased the 
land, plant, machinery, equipment, 
storage, shipping and all production 
facilities of the Quincy (Ill.) Soy- 
bean Products Co. 

E. H. Wilson, president of Moor- 


(Turn to MOORMAN, page 83) 


‘Turkey Crop Up 26% 


WASHINGTON 
known that the 1961 turkey crop 
would be far ahead of the previous 
record high in 1960. This week 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
leased its official figures on the size 
of the 1961 crop. 

USDA says turkeys raised in 1961 
will total 106.9 million birds—26% 
above the 1960 total. The preliminary 


Capital Comment 


Everyone has 


the 


estimate indicates that the number 
of heavy breed turkeys being raised 
is up 27% from last year, with heavy 
whites up 47% and other heavies up 
18%. Light breed turkeys, which will 
account for only 12% of the total 
raised this year, are up 21% from 
1960. 

Minnesota is the leading state, with 
TURKEY CROP, 


(Turn to page 8&7) 


Special Donation Program Proposed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Nothing less than 
a radical 
problem of over-production turkeys 


dramatic attack on the 


this year will save the market from 
collapse 


The formal hand-rubbing approach 


the Uriah Heap method—will not 
meet the current situation, with ap- 
proximately 107 million birds in the 
1961 crop, including nearly 95 mil- 
lion heavy breeds. This week in the 
nation’s capital, supermarkets were 
advertising up to 16 Ib. turkeys at 
23¢ lb. One can only wonder where 


(Turn to COMMENT, page 86) 


Another Broiler 
Hearing Planned 


WASHINGTON A special sub- 
committee of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee will hold an addi- 
tional hearing Sept. 13 on the dis- 
tressed broiler situation 

The session Sept. 13 will follow ear- 
lier hearings in which some witnesses 


sharply criticized some feed manu- 
facturers, charging that larger firms 


were seeking to “monopolize” the 
broiler business 


It is expected that representatives 


| of two feed manufacturing companies 


may testify to refute some broad al- 
legations made in previous hearings. 

Also, it is expected that comments 
will be made by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Federal Trade Com- 


(Turn to HEARING, 


FDA Cites Action Against Feed Firm 


WASHINGTON The Food and 
Drug Administration last week an- 
nounced that it was taking action to 
seize a medicated feed which was 
said to have caused the deaths of 
more than 700 turkeys on Massachu- 
setts farms in July. 

At the same time, according to 
FDA, a criminal prosecution was be- 
ing filed against the feed manufac- 


Teamsters Withdraw Help Offer 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA Even though the 
broiler industry is facing a couple of 
months that could turn out to be the 
most crucial time of its history, it 
appears from here that the trade is 
going into this period with very little 
intention of accepting the Teamsters’ 
offer to “save the business.” 
Following a meeting of a small 
group of processors in Atlanta last 
week (Feedstuffs, Aug. 26, page 1), 
reaction to a proposal by an execu- 


tive of Jimmy Hoffa’s Teamsters Un- 
ion was so cool that the Teamsters 
told broiler men it had withdrawn its 
offer to pour $1 million into a fund 
to promote broilers. 

Harold Gibbons of St. Louis, Team- 
sters’ vice president, who addressed 
seven processors at the Atlanta meet- 
ing, informed poultry leaders his 
union was not going to make any 
other offer unless the poultrymen 
come to them and request help. 

That the Teamsters’ offer may 
have served to pull the industry far- 

(Turn to TEAMSTERs, page 4) 


turer on five counts of “shipping 
aduiterated and mislabeled animal 
and poultry feeds that contained ex- 
cessive quantities of potent drugs and 
drugs not listed on the label.” 

Announcement of the FDA action 
in this case was made in a special 
news release which also warned feed 
manufacturers against improper use 
of drugs. 

George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
food and drugs, took the occasion of 
the recent action to warn feed manu- 
facturers and farmers against “im- 

(Turn to FDA, ) 


To Be Spelled Out 
At Production School 


KANSAS CITY—‘“During the last 
sessions of the 1960 Feed Production 
School, the necessary ‘steps for sur- 
vial’ in this competitive age were 
outlined. The 1961 Production School, 
by means of both the program and 
the first Feed Production Handbook, 

(Turn to SCHOOL, page 383) 


Record Feed Tonnage, 
Improved Efficiencies 


Boost Allied’s Profits 


CHICAGO—A 22% gain in earn- 
ings and a 15% advance in sales over 
the previous year were reported for 
Allied Mills, Inc., this week in its an- 
nual report to stockholders for the 
fiscal year ended June 30. 

Allied Mills’ net sales for fiscal 
1961 added up to $122,022,848, com- 
pared with $105,657,128 for fiscal 
1960. Per share, net earnings for the 
latest year were $3.69, compared 
with $3.02 for the year before. Net 

(Turn to ALLIED, page 87) 


Spencer Kellogg 
To Sell Soy Plants 


BUFFALO, N.Y. The Spencer 
Kellogg division of Textron, Inc., has 
announced that it plans to withdraw 
from the soybean crushing business 
and will. offer for sale its plants at 
Des Moines, Iowa; Decatur, Ill, and 
Bellevue, Ohio, as “going businesses.” 

Officials of Spencer Kellogg, which 
was acquired by Textron July 28 and 
comprises Textron’s new Agrochemi- 
cal product group, said the division 

(Turn to SPENCER KELLOGG, page 87) 


ADM Profits Steady 
Despite Sales Dip 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. reported this week that 
earnings held steady despite a de- 
cline in sales, in its fiscal year ended 
June 30. 

For ADM’s_ agricultural group 
alone, earnings exceeded last year, 
officials said, but unfavorable proc- 
essing margins in some commodities 
held the over-all gain to a modest 
level. The slight agricultural group 
profit gain resulted largely from im- 
proved eperations in four divisions- 

(Turn to ADM, page 8) 
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SOME OF THE LARGER EDUCATIONAL events sponsored by the feed 
industry which seemed a long ways off when summer burst onto the scene 
(which now seems like about two days ago) are getting mighty close on the 
calendar. This is a suggestion that all readers who feel that their education 
isn't completed make their plans to attend the appropriate sessions. 

Production personnel and executives who recognize the importance of 
keeping up to date on plant efficiency will find an opportunity to share the 
knowledge of some very well informed faculty members of the Feed Pro- 
duction School in Kansas City, Sept. 11-14. Discussions will cover plant 
layout and design, process flow, equipment standards, operation standards, 
material flow, systems and procedures. 

Eric Carlson, general chairman of the 1961 school, emphasizes that these 
“steps for survival’’ will be strongly underlined with details of how they 
ean be taken. 

v v 

DURING THE FOLLOWING WEEK, Sept. 20-21, industry sales and 
marketing executives will be participating in the third annual American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Marketing Seminar. A skilled group of specialists 
will offer suggestions, facts and data on today's feed on sales and distribution 
problems, and some “buzz sessions” will permit a broad exchange of ideas 
among speakers and registrants. Money management, end product marketing, 
technical service needs, training programs and public relations problems are 
some of the specific topics to be covered. 

Right now, while the kids are studying the college catalogs in prepara- 
tion for their current year of learning, would be a good time for Pop to 
sign up for some school sessions that could help him keep junior on the 
campus. 

v v 

WE HAD CONSIDERED devoting this column to an essay on “Jimmie 
Hoffa, Labor Day and 23¢ (Retail) Chicken,”’ but seeing as how the effort 
of the Teamsters’ boss to “help” the poultry industry apparently fizzled 
(story on page 1), we decided to let it go for now and instead do our bit by 
putting an extra chicken or two on the spit over the long week end. We hope 
Mr. Hoffa, his economists and publicists and everyone else does, too. 


v v 

NOW IN PREPARATION is a final report on the study conducted 
among midwestern feed m‘lls on the health status of workers by the occu- 
pational medicine section of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Dr. Roy L. Gibson says that following completion of the report a 
decision will be made concerning conclusions and recommendations. It will 
be determined, also, at that time whether or not the study will be continued 
on a broader basis. 

The midwestern study was designed to obtain information on both the 
employee and his place of work in order to define the health status of workers 
in the feed milling industry. Medical studies included a medical and occu- 
pational history, physical examination, chest X-ray, pulmonary function test 
and urinalysis of participants. Engineering studies consisted primarily of 
air sampling for possible air-borne contaminants. A team of two physicians, 
three engineers and one X-ray technician conducted the study. 

Dr. Gibson says the midwestern pilot study was completed with ease and 
that cooperation of all interested parties was “excellent.” 


IF THERE EVER WAS A TIME when extra effort to boost consump- 
tion of chicken was needed, now is the time. The advertising appeal of current 
prices is, of course, irresistible to stores across the nation. However, as the 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, 


page 83) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


There is a noticeable perking up in the feed business around the country. 


The doldrums which started to break up with an increase in business in the 


Northeast last week were put on the run with the approach of the new 
month and increases in business in many regions of the country this week. 
Broiler, turkey and hog feeds were doing well in volume in their areas. 
| A pickup in dairy feeds was noted in some regions. 
Price lists for feeds will be up for most firms this week, due to higher 
| ingredient costs which were led by soybean meal. 


Northwest 


Most manufacturers 
feeds in the Northwest region say 
that business has picked up this 
week. The increased business is mak- 
ing some overtime necessary once 


of formula 


sidered to be good for this time of 
year. 

Turkey and hog feeds remain big 
volume items in this area. However, 
there has been some cut in turkey 
feed demand as birds are going 
market. Beef and dairy feeds were 
also showing up well in the volume 
| figures. 

Most industry spokesmen say that 
business in the month of August, al- 
though in a sort of doldrums, was a 
better month than in August of last 
year. One firm said business was up 
15 to 20%. 

New price lists will vary greatly. 
Most firms say prices will be 50¢ to 
$1.50 high. Another firm says its 
prices will be mostly unchanged, with 
some prices down. 


Southwest 


Formula Feed business in the 
Southwest is reported as fair with 
most mills operating at full five days 
schedule. The pace of general feed 
business has picked up slightly, and 
that fact plus the Labor Day holi- 
day are cited as the reasons for the 
moderate improvement. 

The volume of hog feeds has held 
up very well and there were several 
sources reporting a pickup in little 
pig feeds. It is anticipated that the 
pig feed line will continue to increase 
in the next few weeks. 

The increased placements in July 
have caused the volume of broiler 
feeds to hold up well in spite of poor 
prices. 

Cattle feeds are still slow but a 
period of heavy bookings is still not 
too far away. Most mills are waiting 
for adjustment to a new crop basis 
of protein meals before making book- 
ings. 

Turkey feeds are still providing 
good volume, but this volume is di- 
minishing a little each week. 


Northeast 


There was a better undertone to 
the formula feed market in the west- 
ern New York area, on top of the 
upturn in the preceding week, with 
the strength in the latest rise result- 
ing mainly from sales contests being 
held by some mixers. Although run- 
ning time wasn’t increased, the mills’ 
projections were tighter. For August, 
as a whole, sales in this area were up 
3% to 4% from the like month last 


year. 

Plentiful rains in the western New 
| York area have kept pastures in good 
| shape. As a result supplement feeds 
| were in demand and even dairy mix- 
| tures were well taken. Egg mashes 


again. Generally, business was con- | 


to | 


The wholesale feedstuff price index advanced 2.1 points to 83.7 this week 
and compared with 73.3 a year earlier. The feed-grain index was 63.9 this 
week, 0.4 point under a week ago and 1.3 points under a year ago. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 16.1 this week, un- 
changed from a week earlier, but well above the 13.8 of a year before. (Major 
market roundup and ingredient quotations appear on pages 84-86.) 


and turkey feeds also moved in good 
volume. 

In the New England states, grow- 
ing feeds were the sales leaders 
Heavy rains drenched southern New 
England but missed the “cow coun- 
try” areas of Vermont and Maine 
where a prolonged drouth had burned 
pastures beyond the point of a come- 
back. As a consequence the trade ex- 
pects continued stepped-up demand 
for dairy feeds from the drouth- 
stricken areas. 

Egg prices were off 242¢ in New 
York and 1 to 3¢ in the New England 
states, where departing vacationists 
and an oversupply of midwest eggs 
sent the market lower. 

Broiler prices in the New England 
area ranged from 13 to 14¢ Ib., on- 
the-farm, which in some instances 
was up slightly from a week ago 
One spokesman said these are levels 
where only the big growers can man- 
age to show a profit. 

Growers of oats in western New 
York suffered a sharp commercial 
loss because frequent rains and poor 
growing weather damaged the crop, 
but its feed value was unimpaired. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
facturers in the western New York 
area held steady at 40 hours and 
ranged from 36 to 40 hours, also un- 
changed, in the New England states. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast continues to be reported 
as being practically unchanged. 

Heavy rains over most of the 
Southeast have caused pastures to be 
in good condition for this time of 
year, affording very good grazing, 
with the result being that there is 
practically no demand for feeds. 
Many believe that the dairy feed 
business will show a slight improve- 
ment during September, as dairymen 
will be pushing for increased produc- 
tion to establish their milk base. 

Manufacturers of broiler feed re- 
port their operating time as being 
about normal. Many of the south- 
eastern states continue to cut back 
on chick placements. Georgia is show- 
ing the greatest decrease, but place- 
ments are still above a year ago. 

Broiler prices improved a little this 
week, with sales being made at 11%¢ 
lb., f.0.b. the farms. Many do not see 
any improvement in the very near 
future. 


Central States 


Demand for formula feeds seems 
to be moving along on a nice even 
keel. While the industry is still more 
or less in the midst of what is gen- 
erally described as the “mid-summer 
doldrums,” the fact is that demand 
has been holding up remarkably well 
although the very recent hike in 
prices due to the balloon ascension 
taken by soybean meal seems to have 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 89) 
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200 GRAMS PER POUND 
EASY 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE WITH NEW, EASY-TO-FIGURE 
44% CHOLINE CHLORIDE (200 GRAMS PER LB.). (50% 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE IS 226.79 GRAMS PER POUND.) 


Finest, Free Flowing Dry Product on Market 


(MILLFEED CARRIER) 


YES, 25% DRY CHOLINE 


(113.4 GRAMS CHOLINE CHLORIDE PER POUND) 


PRECISION MIXING 


NUTRI-LAB MIXING CORP. 
P.O. BOX 7474 oe 
1435 CLAY STREET, NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO., PHONE GRAND 1-5388 
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Montana Flour Mills 
Earnings Down 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Montana 
Flour Mills Co. has reported earn- 
ings of $281,797 after taxes for the 
year ended June 30, down from the 
$356,944 for the previous year. 

The firm’s annual report shows 
that earnings before taxes were $836,- 
415 for the current year as compared 
with $971,235 for the previous year. 
Earnings were $1.96 per share com- 
pared to $2.48 the year before. 

C. G. McClave, president and gen- 
eral manager, attributed the drop in 
earnings to three factors. He said: 
(1) The feed and flour divisions suf- 
fered from loss of production and 
profit margins resulting from the ex- 
tended strikes at Bozeman and Great 
Falls in July and August of 1960, (2) 
consumption of formula feeds was 
curtailed by the unusually mild win- 
ter, and (3) railroad rates are not 
competitive with truek and truck-rail 
movement to California and truck 
movement to the North Coast, re- 
sulting in conditions which reduced 
elevator division margins and im- 
paired the flour division's competitive 


position in California and, to some | 


extent, in the North Coast market. 

Mr. McClave said despite adverse 
earnings for the last year, the posi- 
tion of the firm has been strengthened 
and he indicated he felt additions to 
plant during the year will eventually 
pay off in increased earnings. He add- 
ed that there is indication that the 
railroads are planning rate reduc- 
tions to the North Coast and Cali- 
fornia. 

Plant Investments 

The annual report showed that 
Montana Flour Mills Co. invested 
$406,414.45 in its feed mills during 
the last year. The largest investment 
was $370,180.89 in the Great Falls 
plant and buildings during the year; 
in the previous year $162,624.94 was 
spent on facility which was then un- 
der construction. A block machine 
installed at Bozeman represents an 
investment of $18,586.19, the report 
indicated. 

The firm reported plant additions 


at Missoula valued at $2,841.10 and 
at the Fairfield branch valued at 
$14,806.27. 


in 


Irwin M. Solum of 


Doughboy Dies at 54 


MINNEAPOLIS—Irwin M. Solum, 


54, vice president of the grain divi- 
sion of Doughboy Industries, New 
Richmond, Wis., 


fe died here Aug. 29 
following a heart 
attack. 

An employee of 
Doughboy  Indus- 
tries, Inc., for 36 
‘ years and a vice 
president of the 
firm since 1948, 
Mr. Solum repre- 
sented the com- 
pany on the floor 
of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and was a member 
of the exchange. Prior to assuming 
those duties, Mr. Solum was on the 
sales force of Doughboy selling feed, 
flour and grain. 

Mr. Solum was born Oct. 6, 1906, 
near Deer Park, Wis. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his wife, who died 
in 1956. Survivors include two sons, 
Vincent of Hopkins, Minn., and John 
of New York, and a sister, Mrs. Hen- 
ry Johnson of Centuria, Wis. 

Funeral services were held Sept. 1 
at Westminster Presbyterian Church 
here. 


Irwin M. Solum 


ELEVATOR OFFICIAL DIES 

DEWITT, ARK.—Roy Pittman, 54, 
secretary-treasurer of the Farmers’ 
Co-op Elevator here, died of a heart 
attack suffered while he was on a 
fishing trip. He was president of the 
Arkansas County Farmers Union. 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
Announces ‘Hub’ 
Distribution Plan 


CHICAGO — Hales & Hunter Co. 
announces that it is launching a new 
“Hub” distribution program in im- 
portant hog, cattle, dairy and poultry 
markets. The program, Officials said, 
“enables locally owned facilities to 
expand service to more commercial 
size producers.” 

Orvel Cockrel, director of market- 
ing, said that “Hub units out-date the 
old ‘grind-and-mix’ operations, and 
make it possible for distributors to 
sell 60% or more of the feed potential 
on a complete feed basis in a 20-mile 
radius.” 

“The way we see it,” said Mr. 
Cockrel in a statement released this 
week, “modern producers demand 
complete rations, manufactured lo- 
cally, delivered in bulk to their bins 
and feeders. We are convinced that 
the future of the feed business, for 
the local distributor and for us, is in 
locally owned modern push-button 
units designed to manufacture a lim- 
ited number of complete rations to 


| dominate feed sales activity in a 20- 


mile radius.” 

The company said that the pro- 
gram for independent local distribu- 
tors includes research, nutrition 
know-how, producer financing and 
merchandising programs. 


Maryland Sets Feed 


Service Conference 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The Feed 
Service Conference of the University 
of Maryland has been scheduled for 
Sept. 13-14. The program planned 
will place emphasis on control and 
prevention of diseases, according to 


| the conference announcement. 


In a portion of the program en- 
titled “Basic Facts Needed for Con- 


trol and Prevention of Diseases,” 
topics and speakers will include: 
“Pathogenic Organisms,” Dr. Ray- 


mond N. Doetsch, department of mi- 
crobiology; “Modes of Transmission 
of Pathogenic Organisms,” Dr. H. M. 
DeVolt, Livestock Sanitary Service 


TEAMSTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


ther apart appeared likely, as one 
spokesman said. It could possibly 
have torn asunder a program of “in- 
side controls” which had been pro- 
posed several weeks ago by proc- 
essors, who had gathered in Atlanta 
at a previous meeting at which there 
was talk of a plan to kill off 10-20% 
of breeder hens now on feed. (Feed- 
stuffs, Aug. 12 and 19.) 

Ralph White, executive secretary 
of the Georgia Processors Assn., ob- 
served that there is now an even 
wider breach between members of 
the trade. 

“We seem to be further apart than 
ever now since that came up,” he 
said, referring to the Teamsters’ of- 


| fer. He also said Georgia processors 


have withdrawn from 
discussions. 

Charles Thurmond, an official of 
J. D. Jewel, Inc., said, “There ap- 
pears no chance of the poultry in- 
dustry taking up the Teamsters’ pro- 
posal and, for that matter, little 
chance of any industrywide organi- 
zation being set up.” 

What Next? 

Meanwhile, industry spokesmen 
are more concerned at the moment 
as to what is actually going to hap- 
pen in the broiler business. Only a 
few reports of cutbacks are coming 
in, and there is a feeling, almost 
unanimous, that the market is go- 
ing to continue at or near 11¢ Ib., 
or may even drop further. 

At the Georgia Poultry Institute 
at Rock Eagle last week, there was 
a feeling of pessimism among most 
delegates. One grower from a large 


any further 


| broiler center in northwest Georgia 


went so far as to predict prices may 
go as low as 9-9%¢ within the next 
30-60 days. He based his prediction 


| on the fact that fall is coming and 


| that by 


Laboratory, College Park, Md., and | 


“Principles of Sanitation,” Dr. Rob- 


ert J. Byrne, Livestock Sanitary 
Service Laboratory, College Park, 
Md. 


“Environmental Aspects of Disease 
Prevention,” another portion of the 
program, will include the following 
topics and speakers: “Airsacculitis,” 
Dr. Erwin L. Jungherr, Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Pearl River, N.Y.; ‘“Leu- 
cosis,”” Dr. S. C. King, Poultry Re- 
search Section, Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md.; “Coccidiosis,” 
Dr. A. C. Cuckler, Merck Chemical 
Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N.J., and “Management Versus Medi- 
cine in Disease Prevention,” Dr. E. 
I. Robertson, J. W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The second day of the feed confer- 
ence will include talks on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Physiology of Tem- 
perature Control,” Dr. C. S. Shaffner, 
head, poultry department; “Physical 
Aspects of Temperature Control,” 
Paul N. Winn, Jr., department of ag- 
ricultural engineering, and “Effects 
of Temperature on Animal Pvoduc- 
tion,” Dr. Robert E. McDowell, Ani- 
mal Husbandry Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

Also on the program of the con- 
ference is a panel on management. 
Members of that panel will include: 
Dr. James R. Ferguson, department 
of animal husbandry; Dr. Donald O. 
Wiersig, Livestock Sanitary Service 
Laboratory; Dr. Paul H. Engle, de- 
partment of animal husbandry, and 
Dr. Roger W. Hemken, dairy depart- 
ment. 


- 


MILL BEING BUILT 
KENNEBEC, S.D.—A new feed 
mill is under construction at the 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator here. 


the middle of September 
broiler movements will be heavier 
than at any time during the crisis. 
“If that happens, watch out,” the 
grower said. “It will mean the end of 
a lot of small operators.” 
Conflicting Opinions 
Polling some of the 200 persons 


| at the Rock Eagle institute revealed 


conflicting opinions about cutbacks. 
There are some, they say, but not 
enough. Representatives of some sup- 
ply hatcheries say that the cutbacks 


| are definitely minor and will be small 
| unless some unified leadership is at- 


| tained. An agreement is 


needed 
which will pledge the big operators 
to assurance of the independents 


| of sincere efforts before any program 


of reduced production is to be had, 
they say. 

Joe Garrison, a grower at Canton, 
Ga., said there had probably been 
more cutting back in that principal 
area than any place else in Georgia. 


| He estimated the reduced production 
| there at around 230,000 chicks. 


There hasn’t been any planned pro- 
gram in this area, even though vari- 
ous companies realize that it is es- 
sential, Mr. Garrison said. 

During the week, one executive 
of a major poultry organization sug- 
gested that the solution is for one 
central body to act as a clearing 
house for work to save the industry. 
He called upon the industry to give 
better support to organizations al- 
ready intact and functioning. 

“This would stop the confusion of 


| what we want from Washington and 
| what we want to do as an industry 


to get it out of trouble,” he said. 
This official also said he believed 


| it would be possible to accomplish 


| 
| 


something constructive within six 
months, if all segments of the busi- 
ness would pull together with one 
organization. 

Plans are going forward to activate 


| Sen. Herman Talmadge’s (D. Ga.) 


proposal to have the government buy 
6-8 million breeder hens. The me- 
chanics of such a mammoth project 


will take time to work out, however, 
it is pointed out. 

As soon as the mechanics are com- 
pleted, a meeting will be arranged 
with Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman, who has expressed in- 
terest in the plans. 


USDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


pear in this week’s USDA fats and 
oils situation report which says sup- 
plies of edible fats, oils and oilseeds 
are expected to set a new record in 
the 1961-62 marketing year (see re- 
jated story). 

At the same time that the fats 
and oils situation report was in the 
process of completion, it was learned 
from other USDA sources that, on the 
basis of a 685-700 million bushel crop, 
USDA expected that it would main- 
tain an average price for soy oil 
through the next crop year at about 
11.75¢ Ib. 


Feedstuffs reported Aug. 5 that 
USDA was bullish on the soybean- 
meal-oil complex. Feedstuffs said then 
that soy oil would carry the price 
support burden of the new $2.30 bu. 
rate plus a mark-up of 16%¢ bu. 

Now, after a forecast of not less 
than 685 million bushels of beans 
and more likely a 700 million bushel 
crop, USDA officials say they will 
protect the soybean farmer to the 
extent of their commitment which is 
reflected in previous statements of 
the loan price plus the 16%¢ charge 
in the market. 

As of this date, the combined end 
products of beans, oil and meal, are 
selling collectively under the spot 
market price for beans. 

Something has to give. 

USDA Policy 

USDA’s general policy is to return 
to the farmer the maximum price 
he can obtain at harvest and through- 
out the crop year. USDA supply- 
management operators sense their 
new level of support for beans is an 
adequate stop loss level for beans. 

USDA does not countenance any 
wild speculative markets for beans 
or the end products. It wants price 
stability which may be appraised at 
an average price for soy oil at some- 
thing more than 11%¢ Ib. Its objec- 
tive now, on the basis of an ex- 
panded crop out-turn, indicates that 
there will be a carryout of beans in 
September, 1962, of somewhere near 
60 million bushels. 

Again referring to previous issues 
of Feedstuffs, Horace Godfrey, direc- 
tor of Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, asserted that he was determined 
to make the oil donation program 
effective. 

One can only assume that oil will 
have to carry top weight in the soy- 
bean fats and oils derby. The infor- 
mation obtained here this week which 
leads to the conclusion that soy oil 
will average better than 111%¢ Ib. in- 
dicates a broad bullish trading range 
for the commodity. 


Club Homecoming 


ROCK EAGLE, GA.—A homecom- 
ing of University of Georgia Poultry 
Science Club members, the first ever 
held, is scheduled to be held in Ath- 
ens Oct. 28, the date of the Ken- 
tucky-Georgia football game. 

Dr. Clyde Driggers, head of the 
poultry department, said it is hoped 
that all poultry science majors would 
be able to attend the event. 


CSC DECLARES DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
has declared a regular dividend of 
15¢ per share on the outstanding 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable Sept. 29 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Sept. 
5, according to announcement by the 


Previous payment was 15¢ per 
share June 30. 


| 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement &@ 

PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over t 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. "4 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: e 
MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 | No.4 | No.5 No. 6 5 

Percent of Vitamin A ed 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 954 | 98.6 | 95.6 95.4 ) 
COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is HH 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—1!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 
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Georgia Poultry Meeting 


Feed Man Urges Support of 
Proposed Freight Rate Cuts 


| effect Aug. 10 on coarse grain from 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

ROCK EAGLE, GA.—The belief of 
some that reduced rates on grain 
from midwestern states into south- 
eastern poultry centers, as proposed 
by railroads, would benefit only the 
big mills, is not necessarily true, the 
sixth annual Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute was told last week. 

Dr. Ken Laurent 
Milling Co., Augusta, and a past pres- 
ident of the Georgia Feed Assn., in 
urging support of the railroads’ pro- 
posal to lower rates, said it could be 
advantageous to both big and small 
mills, especially the latter by the use 
of combined storage facilities from 
which distribution would be made as 
needed. 

He asked everyone in the poultry 
business to communicate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington urging it to make the 
rates effective because the new rates 
could be instrumental in insuring the 
lead of Georgia and other southeast- 
ern states in poultry production for 
years to come. 


Could Compete Better 

The reduced rates. he said, of $3 
to $4 a ton on feed costs, enable 
Georgia to compete with lower costs 
in Alabama, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas. These states have made rapid 
gains in the last several years, and 
one reason has been the more advan- 
tageous rates they are getting on 
grain via barge lines and other lower 
transportation costs. 

The $3 to $4 per ton savings on 
feed in Georgia as a result of the re- 
duced rates would Be just about the 
difference in feed costs between 
Georgia and the competitive states, 
he said. 

In urging individuals to write let- 
ters to the ICC, he said: 

“One such letter will have more 
bearing on the commission than all 
the letters and work by organiza- 
tions.” 

The Georgia Poultry Federation re- 
cently went on record as supporting 
the rails’ proposal, and urged the ICC 
to let the rates become effective. 

The ICC recently suspended the 
rates which would have gone into 


SUPPLY FLOCK NUMBERS 
INCREASE 12% 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
« ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
mary breeders totaled 2,360,000 
chicks during July. That was 12% 
more than domestic placements of 
2,113,000 chicks in July of last year 
and 4% more than in July of 1959, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Domestic placements of pullet 
chicks by leading primary breeders 
during the first seven months of 1961 
totaled 20,275,000, 11% more than 
during the same period of 1960. 

The placement data include pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 
the number of pullet chicks expected 
from eggs sold during the preceding 
month. The conversion from eggs to 
expected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per 
case of hatching eggs sold. The pri- 
mary breeders included in this re- 
port account for a very large percent- 
age of total supply of replacement 
pullets for broiler hatchery supply 
flocks, USDA said. Sales of replace- 
ment pullets by these breeders pro- 
vide an indication of the potential 
number of pullets available for ad- 
dition to hatchery egg supply flocks 


of the Marbut | 


several months before the pullets will | 


actually move into the flocks, accord- 
ing to the department. 


midwest gateways, pending a hear- 
ing. 

More than 200 poultrymen attend- 
ed the institute this year despite the 
economic situation in the broiler 
business. They came to listen to ex- 
perts in lighting, farm feed mixing, 
environmental handicaps, vaccine and 
quality control. Significantly, the at- 


tendance was high, and interest was | 


keen even though there has 
much talk about cutbacks in produc- 
tion. 

farm mixing attracted the largest 
crowd. 

Warnings went out to those con- 
templating farm mixing to be certain 
of whether there will be a savings 
or not. These warnings came not just 
from commercial feed sources, but 
more importantly from those already 
engaged in mixing 


A turkey grower, W. J. Frankum 


been | 


FARM MIXING—A session on | 


of Martin, pointed out that “on paper | 


at least” it appears a good thing to 
do, but he hastened to also point out 
that his mill was “put together” 
with various parts gathered from 
here and there and that on his place 


there are mechanics, welders and 
people who can do everything. 
This means, he said, that when | 


something goes wrong, it can be re- | 


paired without outside help. His mill 
cost him in all $4,300 by assembling 
it from various parts. It produces 3 
tons per hour, and the farm uses 
about 1,200 tons a year. 

Every speaker — they 
Frankum; Fred Haley, 


were Mr. 
poultryman 


of Canton, and Dr. C. K. Laurent, | 


Marbut Milling Co., Augusta—em- 
phasized that if a grower is not pre- 
pared to pay cash for his ingredients, 
he had best stay out of farm mixing. 
He should also be in a position, if 
possible, to build up reserve stocks 
against market fluctuations, speak- 
ers said. 

“We pay cash for ingredients, and 
it takes quite a lot of money to op- 
erate,” Mr. Frankum stated. “I 
think it costs us $2.31 to grind and 
mix 3 tons before ingredient cost.” 

Dr. Laurent emphasized that “pa- 
per” savings seldom work out and 
that users of 25 to 50 tons per week 
can buy ingredient items only on a 
low quantity basis, while the com- 
mercial manufacturer can buy these 
same items in quantity at a savings. 

The farm mixer also has to spend 
time, which is valuable, looking for 
supplies, which is a cost factor not 
often considered. 

And there often comes a time when 
he needs financial assistance which 

(Turn to GEORGIA, 
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Announce Speaker for 


Northwest Feed Event 


MINNEAPOLIS—Program for the 
Sept. 11 meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., to be held 
in conjunction with the University 
of Minnesota Nutrition Conference, 
has been announced by J. H. Conlee, 
program chairman for the group. 

Speaker will be Richard L. Gilley, 
director of the Dale Carnegie Courses 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
southern Minnesota. His topic will be 
“Success Comes in Cans.” Mr. Gilley 
received his bachelor of science de- 
gree from Midland College, Fremont, 
Neb., and has done graduate work 
there. His experience includes teach- 
ing and coaching in Fullerton and 
Kearney, Neb. For several years he 
was in field sales and sales manage- 
ment for Farmhand Division of Daf- 
fin Corp., Hopkins, Minn. 

The feed association meeting will 
get under way at 5:30 p.m. with a 
social hour at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel. Dinner will be served at 7. 


| 
| 


Joseph Hanson 


Edwin Thompson 


3 Get Promotions 
At Supersweet Feeds 


MINNEAPOLIS — Supersweet 
Feeds division of International Mill- 
ing Co. has made three management 
es promotions, ac- 
cording to Darrell 
M. Runke, general 
manager. Edwin 
A. Thompson, as- 
sistant sales man- 
ager, has been pro- 
moted to general 
sales manager for 
Supersweet. Mr. 
Thompson holds 
an M.A. degree in 
commerce from 
the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He joined Supersweet 
in 1948 and became turkey feed sales 
manager in 1956. He has been assist- 
ant general sales manager since 1959. 

Joseph R. Hanson, formerly a re- 
gion credit manager, has been pro- 
moted to credit manager for the di- 
vision. Mr. Hanson was graduated 
from Iowa State University with a 
B.S. degree in economics and has 
been with the firm since 1960. 

Carl S. Nelson, another region 
credit manager, moves up to assist- 
ant credit manager for Supersweet. 
Mr. Nelson is a graduate of Minne- 
sota School of Business and has been 
with International Milling since 1948. 


Carl Nelson 


Miller Publishing Co. 
Acquires Garden 


Supply Merchandiser 


MINNEAPOLIS — Effective with 
the next issue, Home & Garden Sup- 
ply Merchandiser will be published 
by its new owner, The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis, publisher of 
Feedstuffs. 

Miller Publishing has purchased 
Home & Garden Supply Merchan- 
diser from American Aviation Publi- 
cations, Inc., Washington, D.C., and 
will transfer the editorial and busi- 
ness offices from Baltimore to Min- 
neapolis. Complete production of the 
publication also will be moved to 
Miller’s home office and plant in 
Minneapolis. 

Home & Garden Supply Merchan- 
diser is a 12-year-old monthly mer- 
chandising business paper which cir- 
culates to 28,000 garden supply re- 
tailers, principally in metropolitan 
and suburban areas. 

Milton B. Kihlstrum, president of 
Miller Publishing, said that the newly 
acquired publication would be a nat- 
ural companion to Farm Store Mer- 
chandising, a Miller business paper 
which serves more than 30,000 farm 
store retailers, almost entirely in 
rural areas. 

“The Miller Publishing Co. has 
been interested in the retailing of 
farm and garden goods since 1929 
through Feedstuffs, our weekly pub- 
lication for the formula feed indus- 
try,” Mr. Kihlstrum said. “Recogniz- 
ing the trend toward larger and more 
diversified farm stores in rural areas, 
Miller started Farm Store Merchan- 
dising in 1958. The newly acquired 
garden store book fits in with our 
present operations in this field.” 

The new editor of Home & Garden 
Supply Merchandiser will be Emmet 
J. Hoffman, a merchandising editorial 
specialist with Miller Publishing for 
the last 10 years. He has been editor 
since 1958 of Farm Store Merchan- 
dising and has been merchandising 

(Turn to MILLER, page 88) 


T ylosin Offered 


For Swine Feeds 


INDIANAPOLIS—The new antibi- 
otic tylosin, for use in improving 
weight gains and feed utilization of 
swine, is now available for use in 
swine feeds, Elanco Products Co. an- 
nounced this week. 

Tylosin has demonstrated “a high 
degree of effectiveness in improving 
the feedlot performance of swine, 
especially during the early growing 
period,” said spokesmen for Elanco, 
a division of Eli Lilly & Co. 

The new antibiotic is being mar- 
keted to feed manufacturers under 
the trademark Tylan Premix. 

In experiments at the Lilly agri- 
cultural research center at Green- 
field, Ind., Tylan has improved weight 
gains by up to 40% and feed effi- 
ciency by as much as 15% when fed 
to pigs from weaning to 40 lb. in 
weight, according to Elanco officials. 
They said that in field trials in In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
feeding the antibiotic from weaning 
to market has improved weight gains 
by an average of 13% over hogs not 
getting the antibiotic. 

The announcement also cited re- 
ports from swine nutritionists at ag- 
ricultural colleges in Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana 
and South Dakota. Average weight 
gain improvement of Tylan-fed swine 
over controls in these studies was 
43.3% from weaning to 50 lb., 15% 
from weaning to 100 lb. and 10.1% 
from weaning to market weight. 

“Experimental results indicate that 
lower levels of Tylan per ton of feed 
are required than with some other 
antibiotics,” Elanco said. ‘The level 
of Tylan can be reduced in advanced 
stages of growth with good results.” 

The recommended levels of Tylan 
in complete feeds are: Prestarter 
feeds—100 gm. antibiotic activity per 
ton; starter feeds—40 gm. of anti- 
biotic activity per ton for pigs up to 
40 lb.; grower feeds—20 gm. of anti- 
biotic activity per ton for pigs from 
40 to 100 lb.; finisher feeds—10 gm. 
of antibiotic activity per ton for hogs 
from 100 lb. to market weight. 

Feeds with tylosin were described 
as “highly palatable.” Elanco said 
daily feed consumption has been in- 
creased an average of 20% in ex- 

(Turn to SWINE, 


Tylosin Available 
For CRD Control 


INDIANAPOLIS—Elanco Products 
Co., a division of Eli Lilly & Co., has 
announced the availability of the new 
antibiotic tylosin for control of 
chronic respiratory disease (CRD) in 
chickens. 

Through control of CRD, officials 
said, tylosin reduces condemnations 
at slaughter as well as death losses 
and improves weight gains and feed 
utilization. 

The new antibiotic is being mar- 
keted under the trademark “Tylan”’ 
(tylosin tartrate, Elanco) through se- 
lected distributors of poultry and 
animal health products by Elanco. 

Two forms of the antibiotic have 
been cleared for use in chickens. A 
soluble form is added to the chicken’s 
drinking water. An injectible form is 
given subcutaneously at the base of 
the head. 

“The value of tylosin in control- 
ling CRD in chickens,” Elanco said, 
“has been established in 40 experi- 
mental infections and 45 field experi- 
ments over a three-year span. More 
than 200,000 birds have been used in 
field trials alone. 

“In controlled experiments at the 
Lilly agricultural research center at 
Greenfield, Ind., Tylan Injectible 
when used at the recommended 25 
mg. per 2 lb. of body weight, prevent- 
ed the establishment of CRD when 
given at the same time that birds 
were infected with fully virulent 


” 
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Albers Shifts Feed 
Operations in N.W. 


SEATTLE—Albers Milling Co., 
cereal and feed manufacturer, is clos- 
ing its plant here in October. 

In line with a company policy to 
“get out of the city,” it was indicated, 
the firm has plans to manufacture 
feed at other points in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The cereal mill closed down a few 
months The feed mill here will 
stop operating in October. The pres- 
ent facilities will be leased to the 
government for grain storage. 

Cereal and pet food production at 
Seattle is being transferred to Oak- 
land, Cai. (Feedstuffs, Aug. 26.) 

In connection with the recent an- 
nouncement of the transfer of cereal 
and pet food production, H. E. Olsen, 
Los Angeles, president, said “tech- 
nological developments in milling 
have made it impractical and uneco- 
nomical to continue with plant and 
equipment facilities in Seattle.” 


ago 


Mr. Olsen also announced acquisi- 
tion of the Tacoma (Wash.) Feed 
Mill, and the Feed & Supply Center 


at Twin Falls, Idaho, together with 


the expansion of existing mills at 
Portland, Ore., Chehalis and Belling- 
ham, Wash. 


He reported that the new and en- 


larged facilities will provide broad- 
ened distribution of Albers Feeds 
throughout the Pacific Northwest 
and will bring to the Intermountain 
area for the first time a complete 
line of branded feeds 


Personnel changes also announced 
the promotion of Clarence Knutson 
as general manager of the Twin Falls 
mill. Larry Schrweid will advance 
to the position of manager of the 
MeMinnville, Ore., mill. W. S. Fuller- 
ton will serve as plant superintendent 


at Tacoma, while Pat Driscoll will 
continue as sales manager for the 
Oregon division. Al Anderson will 


remain as manager of commodities 
for the Northwest and will expand 


his operation into Idaho, while Ray 
Clarno will continue as man- 
ager for the Washington division. 


Railway Asks ICC 
To Cancel Suspension 


Of Rate Reductions 


WASHINGTON Southern Rail- 
way System has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to cancel the 
suspension of proposed rate cuts on 
grain to poultry centers in the South 
in order that the lower may 
be made effective immediately to 
help the distressed broiler industry. 

The line, in a petition to the com- 
mission, said no showing of illegality 
had been made by protesters. The 
broiler industry is in deep trouble in 
the South, and by making the rate 


sales 


rates 


reductions effective immediately, in- 
stead of waiting the usual seven 
months following a suspension, the 


industry would be helped financially, 
the railroad said. 

Also, by making the reduced rates 
effective immediately, the balance of 
this year’s grain crop can be moved 
at less cost to the broiler people. 

Southern Railway proposed to put 
into effect reduced rates on five, ten 
and 20 car lots of grain from the 
Midwest to the South to compete 
with barge lines that are bringing 
the bulk of the grain into the South- 
east. The rail service would be in 
jumbo hopper cars without any of 
the “frills” of previous rail move- 
ments. Shipments would be to one 
destination. 


FIRM BACK IN BUSINESS 

BELLEVUE, WASH.—Wood River 
Feed & Seed Co. here, hit by a fire 
June 6 which destroyed its buildings, 
is now back in business, reports own- 
er Ryan F. Mallon. Rebuilding of the 
grain elevator and feed store facili- 
ties has progressed to the point where 
the firm is once again able to carry 
on business activities, he said. 


| 
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| Special Meetings on 
Broiler Problem 


Planned in South 


ATLANTA — Special meetings of 
several associations were called for 
this weekend to “review the present 
broiler situation.” 

The Georgia Poultry Federation 
called a meeting of that organization 


for Friday noon at the Dixie Hunt 
Hotel in Gainesville and the execu- 
tive committee of the Mississippi 
Poultry Improvement Assn. was 


scheduled to meet Monday. 

Harold Ford, executive secretary 
of the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., likewise announced a meeting 
of directors for Monday in Atlanta. 

Mr. Ford said the purpose of his 
organization’s gathering is to “com- 
pletely review the picture’ and to 
“feel the pulse of members in the 
field.” 

Meanwhile, a meeting of the Geor- 
gia Feed Dealers Assn. was held 
Aug. 30 at Gainesville at which time 
a five-man committee was appointed 
to draft a new request for govern- 
ment controls on broilers and to 
secure such controls at this present 
of Congress. The committee 
was reportedly told that controls are 
needed this year, not next. 

Further, it was decided to request 
Commissioner of Agriculture Phi! 
Campbell of Georgia to call a meet- 
ing of southern commissioners of 
agriculture for the purpose of seek- 
ing support for controls from that 
level, it was understood. 


session 


Doughboy Appoints 
Division Sales Head 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—The ap- 
pointment of Thomas P. Heffron as 
manager for the Ames (Iowa) 
wees Division of Dough- 

boy Industries, 
Inc., has been an- 
nounced here. 

Mr. Heffron, 
who has been sales 
supervisor for 
Doughboy in 
southern and east- 
ern Wisconsin, 
northern Illinois 
and upper Michi- 
gan, will make his 
headquarters in 
will direct the sale of 
Climatized Feed in that 


sales 


Thomas P. Heffron 


Ames and 
Doughboy 
state. 

The appointment of Mr. Heffron, 
Baraboo, Wis., to the post was an- 
nounced by Laton M. Henderson, vice 
president of the Formula Feed Divi- 
sion of Doughboy Industries. The ap- 
pointment will mean a return to 
Iowa for Mr. Heffron, who was born 
at Mason City, Iowa. He was reared 


in New Richmond and his father 
worked for Doughboy 
Mr. Heffron was educated at the 


University of Minnesota and came to 
Doughboy in 1950. 


Animal Health Group 
Tells of Appointment 


DES MOINES — Joining the staff 
of Animal Health Institute here Sept. 
1 as assistant to the executive sec- 
retary was Frank E. Dotseth, ac- 
cording to announcement from James 
E. McCabe, president. 

A graduate of the State University 
of Iowa where he majored in politi- 
cal science, specializing in public ad- 
ministration, Mr. Dotseth will assume 
responsibilities in the institute’s pub- 
lic relations program 

Mr. Dotseth served as manager of 
the South End Chamber of Com- 
merce in Chicago before returning 
to the university to complete post- 
graduate work. 

“The employment of Mr. Dotseth 
is another step in the _ institute’s 
plans for expanded activities and 
greater services,” Mr. McCabe stat- 


proper use of potent drugs and chem- 
icals in producing and live- 
stock.” 

Mr. Larrick said that the feed firm 
involved in the case had been advised 
to “immediately stop further distrib- 
ution of medicated feed until it can 
insure through proper analysis and 
controls that such feeds contain the 
proper amount of any drugs used in 
them.” 

The firm was identified by FDA as 


crops 


the Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta 
N.Y. Also named in the federal pro- 
secution filed in U.S. District Court 
| in Syracuse, N.Y., was Loraine S 


Tillman 
manager of the concern 


vice president, treasurer and 


The government charged that the 
firm’s “Chix Saver’ feed contained 
| approximately 180% of the repre- 
| sented amount of sulfaquinoxaline 
|} and approximately 209% of the rep- 
resented amount of arsanilic acid 


drugs used for treating poultry dis- 
eases and stimulating growth. 
Seizure Action 
The Syracuse proceeding was fol- 


lowed with a seizure action against 
| two lots of Elmore’s medicated feed 
| which were implicated in the deaths 
| of 761 turkeys in Massachusetts 
FDA said the feed contained “more 
| than three times the labeled amount 
| of 4-nitrophenylarsonic acid, a drug 
|} used to prevent a turkey disease 


blackhead.” 
FDA said that John W. Kuzmeski 


| called 


| who is in charge lassachusetts 
| state feed control laws eported the 
| firm's feed was involved in the deaths 
of turkeys in three flocks in that 
state 
FDA went on to say: “At Lanes- 
boro, Mass., where the seizures were 


made, the manager of a turkey farm 
reported that after four days of feed- 
ing the Elmore firm’s product he 
found one dead turkey and began 
noticing neck and leg weakness and 
over-all listlessness in the birds 

19 and July 27, a 
about 2,500 


“Between July 
total of 241 turkeys in 
had died 

“The manager reports that the sur- 
viving birds have recovering 
since discontinuance of the medicated 
feed. 

“The feed was distributed in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. State feed officials in 
these states have been alerted to stop 
the sale of the product and stop its 
use at the farm level until the vari- 
ous suspect lots can be analyzed.” 


been 


Radio Interview 

Commenting on the case in an in- 

terview recorded on NBC Farm 
Radio, Commissioner Larrick said: 

“This case points up an important 
problem that is of concern to the 
Food and Drug Administration and to 
farmers. There is a very large and 
growing use of pesticides, feed addi- 
tives, veterinary drugs, weed killers 
and other chemicals in farming to- 
day. These materials necessary 
to produce our wholesome and abun- 
dant crops. They can be used safely 
and effectively if the directions are 
followed. 

“But many of these materials have 
potent effects, even in very small 
amounts. If they are not manufac- 
| tured or used correctly they can be 


are 


harmful to our livestock, our crops 
and to consumers. Pesticides must be 
used according to the label directions 

the right product, the right 
amount, at the right times. Drugs 
used in feed must be carefully mixed 
to insure the proper amount and pre- 
vent over-dosage. Feeding must be 
stopped at the right time before the 
animals are slaughtered. 

“Most farmers and feed companies 
fully appreciate all this so that we 
have very few cases like the one I 
have just mentioned. But all such 
cases can be prevented if we are 
| careful in our use of farm chemicals.” 


| 


| 
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Contractor Halts 
Broiler Production 


PEKIN, IND.—Total but tempor- 
ary cessation of contract broiler pro- 
duction by Cauble’s Hatchery, Inc., 
Pekin, was announced here this week 
during a mass meeting of the com- 
pany’s growers. 

“It’s the only sensible conclusion 
any contractor could come to,’’ Mur- 
ray Cauble, president, told the as- 
sembled growers. “Do you realize 
that at 11¢ lb. a contractor can use 
up all his assets in three full 10-week 
periods of production?” 

He explained to the growers before 
they indicated confidence in the de- 
cision that, despite the shut-down, the 
firm’s growers, egg producers, em- 
ployees and creditors ‘“‘would remain 
in a strong position and be financially 
able to start in again when others 
have plunged themselves into un- 
necessary bankruptcy.” When the 
growers broke into Mr. Cauble’s an- 
nouncement, he informed them that 
his organization was not now at the 
mercy of creditors and that he was 
not going to permit the company or 
its growers “to come to a place that 
he could not make independent de- 
cisions that would benefit them.” 

One grower asked what the hatch- 
ery would do with its hatching eggs 
during the shut-down, and President 
Cauble answered by saying the firm 
would sell the eggs to hatcheries or 
to breaker outlets. Another grower 
thought all the eggs should go to 
breakers, but Mr. Cauble said that 
if hatcheries were willing to set and 
take the losses he would be willing 
to help them out. 

Other growers wondered if the 
Cauble growers would suffer in the 
future because of no supplies to pro- 
cessors during the shut-down. Mr. 
Cauble said it would be necessary to 
take that risk. 

Many of the Cauble growers indi- 
cated they believed that it would be 
a good thing if no broilers were mar- 
keted during November, December, 
January and possibly even February. 


Daily Market Reports 


On North Carolina 
Broilers Suspended 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Daily market re- 
ports for broilers in North Carolina 
were suspended Aug. 25, L. Y. Bal- 
lentine, state agriculture commission- 
er, announced. The reason for the 
discontinuance, he said, is that the 
reports do not reflect actual prices 
being paid. 

He said he had been concerned for 
some time because of his feeling that 
the market news service was being 
used by the industry to provide it 
with a price on which to trade. 

“We know of numerous contracts 
or agreements between processors 
and feed manufactlurers throughout 
the state whose prices for broilers 
are determined by adding 4% to %¢ 
to the ‘mostly’ price as reported in 
the daily releases issued by our de- 
partment,” he said. 

This, he said, put the department 
in the role of “becoming one of mak- 
ing prices.” 

Mr. Ballentine said also that rep- 
resentatives of the broiler industry 
“have not come forth with an an- 
swer”’ to the problem, although he 
had requested them to try to work 
out a plan for “properly indicating 
the actual prices paid for broilers. 

“I called the industry's attention 
to this problem July 18 when I in- 
vited industry members to meet with 
me to discuss ways and means for 
making market reports more factual. 
At that time, I placed this problem 
in the hands of the industry for a 
solution. Since it has not come forth 
with an answer, I have decided to 
suspend the reports until a plan 
can be worked out for properly indi- 
cating the actual prices paid for 
broilers,” he said. 
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Senate Committee 


Reported Studying 


Broiler Situation 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstaffs Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—tThe Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly is looking into the broiler 
business and reviewing testimony and 
statements made before 
Small Business Committee, according 
to the attorney for the Georgia Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

He said he had been informed by 
the Senate committee that it is in- 
vestigating charges that “a few na- 
tional feed mills” have created a 


the House | 


monopolistic trend and control of the 


broiler business. 

The attorney, William L. Norton, 
Jr., pointed out that the committee is 
looking into the possibility that feed 
mills have “substantially’’ contrib- 
uted to the steady decrease in broil- 
er prices to “an all-time low far be- 
low the actual cost of production.” 

Mr. Norton's clients were among 
the first organizations to appeal to 
Washington for government controls. 
Letters were sent to members of Con- 
gress representing poultry districts 
urging that something be done to 
save the small, independent com- 
panies. The letters suggested controls 
be placed at the ground level on eggs 
and breeders. 

He also represents, he said, the 
Committee for the Preservation of 
the Small Private Enterprise Poultry 
Businessmen, composed of independ- 
ent feed dealers and growers in the 
South. 

Mr. Norton said he had been ad- 
vised that if the Small Business Com- 


mittee of the House does not con- | 


tinue the hearings, the Senate com- 
mittee may take up where it left off. 
There is a possibility of a Senate 
committee hearing later on, he said. 
He charged that in north Alabama, 


large feed mills have “virtually elim- | 


inated competition” and the contracts 


the firms now offer have dropped to | 


14¢ per pound, whereas in south Ala- 
bama, where competition still exists, 
the same firms still offer about 
per pound for broilers. 

Mr. Norton’s statement was pre- 
ceded by an announcement several 
days ago by Sen. Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee that his committee planned 
to look into the broiler situation 
again. Previously, the committee had 
conducted some probes into the busi- 
ness but did not delve too deeply. 
This was several years ago. 

The sub-committee is expected to 
look into two specific charges, one 
being that “certain national feed 


2¢ 


companies contributed to steady de- | 


crease in broiler prices’ and that 
other “mills are bringing about an 
insolvent state of conditions among 
independent dealers and small feed 
companies, which is creating a mo- 
nopoly.” 

Sen. Estes Kefauver said his com- 
mittee has received a large amount 


of data from various sources which | 


“indicates the seriousness of accusa- 
tions.” 

This report from the Georgia 
group’s attorney follows earlier indi- 
cations that the Senate committee 
was taking an interest in the broiler 
situation. (Feedstuffs, Aug. 26) 


WITHDRAW FROM TEAMSTERS 

SIKESTON, MO.— Employees of 
the Scott County Milling Co. here 
have voted 66 to 9 in favor of with- 
drawing from the Teamsters Union 
and becoming affiliated with the 


AFL-CIO Federation of Grain Mill- | 


ers. J. J. Mooney, district represen- 
tative of the Grain Millers, said 
workers approached him for member- 
ship, complaining about low wages 
and an impending dues increase. The 


Teamsters Union had _ represented | 


plant workers here for 20 years. 


"SOLUTION MUST BE FOUND" 


CHICAGO—“All segments of the broiler industry must assume their 
share of the responsibility to help solve the problem; otherwise some type 
of government action appears imminent.” 

This warning was sounded by the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
this week in commenting on the current distressed broiler situation and the 
congressional hearings in Washington. “A solution must be found,” associa- 


tion officials declared. 


“It is imperative that adequate steps be taken to stabilize the broiler 
industry and prevent long periods of disastrous prices. Otherwise the result 
will mean bankruptcy for hundreds of broiler operations—including many 


that are very efficient ... 


“The time has come for breeders, hatcherymen, growers, feed men and 
processors to examine their individual operations and take constructive steps 
to help curb the over-expansion that has resulted in 10-12¢ broiler prices.” 


Georgia Dealers 
Push for Controls 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Georgia 
Feed Dealers Assn. is continuing to 
push for government controls on 
broiler production. 

At a meeting here Aug. 30, the as- 
sociation voted 41 to 3 to appoint a 
committee of five members, whose 
task it would be to work up a specific 
proposal for controls. The controls 
would be sought at this session of 
Congress. (Also see story on broiler 
meetings on page 7.) 

The action came at a closed door 
meeting after more than two hours 
of discussions as to how the proposed 
controls should function. 

Most mentioned among proposals 
was a plan for slaughter of 15 to 20% 
of all breeder hens on feed and con- 
trol of all breeding stock for at least 
six months. 

Further discussion, it was _ indi- 
cated, was along the lines of legisla- 
tion or anti-trust suits against large 
feed companies. It has been contend- 
ed that “major companies are forcing 
prices down due to over-production.” 

The meeting was reported as one 
of the largest held in recent weeks 
by the Georgia dealers. 


Broiler Markets 
Steady to Lower 


NEW YORK — Southern broiler 
prices held at mostly 11¢ Ib. and the 
Delmarva average dipped half a cent 
to a range of 126@12.8¢ as the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture closed its 
reporting period Aug. 30. 

Live offerings continued ample in 
the southern growing area, but clear- 
ances were “generally satisfactory” 
as most plants in the area were op- 
erating at capacity to fulfill ready- 
to-cook commitments. 

Although most plants in Delmarva 
experienced slow demand, slaughter 
was comparable to the previous 
week’s and was sufficient to clear 
ample offerings 


Broiler Placements 


12% Above Year Ago 


SALISBURY, MD.--A look at the 
placement side of the broiler situ- 
ation indicates there won’t be any 
relief from oversupply for another 
10 weeks, poultrymen agree 

Chick placements in the 22 ir:por- 


tant broiler producing states last 
week totaled 33,631,000, the figures 
show. Although this is 3% below the 


previous week, the placements were 
12% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Since the week ending July 1, chick 
placements have been running 8 to 
13% above the corresponding weeks 
a year earlier. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 states set 
42,851,000 eggs last week. This was 
4% below the previous week but 4% 
above the same week of last year, 
the figures show 

Broiler prices in Delmarva fell to 
an average of 13.06¢ lb. In only one 
other week has the price been so low. 
That was the week of June 9 when 
the average was 12.75¢. 


| attributable to 


ADM 


(Continued from page 1) 


grain, flour, soybean and linseed— 
according to ADM’s 1961 annual re- 
port. 

Net profit for all of ADM’s opera- 
tions in the company’s latest fiscal 
year amounted to $3,747,730, equal to 
$2.35 a share, compared with $3,665,- 

21, or $2.31 a share, a year ago. 
Sales and other operating income 
amounted to $213,115,452, compared 
with $239,895,380 in fiscal 1960. 

Thomas L. Daniels, board chair- 
man, and John H. Daniels, president, 
noted in their report to stockholders 
that the total net profit figure for 
fiscal 1961 includes non-recurring cap- 
ital gains of $947,468 realized from the 
sale of properties. Similar non-re- 
curring profit in 1959-60 was $327,- 
537. 

Last year ADM sold its Comman- 
der elevator division to Farmers Un- 
ion Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul, 
and its feed division to Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn. Also, ADM 
closed down its linseed oil mill in 
Minneapolis last year. 

ADM’s chairman and president 
told stockholders that approximately 
half of the decrease in fiscal 1961 
sales resulted from the disposal or 
discontinuance of these operations. 

Soybean, Linseed Units 

ADM reported that its soybean di- 
vision showed a gain in profits and 
that its linseed meal operations were 
more satisfactory in fiscal 1961 than 
in the previous year. 

Officials said in their annual re- 
port that the recovery in soybean 
operations from a year earlier “is 
improved organiza- 


| tional and inventory control and re- 


ductions in production costs.” 

Three significant projects are un- 
der way in the soybean division. A 
new processing plant is to be estab- 
lished in place of the company’s for- 
mer linseed mill and grain terminal 
at Fredonia, Kansas. An outmoded 
plant at Evendale, Ohio, is being 
closed and dismantled. Construction 
of facilities for the storage of an 
additional 2 million bushels of soy- 
beans at Decatur will be completed 
in time to receive the current crop. 

“With these changes and a large 
1961 crop in sight, we expect a bet- 
ter showing by the soybean division 
this year,”” ADM officials said. 

The annual report noted that a 
new method of operating the linseed 
division, begun a year ago when 
ADM closed its Minneapolis plant, is 
proving successful. “This year, al- 
though the flax crop has been dam- 


| aged by drouth, we expect to utilize 
| fully the available crushing capacity 


| ed 


| bought the J & O Grain Co. 


| and anticipate profits about equal to 


those of the past year, 
said. 
Relative to ADM’s grain division, 


the report 


| the report states that much of the 


lost revenue anticipated when the 
federal government imposed lower 
payments for storing surplus grain 
in private elevators was regained un- 
der a three-point plan which expand- 
grain merchandising, led to a 
number of money-saving changes and 
involved the acquisition of additional 
storage facilities from other divisions. 

In October of last year, ADM 
to 


strengthen its grain procurement 
and marketing facilities. To increase 
further the scope of the company’s 
grain merchandising program, ADM 
will participate in construction of a 
grain export terminal in the Gulf of 
Mexico region. 

ADM officials said they expect fa- 
vorable merchandising opportunities 
and a continued high level of grain 
storage. “Grain division earnings 
should increase in the year ahead,” 
they said. 

Earnings from the dehydrated al- 
falfa division were below a year ago 
“because of lower market prices,” 
the annual report noted. ADM offi- 
cials expect extensive modernization 
of several dehy plants and new har- 
vesting and hauling machinery to 
contribute to lower processing costs 
and a more satisfactory profit in the 
new year. 

ADM’s agricultural group also in- 
cludes the Commander Larabee flour 
division and the flax fiber division, 
both of which recorded improved 
earnings in fiscal 1961. 

The equipment division, which had 
been transferred to the agricultural 
group from the former specialty 
group, was sold July 1. 

Expansion on Schedule 

ADM executives said the com- 
pany’s plant expansion program 
started a year ago is proceeding on 
schedule. To carry out the building 
program, ADM has earmarked $14 
million for the current year, the larg- 
est capital expenditures budget in the 
company’s history. 

ADM expects its future growth to 
come from new products developed 
in its laboratories and from expan- 
sion of its agricultural and chemical 
businesses through more _ intensive 
marketing. 

The annual report disclosed that 
shareholders’ equity in ADM _ in- 
creased during fiscal 1961 to $91,426,- 
577, or $57.51 a share, from $90,708,- 
461, or $56.24 a share, a year earlier. 

On June 30 there were 9,196 share- 
holders, a 7% increase over a year 
earlier. 


Exhibitors Set for 


Centennial Conference 


KANSAS CITY — The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kansas 
City, has announced a list of the first 
firms to arrange for exhibit space at 
the association’s Centennial Nutrition 
Conference Oct. 23-25 in Kansas City. 

The registered exhibitors include: 

Abbott Laboratories, Chicago; 
American Cyanamid Co., New York; 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc., New 
York; the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich.; Elanco Products Co., 
Indianapolis; the Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, Cal., and Hess & Clark, 
division of Richardson-Merrell, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 

Other firms who have reserved ex- 
hibit space are: Hetrochemical Corp., 
Valley Stream, N.Y.; Hoffman-Taff, 
Inc., Springfield, Mo.; Merck Chemi- 
cal division, Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N.J.; Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa; Sterwin Chemi- 
eals, Ine., animal health division, 
New York, and West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., Kansas City. 


Riddle Sawyer Forme 


New Enzyme Division 


NEW YORK—Biddle Sawyer Corp., 
New York, chemical importer and 
distributor, has announced the for- 
mation of a new division, Enzyme 
Development Corp. 

Company officials said the new di- 
vision was established for the pur- 
pose of expanding research, manu- 
facturing and marketing facilities for 
enzymes and enzyme preparations, 
and to seek and promote new ap- 


plications for enzymes. 

The division will also operate to 
offer assistance to consumers in the 
form of analyses, studies, suggestions 
for improving present usage of en- 
zymes and potential new applications 
of enzymes, officials said. 
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Penicillin Doesn't! 


Tetracyclines Can't! 


Streptomycin Won't! 


NET WEIGHT 


SO POUNDS 


(ZING BACITRACIN) 


YOU 
ADVANT 


| ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 


1. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


5. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 
product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


, BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 
* stimulation in poultry at the economical level of 
4 grams per ton. 


BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 6. BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM...GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antivdiotic Supplements 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT * COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. « IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. Sp 
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EDWARD W. PETERS TO RE- 
TIRE FROM WIRTHMORE MILLS 
—Edward W. Peters, vice president 
and general manager of Wirthmore 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio announced 
his retirement effective Nov. 1. 

Mr. Peters became associated with 
the feed business in 1928 when h¢ 
joined Kasco Mills here. With the 
Kasco organization, he served as as- 
sistant traffic manager, traffic man- 
ager and then vice president in 
charge of purchasing. 

In 1945, Kasco Mills became part 
of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., and two 


has 


years later Mr. Peters became vice | 
president and plant manager of 
Wirthmore. 

For several years, he has been a 
member of the Toledo Board of 
Trade and for the last five years 
he has been a director. 

CARGILL NAMES STANLEY 


THOMPSON—Stanley M. Thompson, 
Minneapolis, has been named by Car- 
gill, Inc., as northern division sales 


manager for the firm’s commodities 
department. 
Products under Mr. Thompson's 


evaporated 
bulk com- 
and indus- 
Wisconsin, 
South Da- 


charge include rock salt, 
salt, molasses and other 
modities for agricultural 
trial uses in Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota and 
kota. 
Mr. Thompson joined Cargill 

1956 as a salesman after receiving a | 
master’s degree in agricultural edu- | 


in | 


cation at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and working as a vocational agri- 
cultural instructor for several years. 

ELMER ENGBERG OF CARGILL, 
INC., 
mer W. Engberg, 65, veteran linseed 


oil merchant with Cargill, Inc., ef- 
fective Sept. 1, has been announced 
here by the agricultural products 
firm. 


His successor is Stanley J. Murphy, 
merchant in the company’s Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa, oil meal sales office. 

Mr. Engberg joined Cargill in 1946 
and was previously on the staff of 
Iowa Milling Co., Cedar Rapids. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LAB- 
ORATORIES, INC., APPOINT- 
MENTS TOLD—Appointments to the 
management group of American Sci- 
entific Laborator- 
ies, Ine. (ASL) 
have been an- 
nounced by Ken- 
neth T. White, 
president of ASL 
and director of the 
Animal Health Di- 
vision of Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, 


has been 
named director of 
marketing, Dr. E. W. Marty is di- 
rector of research and Dr. B. B. Han- 
cock, who recently joined the firm, 


Dr. W. E. Beggs 


RETIRES—Retirement of El- | 


Dr. R. 0. Dunsdon Dr. E. W. Marty 


is director of production. C. W. Totto 
is the general manager of the ASL 
operation in the Schering 
Health Division. 

In explaining ASL marketing aims, 
Dr. Dunsdon said, “Trends in agri- 
culture have made it necessary to 
consolidate some of our sales efforts 
and to expand and restyle others. 


The technology of farming is now so | 


complex, especially in the animal 
health field, that ASL must provide 
technical guidance to the farmer in 
addition to a line of constantly im- 
proved products.” 

Dr. W. E. Beggs has joined 
company as product manager of the 
large animal line. Previously he prac- 
ticed veterinary medicine in 
rado, specializing in 
Other marketing division assign- 
ments include: V. L. Hill, coordina- 
tor of new product development, and 
A. J. Sinkula, manager of market re- 
search 
by W. B. Lambert, now represents 
the feed additive line as well as ani- 
mal health products, the company 
announcement said. 

Dr. E. F. Gelenczei has joined the 
research staff as a virologist. A na- 
tive of Hungary, he received doctor 
degrees in veterinary medicine and 
bacteriology from the Veterinary 


Animal | 


the 


Colo- | 
large animals. | 


The ASL sales force, headed | 


Dr. B. B. Hancock Dr. E. F. Gelenczei 


University of Budapest. He has had 
practical experience in research and 
product development in this country. 

Dr. K. G. Powers, parasitologist 
is scheduled to join the research staff 
soon. 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
APPOINTS DIVISION MANA- 
GER—Appointment of Paul H. Ma- 
ple as division 
manager for the 
New Leader divi- 
sion, Highway 
Equipment Co., 
Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been an- 
nounced by Gale 
E. Allen, general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Maple will 
cover the states of 
Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, 


Paul H. Maple 


North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Florida. 


Before joining Highway Equipment, 


Mr. Maple was associated with a 
construction machinery distributing 
house. 


NATIONAL BROILER COUNCIL 
COMMITTEES NAMED — The ep- 
pointment of a group of broiler in- 


Gory 
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| 
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PRODUCTS 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 
BElmont 2-5164 


W. E. Thompson . 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


R.C.""Dick” BLACK 


527 E. 17th Street 
Spencer, lowa 
Phone: 2832 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


D Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
MUrray 1-4504 


6005 


PRODUCTS 
Neer Tne name 
SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 
6015 
SERVICE 
“Ray 
PRODUCTS 
SERVICE 
“Ray Cwing 


Cons 
SERVICE 
“Ray Cwing 
PRODUCTS 
Neer Tne name 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


George Leibel 


820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


Ewing 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 
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dustry leaders to serve as chairmen 


and members of the National Broiler 


Council’s organization and program 
committees has been announced by 
Joe Frank Sanderson, NBC presi- 
dent 

“The success NBC has achieved in 
market development programs is due 
in large measure to the caliber of 
industry leadership who head up and 
serve on NBC’s committees,” stated 
Mr. Sanderson. 

Committee chairmen are 
bett, Waterville, Maine, industry re- 
lations; James M. Evans, Jr., Gaines- 
ville, Ga., merchandising; C. W. 
Paris, Atlanta, public relations, and 
Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Chicago, research. 

Members appointed to serve on 
these committees are: 

Industry relations: Willard Adcox, 
Dalton, Ga.; Robert C. Cobb, Jr., 
Concord, Mass.; Fred L. Gaddis, For- 
est, Miss.; J. E. Givens, Richmond, 
Va.; Franklin P. Hurst, Dayton, Va.; 
Jess Merkle, El Dorado, Ark.; 
Charles C. Miller, Jr., Piedmont, Ala.; 
Paul J. Morgan, Guilford College, 
N.C.; Carl Norrell, Cullman, Ala.; 
Henry Saglio, Glastonbury, Conn.; R. 
J. C. Tricou, Jr.. Hammond, La.; 
John Tyson, Ark.., and 
Lafayette Wrenn, Siler City, N.¢ 

Merchandising: Clarence Bell, 
neapolis; Harold Bell, Oakland, Cal.; 
George L. Cagle, Atlanta; E. V. Deal 
Cambridge, Mass.; Robert Grimes 
Denver; J. R. Hargreaves, Federals- 
burg, Md.; C. R. Lofgren, Chicago; 
Pete Lovette Wilkesboro, N.C.; 
Frank A. Priebe, Chicago; Vic Prin- 
gle, Broadway, Va.; Ray G. Purnell 
Tupelo, Miss.; John Rogers, Morton, 
Miss., and Lloyd Woodall, Chicago 

Public relations: W. Sterling Car- 
ter, Charlottesville, Va.; Charles Dix 
on, Monett, Mo.; Kirk Hale, Decatur, 
Ark.; Roland Hendrickson, Hot 

rings, Ark.; Henry L. Holler, Edin- 


Min- 


burg, Va.; H. C. Kennett, Durham 
N.C.; H. F. McCarty, Jr., Magee, 
Miss.; Dennis W. Ramsey, Rose Hill, 
N.C., and J. M. Tankersley, Gaines- 


ville, Ga 
Research: G. Ted ¢ 
Little Rock, Ark.; Dr 


‘ameron, North 
Kent Christen- 


sen, Washington; Ralph W. Cleve- 
land, Gainesville, Ga.; Bruce Failing 
Cayuga, N.Y.: Chester Franz, St 
Louis; Robert L. Hogue, Lafayette, 
Ind.; J. H. Johnson, Alexandria, La.; 
John H. Livingston, Albertville, Ala.; 
L. D. McGehee, Choudrant, La.; Jack 


Prince, Gainesville, Ga., and Charles 
Wampler, Jr., Harrisonburg, Va. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER AP- 
POINTMENTS — John W. Gilbert, 
Jr., has been named assistant director 
of research, and John A. Lyden, as- 
sistant to the vice 


: Don Cor- 


president in | 


charge of manufacturing for the In- 
ternational Paper Co., New York, ac- | 
cording to Lamar M. Fearing, presi- | 


dent. Both men will headquarter in | 
New York City 
PROTEIN BLENDERS NAMES | 


FOUR TO SALES POSTS—The ap- 
pointment of four persons to the sales 


staff of Protein Blenders, Inc., Iowa 
City, Iowa, has been announced by 
Lloyd T. Cashman, general sales 
manager for the firm. 


PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


PETERSON 


breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Lou Eligen 


George Kitchen 


William Wright Harold Gouker 


The four men named to sales posi- | Illinois executive vice president in 
tions are: Lou Ellgen, Sac City, | charge of forest products operations 
Iowa; George Kitchen, Perry, Iowa; | He will report to Mr. Laughlin. 
William Wright, Centerville, Iowa, “The new division will combine the 
and Harold Gouker, Lanark, III. three divisions and one major subsidi- 

ary which now make up the forest 

OWENS-ILLINOIS ANNOUNCES products group—the mill, multiwall 
NEW OPERATING DIVISION—The | bag, and paper products divisions and 
consolidation of all its forest prod- | National Container Corporation 
ucts group divisions and subsidiaries | California,” Mr. Laughlin said 
into one operating division and the “The highly competitive nature of 
creation of five regions to operate | the paper business makes it essential 
the company’s 21 corrugated shipping | that we operate with the utmost ef- 
box plants have been announced by | ficiency and economy,” he said. “The 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. streamlining of our operating struc- 

The selection of Edwin D. Dodd, | ture will make this possible.” 


The five 


erate plants are: Northeast 


an Owens-Illinois vice president and regions establi 
now general manager of the Paper 
Products Division, as general mana- | Central, Southeastern, South Cent: 
ger of the new Forest Products Di- | and Pacific Coast, which is served by 
vision was announced at the same | the National Container 
time by Hugh C. Laughlin, Owens- | of California 


ern 


shed to op- 
North 


Corporation 
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Says Poultry Industry 
Will Recover 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — The vice 
president of the Arkansas Poultry 
Federation has declared that the Ar- 
kansas poultry industry is “sick.” 

Speaking to the Little Rock Lions 
Club, Paul Henry of Melbourne 
blamed the trouble on “temporary 
over-production.” 

Mr. Henry told the Lions Club that 
chickens are being sold at present 
for less than the cost of production. 
He noted that the market recently 
has been around 11¢ lb. and that it 
“slightly more than 12¢ Ib. to 
broiler.” 

Arkansas poultry and feed officials 
have called for a 15% reduction in 
production to help ease the present 
price-cost squeeze. 

“We must do something about this 


costs 


produce a 


problem, and we will,” the north 
Arkansas poultry official declared. 
“We have already started.” 


He told the Lions that the state’s 


poultry industry is still growing and 
that “we will find ways to cope with 
these problems of the industry as 


they present themselves.” 


PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USES 


Help customers feed hogs, cattle, poultry, 
turkeys and sheep. 


PAMCO 


ONLY PAMCO UNLOADS and LOADS 
FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 


Your customers don’t need to strain themselve: fting and tot 
ing’ Customers 
business men while PAMCO does the work 
PAMCO shrinks your overhead costs. You win 


and spark increased profits while taking the backache 


BIG DADDY 


sacks and baskets become more competent 


At the same 


new 


customer service. 


Faraco 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


1406 S. 7th St. Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


BRANCH OFFICE 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


“t. Paris, Ohio Phone JUniper 3-6421 
EXPORT OFFICE 
x 101 W. 3ist St., New York 1, N.Y 
CABLE HOLZDUF,"’ New York 


OR SERVICE: Fas nd F s 

wa @ New York, NY. @ Tulsa kla a allas 


BULK-BAG : 


SEMI-TRAILER 
SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 


BACK SAVER WITH op PNEUMATIC 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


| BULK-MATE 
) GEAR UNIT 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


E-Z UNLOADER = 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


~ 
mame on bulk tucks... wert to yous 
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Feeds for SPF Hogs 
To Be Discussed at 
lowa Feed Meeting 


AMES, IOWA-—-Among the topics 
to be discussed at the Iowa Feed 
Conference here Sept. 22 and 23 is 
the special nutritional needs of spe- 
cific-pathogen-free swine herds. 

Dr. C. E. Summers, animal hus- 
bandman and chairman of the confer- 
ence committee, says the needs of 
these pigs are becoming increasingly 
important as the number of herds 
increases. 

The program the first day will in- 
clude the following topics and speak- 
ers: “What's New in Cattle Re- 
search?” Dr. Wise Burroughs, pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry; “Eco- 
nomic Outlook—Beef, Poultry, Dairy, 
Sheep,” Francis Kutish, professor of 
agricultural economics; “Producing 
90 Ib. Lambs in 100 Days,” Tom 
Wickersham, associate professor of 
animal husbandry; ‘The Future of 
Poultry in Iowa,” Dr. Richard For- 
sythe, professor and head, depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry; “Chronic 
Respiratory Disease,’ Dr. C. D. Lee 
professor of veterinary medicine; 
“Producing Quality Eggs the 
Farm,” Dr. William Marion and Dr 
Stanley Balloun, assistant professor 
ind professor, department of poultry 
husbandry; “Feeding and Manage- 
ment of the Dry Cow,” Dr. Fred 
Foreman, associate professor of dairy 
husbandry; “New Methods of Bloat 
Control,” Dr. Norman Jacobson, pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry, and 
“What's in a Bag of Feed?” William 
Sechafenacker, vice president and 
sales manager, Kent Feeds, Inc., 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

Topics and speakers on the pro- 
gram for the second day include 
‘Nutrition and Management of the 
SPF Pig,” Dr. Ernie Peo, assistant 
professor of animal husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; “Feeding for 
Reproduction,” Dr. H. L. Self, asso- 
ciate professor of animal husbandry, 
and “Feeding for a Meat-Type Hog,” 
Dr. Virgil Hays, assistant professor 
of animal husbandry. 

Included in the conference activi- 
ties will be a barbecue dinner the | 
first evening at the Block and Bridle | 
Club. Speaker will be Verne Martin 
retired Maytag Co. sales manager. 


Daffin Head in Europe 


HOPKINS, MINN.—C. F. Pierson, 
president of Daffin Corp., headquar- 
tered here, is currently in Europe 
His trip has a two-fold purpose. He 
said he is searching for products 
which could be manufactured here 
and investigating possibilities for es- 
tablishing Daffin Manufacturing fa- 
cilities in Europe. 

Mr. Pierson also carries the first 
“Ambassador of Minnesota” title. 
This is a program of Minnesota Gov. 
Elmer L. Andersen to enlist support 
from Minnesota citizens to boost 
economic growth in their state. In 
that respect, he said, he will endeav- 
or to make his business contacts in 
Europe better acquainted with the 
state of Minnesota. 


\ 


IRRADIATED Dry Yeast 


FOR ANIMALS 


Let us figure the 
KAFIR & MILO cost of CDP delivered 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. to your plant 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 
| 
| = 

QUALITY 
3 
SERVICE 
i 
| 
» ‘ 
; INTEGRITY & 
Bole QUALITY IN | 
SMITH -DOUGLASS 
| 


Basic Reasons 
why YOU should 
use CDP 


Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP to be the 


QUALITY MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplement. Con- 


tinuing nutritional tests prove that CDP is as good as or 


better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


You are assured a continual supply of highly-available- 


SERVICE phosphorus, low-fluorine CDP. 


Smith-Douglass service will please you. 


CDP is the lowest cost, quality phosphorus product avail- 


VALUE able. All the phosphorus is biologically usable. With every 


shipment, you receive Integrity and Quality in Phosphorus 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
e i z =) 18.0% min. 31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


CDP IS A PRODUCT OF THE 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC.+« NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Ascorbic Acid, Calcium 
Lactate Boost Egg 


Production in Tests 


LINCOLN, NEB.— Ascorbic acid 
and calcium lactate, fed as supple- 
ments in diets containing varying 
levels of calcium, appeared to in- 
crease chicken egg production in 
University of Nebraska experiments 
lasting almost a year. 

Dr. T. W. Sullivan, poultry re- 
searcher, said the two experiments 
with white Leghorn hens which in- 
volved supplemental ascorbic acid 
generally resulted in higher hen-egg 
day production rates than in trials 
using the same levels of calcium but 
no ascorbic acid. However, the in- 
crease in egg production due to cal- 
cium lactate and ascorbic acid was 
not statistically significant. A report 
was made at the American Poultry 
Science Assn. meeting. 

The ascorbic acid appeared to in- 
crease egg-laying when fed with low- 
er levels of calcium, Dr. Sullivan 
noted. Higher levels of calcium in- 
creased egg shell thickness, but as- 
corbic acid did not effect this result. 

In a second experimental phase, 
four different calcium levels were fed 
alone, with 1% of calcium lactate, 
with ascorbic acid, and with both 
additives. The lactate and ascorbic 
acid increased egg production, es- 
pecially in the presence of 1.8% of 
calcium. Calcium lactate appeared to 
be more effective in this respect, the 
university scientist stated. 

At least 2.8% of calcium was re- 
quired for maximum egg production 


| and satisfactory shell thickness in 
| both experiments, he said. 


In another Nebraska report at the 
Poultry Science meeting, Dr. John L. 
Adams said studies suggest that some 
strains of chickens are more suited 
to one type of housing-management 
system than another. He described 
an experiment in which five commer- 
cial strains were assigned to four 
systems of management. Systems sig- 
nificantly affected egg production and 
mortality. 

The systems differed primarily in 
type of floor and floor space. They 
included slat and floor operations. 

Comprehensive reviews of Poultry 
Science meeting reports will appear 
in Feedstuffs later. 


Flour Mill to Close 


ASTORIA, ORE.— The Pillsbury 
Co.’s Astoria flour mill will be closed 
about Dec. 1, employees have been 
told by E. T. Christenson, local man- 
ager for the firm. 

He said, “It has been apparent for 
some time that the overseas market, 
formerly serviced by Pillsbury 
through the Astoria mill, is rapidly 
being eliminated, primarily due to the 
construction of flour mills abroad.” 
And the mill has for several years 
been in an unfavorable transporta- 
tion position for competing with 
other flour mills for sales in this 
country, he added. 


More 
PROFITS! 


BROWER 
Whitlind 
FEED MIXER 
Use BROWER MIXER to 


blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
up your profits as much 
as $1.50 per baglA 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling; pro- 
duces the most thorough mix 
obtainable ... a 

blend in about 10 minutes, 
Builtto give years of 
trouble-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 


MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third St, 
Quincy, Illinois 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | : 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


CHANGING SEASONS 
Each year summer seems to fly by 
more quickly. In a few more days 
school bells will be calling the chil- 
dren back to school. Crisp colorful 
autumn is just ahead with all of the 
excitement of Saturday football 
crowds or getting out into the fields 

again with a gun and a dog. 


The fall pig farrowing is in full 
swing. Many of the feed manufac- 
turers on the Peter Hand 
Program are reporting excellent ac- 
ceptance of their pig prestarters and 
starters fortified with the new Peter 
Hand Pig-Pal. Getting young pigs 
to eat well-balanced feed early is 
half the battle. Often, acceptance 
of the feeds for the young pig assures 
sale of the 
feed program. 


Peter Hand Pig-Pal is a blend of 
potent sources of the essential vita- 
mins, antibiotics, trace minerals and 
the highest quality, low flavor index, 
full fish meal available. 


Peter Hand Pig-Pal also contains 
the highly palatable Octaferm, a 
combination of eight growth-promot- 
ing fermentation sources. Peter 
Hand Pig-Pal is designed to comple- 
ment milk products and other high 
quality ingredients in a convenient 
to handle and practical form 


If you haven't already sent for 
your copy of our brochure describ- 
ing Peter Hand Pig-Pal do so today. 
The free brochure includes specifica- 
tions and suggested formulas to illus- 
trate how Peter Hand Pig-Pal Pre- 
mix is to be used. 


Cattle feeds should also be re- 
viewed now to assure high enough 
levels of vitamin A during the criti- 
cal weather ahead. More and more 
evidence indicates the fallacy of rely- 
ing upon carotene to provide all the 
protection they need. Stabilized 
Peter Hand Vitamin A Palmitate in 
your cattle feeds can provide the 
necessary protection. Many feeders 
are including levels as high as 25,000 
units of Peter Hand Vitamin A in the 
daily ration for their cattle. 


The coming of Fall is also a re- 
minder that your poultry, swine and 
ruminant feeding programs for 1962 
might be reviewed for possible im- 
provement. Your Peter Hand repre- 
sentative will be happy to call and 
explain about the services and prod- 
ucts of the Peter Hand Foundation. 
Our Technical Service Department 
will be happy to help you with any 
nutritional problems or review your 
current formulas to get you off to 
a good start in the fali and winter 
feeding season ahead and for 1962. 
Call or write us today. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


Premix | 


balance of your swine | 


Poultry Management Advice 
Offered at Florida Institute 


By DR. ROBERT H. HARMS 


University of Florida 


ASTOR PARK, FLA. — Approxi- 
mately 300 registered for Florida's 
20th annual Poultry Institute, which 
was held Aug. 14-18, at Camp Mc- 
Quarrie near Astor Park. The theme 
for the week’s program was “Edu- 
cation and Research—Keys to Poul- 
try Progress.”’ In keeping with this 
theme, Dr. J. R. Beckenbach, direc- 
tor of the Florida Agricultural Ex- | 
periment Stations, addressed the 
group on Tuesday, and Dr. M. O. 
Watkins, extension service director, 
talked on Wednesday. 

Dr. Beckenbach talked on “The | 
Value of Research to the Poultry In- 
dustry.” He pointed out that great 
advancement has been made in the 
poultry industry during recent years, 


and “that research wrought these 
changes, and that research will con- 
tinue.” It was predicted that many 


other changes will occur during the 
next 20 years, and “these changes- 
this progress—has to come about, or 
your industry will lose its important 
status in our economy.” 

Dr. Beckenbach stressed that ap- 
plication of results from the Florida 
Experiment Station had resulted in 
a considerable increase to the farm 
income in the state. The increased | 
income from the citrus industry for 
the 1954-55 season alone accounts for | 
nearly double the total of all general 
revenue funds appropriated to the en- 
tire Experiment Station system since 
it was established 73 years ago 

Dr. Watkins stressed the need for 
more education by producers on man- 
agement and other production prac- 
tices in his talk entitled, “Education 
—What’s It Worth to the Poultry 
Industry.” He pointed out that poul- 
trymen are constantly competing 
with others; therefore, efficiency is 
vastly important and business is be- 
coming more and more complicated. 
Frontiers of knowledge are constant- 
ly expanding. These facts must be 
interpreted and the recommended 


practices carried to the poultryman. 
This is being carried on by the Agri- 
culture Extension Service. He noted 
past results from extension demon- 
strations on culling, fowl pox vacci- 
nations, improvement of egg quality, 
use of artificial light, and other ap- 
proved practices. In order to keep 
up with changing times the exten- 
sion service is now involved in a pro- 
gram of business management as 
well as developing methods of im- 
proved marketing practices. This 
phase of the Extension work was 
discussed by Clifford Alston, who 
talked on “Another Year of Poultry 
Business Analysis Studies.” 
DISEASE, PARASITE PROBLEMS 
Common Problems Occurring in 
Southeastern Commercial Egg Flocks, 
by Dr. D. D. Pate, Hy-Line Poultry 
Farms — Dr. Pate pointed out that 
only 10 diseases have an incidence 
of occurrence of 1% or more in com- 
mercial egg flocks. These are cocci- 
diosis, leucosis, parasites, infectious 
hepatitis, salmonella, CRD complex, 


hemorrhagic syndrome,  bluecomb, 
cholera, and osteomalacia. The first 


four of the above mentioned diseases 
have an occurrence of 5% or more. 
It was also noted that 56% of the 
diseases occur between the ages of 
seven and 23 weeks of age, or only 
about 40% of the diseases appear in 
the laying house. In many field ob- 
servations two diseases are often seen 
together. He cited results from one 
laboratory in which approximately 
92% of the cases found to have leu- 
cosis also had coccidiosis. 

Correct Use of Common Poultry 
Drugs, by Dr. D. D. Pate—Dr. Pate 
pointed out the correct use of poul- 
try drugs involved the following fac- 
tors which should be considered by 
the poultryman or serviceman. 
“Choose the most effective drug. 
Most medications are usually adver- 
tised as being effective against a 
number of diseases but are usually 
most effective against only one or 


two. Follow the directions given by 
the manufacturer as to amounts and 
duration of treatment. Drugs are ac- 
tually poisons and some are harmful 
to the chicken as well as the disease 
organism. Know how the flock should 
respond to a specific treatment. In 
most cases the poultryman expects 
too much from medications. It should 
be realized that drugs are capable 
of reducing losses from _ diseases 
while they are being used. They are 
not capable of destroying all of the 
disease organisms and the trouble 
may flare up again. Precaution should 
be observed when using any drug 
Some drugs are unpalatable and 
chickens may stop eating or drinking 
Hot weather may cause an intake 
of too much drug if it is put in the 
drinking water. Factors of this na- 
ture can easily be overcome by ob- 
serving the flock closely during the 
medication period. Some _ thought 
should be given to the cost of medi- 
cation in relation to the cost if no 
medication is used. This is most im- 
portant in relation to continuous low 
level medication for the prevention 
of diseases. Drugs are used only as 
aids in the prevention of diseases 
and not as preventives themselves.” 
Prevention and Control of Coccidi- 
osis in Laying Farms, by Dr. W. P. 
Williams, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc.— 
Dr. Williams stressed the need for 
control of coccidiosis in laying hens. 
He pointed out that this disease is 
now costing producers an estimated 
$20 million per year in drugs alone 
Considerable loss from this disease 
often occurs in the laying house. At 
this time it is very difficult to treat 
the disease, and preventive medi- 
cation for laying hens is not con- 
sidered to be an economical practice. 
Dr. Williams emphasized that every 
effort should be made to insure that 
pullets develop immunity to coccidi- 
osis before they are placed in the 
laying house. This may be attained 
by a natural exposure to the disease 
or by vaccination; however, neither 
of these methods can be used with- 
out encountering difficulties. 
Sanitation Programs for the Farm, 
by Dr. Birch McMurray, Practicing 
Veterinarian, Tallahassee, Florida— 
(Dr. McMurray was formerly in 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 
100% 


TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAY0 SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEDIUM 


NWN 


P.O. BOX 784 


When You SELL 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


You SELL the BEST 


Write—Wire—’Phone 
for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 
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are you 
RAINS 


this HARVEST season? — 


Remember 1957? This was the year when the «+ 
corn crop showed 25% , 30% and 35% moisture. 

If these same conditions occur in 1961—you | 
could be in trouble. You can’t turn off the rain 


this year or any year—but you can turn on is 
your ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer. With ARID- | 
AIRE, moisture evaporates faster and grain J 
temperature is lower, and every carload you 
deliver is high grade grain. Find out why more : 
and more elevator operators are using ARID- : 
AIRE. You'll get answers like these: : 
ARID-AIRE drying eliminates 
3 big wet-weather headaches. 4 
e Lets you take high-moisture 
grain at harvest time. 
e Eliminates down-grading of grain. 4 ; 
e No spoilage from wet or % 


inferior grain. 


} 
~oven 
CONTINUOUS 
Horizontal Models “‘L"’ and’‘4” = 
Vertical style terminal 
model—the only dryer with j © 
ra four-sided drying power. } ~ 
i Investigate ARID-AIRE, the most complete dryer line avatiadie. ry 
Write for information today. 


159 N. Bryant 3, Minnesota Fe 6-9671 
i : 
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*Special diamond 
corrugation shown 
actual size above 


[NEW| PELLET MILL ROLL 


Feed Production School, 
Kansas City, Booth 10 
September I]—14 


delivers 
FULL PRODUCTION 


increases 
ROLL AND DIE LIFE 


NOW! A new and revolutionary type of corrugation (see above photo) 
assures you of longer pellet mill roll and die life. A crescent design— 
featuring greater depth of corrugation—delivers greater gripping power 
than conventional V-type corrugation and absolute self-cleaning action, 
even with high fat rations. This design, now proved in more than 1,000 mills, 
traps feed to stop wash out in rolls and dies . . . assures full utilization 
of all die holes. Exclusive corrugation pattern also means less bearing and 
seal costs because of longer roll life. If your pellet mill is operating at 
only one-third or one-half of capacity, get the facts now on the SPECIAL 
DIAMOND Pellet Mill Roll and keep the entire die face producing—without 
loss of outside rows of die holes. Available in competitive or premium alloy 
steels. Now in service in more than 1,000 mills including major manufacturers. 


STOP 
THIS 


The actual unretouched photo at right 
shows a roll which, when removed, had 
lost 33 percent of the die capacity. How 
many of your dies are only half used at 
one-third to one-half production? Write 
now on your letterhead describing your 
type of mill and we'll rush complete 
information. 


WE MANUFACTURE ROLLS AND 
COMPONENTS FOR MOST PELLET MILLS 
WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


ALLOY HARDFACING 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


1209 Clover Drive 


at the 


FEED MIXERS, CATTLE FEEDERS MEET IN TEXAS—Representatives 
of the mixed feed committee of the Texas Grain & Feed Assn. met recently 


in San Antonio with representatives of the feed lot division of the Texas & 
Southwest Cattle Raisers Assn. to discuss feeding problems of interest to 
both groups. From left to right in the back row are: Chas. Courtney, Ralston 
Purina Ce., Ft. Worth; Henry Biederman, publisher of the Cattleman; Ray 
Smith, feeder, Aledo; George Luckey, feeder, San Antonio; Cameron Dun- 
can, feeder, San Antonio, and John McVay, Alamo Feed Mills, San Antonio. 
From left in front row are: Warren LeBourveau, president, Texas Grain & 
Feed Assn.; Ray Bowden, secretary, Texas Grain & Feed Assn., and Lloyd 


Bergsma, secretary, feed lot division. 


charge of the Poultry Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Callahan, Fla., and his 
remarks were based on observations 
made during this time.) An example 
was given of a poultryman purchas- 
ing 500 hens about 10 months of age 
and placing them in a large house of 
young pullets. These hens were in- 
fected with mites and _ infectious 
hepatitis and resulted in infecting 
the entire flock. The poultryman 
knew that such was not a recom- 
mended practice but thought that he 
could get by one time. The net re- 
sult was a real big financial loss. Dr. 
McMurray warned the poultrymen 
to follow a good sanitation program 
and practice good poultry husbandry, 
thus avoiding many problems. 

What’s New in House Fly Con- 
trol, by J. E. Brogdon, Florida Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service — Mr. 
Brogdon stressed the importance of 
following the recommendations of the 
manufacturer when applying an in- 
secticide for control of flies. He cited 
an example of a cage operator who 
was having difficulty in controlling 
flies to the extent that health officials 
called upon him to help. After a 
careful check it was found that all 
that was necessary to get the flies 
under control was to correct the pro- 
cedure in applying the insecticide to 
the manure cones. He mentioned that 
research is being conducted on the 
possible use of sterile males for fly 
control. This looks very promising; 
however, much more research is 
needed, and then it will probably ap- 
ply only to ridding flies on a com- 
munity-wide basis. 

TRENDS IN POULTRY HOUSES 

A Look Ahead at Poultry House 
Construction, by T. C. Skinner, Flor- 
ida Agricultural Extension Service— 
Mr. Skinner predicted that poultry 
houses of the future will be different. 
“Better and more expensive construc- 
tion will be required. Insulation will 
be widely used and some types of 
environmental control system will be 
as commonplace as an egg cooler to- 
day.” He suggested that this in- 
creased cost would be offset by hous- 
ing more birds per unit of housing 
area (up to one bird per % sq. ft.), 
decreasing investment in equipment 
per bird, lowering disease and thus 
reducing mortality, and higher pro- 
duction with better feed conversion. 
He concluded his talk with the fol- 
lowing: “I do not advocate that you 
go home—tear down your old houses 
and build centrally heated and air 
conditioned ones—but I do believe 
that changes in poultry house design 
are imminent and that those poultry- 
men who are in a position or are 
willing to accept and take advantage 
of these changes will be those who 
survive the transition.” 

Developments in Controlled En- 
vironment for Poultry, by Dr. J. M. 
Vandepopuliere, Ralston Purina Oo. 
—Dr. Vandepopuliere stated that if 
the poultryman of the future is go- 
ing to stay in the business and make 
a profit, he is going to have to in- 


| vest money in insulating material for 
his poultry houses. He presented in- 


formation on the value of insulating 


Minneapolis 20, Minn. | an old broiler house, and concluded 


“that proper house construction 
could result in a feed saving of 46¢ 
to $1.25 per sq. ft. over a 20-year 
depreciation period.” 
MANAGEMENT EMPHASIZED 

What Makes a Farmer a Success, 
Alex Gordeuk, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago — Mr. Gordeuk pointed out 
that in order for a farmer to be a 
success today it is necessary that 
he fulfill three phases of the farming 
enterprise. These three phases are 
the business phase, the husbandry 
phase and the chore phase. “The busi- 
ness phase consists of the planning, 
organization, and methods used to 
get the optimum return from the effi- 
cient use of time, land facilities, 
equipment, materials, money, men 
and markets. The husbandry phase 
consists of concerning oneself with 
the many varied but interrelated bio- 
logical requirements of a living ani- 
mal or plant. The chore phase con- 
sists of getting the manual or physi- 
cal work done. This usually is ac- 
complished by using a combination 
of man and machine.” Success in 
farming today depends upon the 
ability of the manager to keep all 
three phases in balance at all times. 

The Economics of Using a Second 
Year Layer, by Dr. Charles K. 
Laurent, Marbut Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga.-——-Dr. Laurent presented 
data obtained from force molting 
33,000 commercial layers and keeping 
them for a second year of produc- 
tion. Molt was accomplished by using 
a severe restriction of feed and water 
over a seven day period. These hens 
produced 82.2 per bird during the 
30 week period after the molting 
period was started. Egg prices de- 
clined sharply at the end of this pe- 
riod (January and February, 1961); 
therefore the hens were sold because 
it was no longer economical to keep 
them. He concluded that these data 
indicated that it was doubtful wheth- 
er it was economical to keep hens 
for the second year of production. 
He concluded by stating that much 
information is going to appear on 
this problem and each person should 
review results from each study. 

Strategy for Survival, by William 
P. Clower, Campbell Soup Co., Fay- 
etteville, Ark.—Mr. Clower pointed 
out that one of the major changes 
taking place in the poultry industry 
today was the trend toward integra- 
tion, either vertical or horizontal. 
This change is being brought about 
in an effort to produce a product at 
a cheaper price, and at the same 
time attain uniformity of the final 
product. He stated that the success 
of such operation would depend upon 
proper planning, adequate personnel 
organization, a good accounting sys- 
tem, quality control throughout the 
operation, and a sound, well organ- 
ized service program for the “grow 
out” phase. 

Thirty talks were given during the 
3% days. The poultrymen and their 
families enjoyed playing shuffleboard 
and horseshoes, and boating, swim- 
ming, skiing and fishing during the 
leisure time. Billy Cake won the 
grand prize for catching a 7% Ib. 
bass. 
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If antibiotics have failed to control pig scours ask your Merck Feed Representative about 
DYNAFAC. See for yourself how DYNAFAC during the critical growth period (25 to 50 lb.), 
can help check scours — at a cost of just 6* per hog... a fraction of the cost of antibiotics. 


DYNAFAC ... the only chemobiotic on the market today—it stays in the 
intestinal tract long enough to effectively combat the microorganisms responsible for scours. 
What's more, no resistant strains of bacteria have been reported to date. 


DYNAFAC at lower levels helps improve growth 


and feed efficiency! In addition to its scours-fighting punch, DYNAFAC can 
be used at lower levels to promote growth and improve feed efficiency. Your hogs can have 
growth-promotion benefits—from start to finish—at a cost of only 33¢ per hog...one 
third of what you are currently paying for antibiotic supplements! 


To help check scours and improve growth and feed efficiency 
the economical way... add DYNAFAC to your feeds! 


What DYNAFAC has done for these men 


DYNAFAC can do for ANY swine grower 


says WILLIAM SCHERF 


“| marketed 1,100 hogs at 5/2 months last 
year. | feed a pig starter with DYNAFAC 
and finish my hogs out on a concentrate 
containing DYNAFAC. | have never had a 
healthier bunch of hogs... no scours.” 


says RAYMOND BUNKER 
“When scours strikes, you can lose a 
y, few before it gets straightened up... 
wh and there go your profits for the litter! 
| am sure glad my feed company started 


| SS) putting DYNAFAC in their pig starter... 
~ | have not had any scours trouble since.” 


says GEORGE HUFFEY 
“Scours is a big problem, especially 
when pigs are real small and weak... 
means big losses. Using pig starter with 
DYNAFAC on our place, we haven’t been 
bothered with scours.” 


y 
MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. c 7 
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Special Report on 
Nebraska SPF Swine Conference 


The nutritive requirements for spe- 
cific-pathogen-free swine are basical- 
ly the same as for other swine and 
should follow closely the require- 
ments suggested by the National Re- 
search Council Publication 648, a 
University of Nebraska researcher 
told those attending the Nebraska 
SPF Swine Conference in Lincoln. 


A number of speakers addressed 
some 225 swine producers and pure- 
bred breeders, county extension 
agents, vocational agriculture teach- 
ers and other interested persons rep- 
resenting six states. Authorities dis- 
cussed such topics as herd improve- 
ment through performance testing, 
disease problems of SPF swine, SPF 
accreditation (formerly called certifi- 
cation) and the importance of sound 
management practices in an SPF 
swine operation. 

Throughout the one-day confer- 
ence at the Nebraska Center for Con- 


TABLE 1. Composition of 
Synthetic Milk* 


in 
Ingredients Ration 
Dried skim milk 75.0 
Emulsifiable fat ... 10.0 
Glucose (cerelose) .... 10.0 
Vitamin and mineral mix: 
0.147 
lodized salt 0.500 
Trace mineral mixt 0.128 
4.225 
5.0 
*Reconstituted to a 15% solids level 
+Added per ib. of dry basa! milk: Vitamin 


A, 1,200 1.U.; vitamin D, 400 1.U.; vitamin E, 
3 mg.; vitamin K, | mg.; vitamin Cc, 5 mg.; 
thiamine, 2.5 mg.; riboflavin, 5 mg.; pyridoxine 
5 mg.; calcium pantothenate, 30 mg.; inositol 
100 mg.; niacin, 10 mg.; choline chloride, 500 
mg., and vitamin By, 25 mg 

tlevels 
solids milk are as follows: 
mg.; iodine, 0.66 mg.; cobalt, 0.45 mg.; iron, 
16.7 mg.; copper, 1.27 mg.; zinc, 8.70 mg.; 
sulfur, 18.8 mg.; calcium, 14.8 mg.; sodium, 
36.02 mg., and chlorine, 55.40 mg. 


in one quart of 15% 
Manganese, 


of minerals 


TABLE 2. N. U. Pig Pre-Starter Ration 


(For primary SPF swine or baby pigs 
weaned at less than three weeks of age)* 


% in 


Ingredients Ration 
Sugar (cane or beet) 15.00 
Sugar (corn) 12.50 
Yellow corn (fine ground) 13.75 
Dried skim milk 40.00 
44% solvent soybean oj! meal 7.00 
70% fish meal 5.00 
Lard (stabilized) 2.50 
Dried brewers yeast ..... 1.00 
Trace minerals (high zinc swine 0.15 
Dicalicium phosphate 0.35 
Ground limestone 0.25 
lodized salt . 0.50 
Vitamin-antibiotic premix? ‘ 2.00 

100.00 

Calculated Analysis 

Vitamin A, 2000 
Vitamin D, 1.U./Ib. ‘ 400 
Riboflavin, mg./ib. ‘ 5 
Pantothenic acid, mg./ib ‘ be 10 
Choline, mg./ib 450 
Vitamin mg./ib 20 
Antibiotics, mg./ib ve ; 50 


In addition the following vitamins were added 
per pound of ration: 


Menadione, mg./ib 1.0 


Vitamin E, mg./ib. . 1.0 


*Feed 5-10 ik. per pig. 
*Ground yellow corn used as a carrier 


| quirements 


By Dr. Leo Lucas and Dan Lutz 


University of Nebraska 


tinuing Education, 
mered home these points: 


(1) The SPF swine program is not | 
a panacea to end all ills of the swine | 
industry. However, it has a promis- | 


ing future and can pay dividends to 
those who understand its aims and 
observe its strict requirements. 

(2) The SPF swine program is a 
guide toward better management, not 
a substitute for it. In fact, some of 
the documented benefits in increased 
total gain and rate of gain may be 
traced to improved management as 
much as to the higher health level 
of the swine involved. 

(3) Certain 
made in most instances to enter or 


change over to the SPF program, | 


and some swine setups are not as 
adaptable to SPF swine production 
as others. 

FEEDING PROGRAM FOR SPF 
SWINE—Dr. Donald B. Hudman, as- 
sistant professor of animal husband- 
ry at the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, concentrated on recommen- 
dations toward developing a com- 


plete feeding program for SPF swine | 


now moving in increasing numbers to 
midwestern farms. 

Strict adherence to nutritive re- 
listed by the National 
Research Council is the key to the 


| success in the nutrition of SPF pigs, 
| Dr. Hudman stated. While rations for | 


TABLE 3. 20°% Protein Pig Starter Ration | 


% in 

Ingredients Ration 
Ground yellow corn 18.35 
| Ground oat groats 10.00 
Ground wheat ........ 10.00 
Soy bean mea! [44% 12.50 
Dried whey ....... 10.00 

| Fish meal (60%) 2.50 
Dried brewers yeast 0.50 
Fat (stabilized) 3.00 
Sugar (beet or cane) 10.00 
Dicalcium phosphate 0.50 
Salt liodized) ..... 0.50 
Trace minerals (high zinc, swine) 0.15 
2.00 


Vitamins-antibiotic mix* 


*Added at the following rate per pound of 


ration: Vitamin A, 2,000 1|.U.; Vitamin D2, 400 | 


1.U.; vitamin Bis, 15 mg.; riboflavin, 1.5 mg.; 
niacin, 10.0 mg.; pantothenic acid, 1.0 mg.; 
choline chioride, 113.5 mg., and antibiotics, 


25 mg. Carrier—Ground yellow corn. 


TABLE 4. N. U. Growing-Finishing 


Rations 
—Per cent in ration— 
Grower 
16% 14% 12% 
Ingredient protein protein protein 
Ground corn or milo 72.8 78.0 83.8 
Soybean meal (44%) 21.0 16.2 10.5 
Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal (17%) .... 2.5 2.5 2.5 
Ground limestone . 06 0.9 04 
Dicalcium phosphate. 1.5 0.8 1.0 
Salt (iodized) ...... 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Trace mineral [high 
zinc, swine) . 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Vitamin-antibiotic 
MTT 1.0 1.0 1.0 


*Added at the following rate per pound of 
complete feed, for i6, 14 and 12% protein 
rations, respectively: Vitamin A, 1,000, 500, 
500 |.U.; vitamin D, 180, 180, 180 1.U.; ribo- 
flavin, 1.25, 0.75, 0.75 mg.; niacin, 2.0, 1.0, 
2.0 mg.; calcium pantothenate, 4.8, 3.0, 3.0 
mg.; choline chioride, 50, 50, 100 mg.; vitamin 
Bio, 7.5, 5.0, 5.0 mg., and antibiotic, 20, 10, 
10 mg. 

tAntibiotics are recommended for both pri- 
mary and secondary SPF swine. The SPF pro- 
gram will eliminate certain virus diseases but 
other micro-organisms are prevalent on the 
farm. Antibiotics will help the SPF pig adjust 
to his environment. 


speakers ham- | 
| swine are generally the same, feed- 


sacrifices must be | 


both primary and secondary SPF 
ing management techniques are dif- 
ferent, he pointed out. 

He outlined a detailed feeding pro- 
gram for SPF swine as follows: 

Surgically - obtained baby pigs 
should be fed a liquid diet consisting 
of egg and homogenized-pasteurized 
milk with a supplement of minerals 
and vitamin K for the first four 
weeks. Liquid synthetic milk such as 
the formula shown in Table 1 has 
been used with good results at the 
University of Nebraska. The synthet- 
ic milk is fortified with vitamins and 
minerals and fed at the 15% solids 
level. 

After the first week of isolation it 
is recommended that a highly pala- 
table 20 to 22% protein pre-starter 
(see Table 2) be fed while the pigs 
are in the laboratory. 

The weight of the pig raised in 
the laboratory is directly dependent 
upon the consumption of dry feed 
while at the laboratory, the Nebras- 
ka researcher explained. Therefore, 
the pre-starter should contain a high 
level of dried skim milk and other 
palatable ingredients such as sugar, 


fish meal and lard. It is usually easier | 


to convert the pigs from a liquid diet 
to a dry diet in the meal form than 
in the pellet form, he indicated. 


In addition to feeding the baby pig 
the pre-starter while in the labora- 
tory, another 5 to 10 lb. of pre-start- 
er per pig should be fed after the 
primary SPF pigs reach the farm. 
About 3-5 Ib. of the same pre-starter 
per pig may be helpful in initiating 
early creep feed consumption of sec- 
ondary SPF pigs while nursing the 
sow. This should be introduced in a 
creep area when the baby pig is 7 
to 14 days of age, Dr. Hudman ad- 
vised. 

After the pre-starter has been con- 
sumed, an 18 to 20% protein pig 
starter (see Table 3) should be fed 
until the pigs weigh a minimum of 
25 to 30 lb. (preferably 30 lb.). This 
starter ration should contain at least 
20% milk products, preferably dried 


| skim milk. 


Following the starter ration, a 
16% grower ration (see Table 4) 
should be fed until the pigs weigh 
approximately 50 Ib. This grower ra- 
tion is a highly fortified corn-soy- 
bean meal ration. A 14% protein 
growing-finishing ration (Table 4) 


should be fed until the pigs weigh 
about 125 Ib. The protein level can 
be reduced to 12% for growing-fin- 
ishing pigs from 125 Ib. to market 
weight or selection of breeding stock 
at about 200 Ib. 

The same rations listed for grow- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The authors 
of this special article, Dr. Leo Lucas 
and Dan Lutz, are extension animal 
husbandman and assistant extension 
editor, respectively, at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


ing and finishing swine can be used 
for breeding stock if they are hand- 
fed to a satisfactory condition during 
gestation. The 14% protein ration 
can be hand-fed at a rate of 1.2 to 
15% of body weight for the first 2s 
of gestation. During the last % of 
gestation the 16% protein grower ra- 
tion should be fed at a rate of 1.5 
to 2.0% of body weight. 

During lactation a _ gradual in- 
crease of the 16% protein grower ra- 
tion to a full feed at 5 to 7 days af- 
ter farrowing is recommended. Also 
a bulky self-fed ration can be used 
during gestation and lactation. 


SPECIFIC NUTRITION AND 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF 
SPF SWINE—The use of antibiotics 
in the pre-starter, 16% protein grow- 
er and 14% protein growing-finish- 
ing rations are recommended at the 
feeding levels of 50, 25, 20 and 10 
mg. per pound of feed, respectively. 

The SPF program is designed to 
eliminate specific viral pathogens. 
Other microorganisms such as bac- 
teria may be contacted on the farm; 
therefore, antibiotics may be espe- 
cially helpful in helping the pig adapt 
to a different environment. Although 
antibiotics and chemotherapeutics are 
not considered nutrients, they do 
have a place in SPF swine rations, 
Dr. Hudman emphasized. 

Due to an increased rate of growth 
by most SPF swine after weaning, 
special attention should be given to 
the calcium to phosphorus ratio and 
level of calcium and phosphorus in 
rations. Specific recommendations in- 
clude the feeding of no more than 
0.8% calcium in the ration with a 
calcium-phosphorus ratio of about 
1.25:1. Vitamin D should be fed at 
approximately the NRC requirements 
and excess vitamin D supplementa- 
tion should be avoided, he cautioned. 

Other than the use of iodized salt 
as a source of sodium, chlorine and 
iodine, calcium and phosphorus and 
zine and iron (possibly copper) are 
the other minerals that should be 
given consideration in all SPF swine 
rations. 

Careful attention should be given 
to primary stock when they reach 
the farm. Some pigs tend to overeat 
while others do nct start eating im- 
mediately. Hand feeding for a week 
after receiving them at the farm is 
desirable in many cases, he conclud- 


PROGRESS REPORT ON SPF 
PROGRAM—A Nebraskan who has 
been one of the key figures in devel- 
oping laboratory techniques to deliver 
hysterectomy pigs gave producers a 
progress report on the SPF program 
in Nebraska. 

Norman Underdahl, associate pro- 
fessor of veterinary science at the 
University of Nebraska, recalled that 
in 1957 the program was initiated 


SPF PANEL—This panel of specific-pathogen-free swine producers told of 
problems encountered in SPF swine production during the Nebraska SPF 
Swine Conference held in the Nebraska Center for Continuing Education in 
Lincoln. Shown, left to right, are: Frank Pierce, Greenwood; George Pick, 
Hartington; Dr. Robert M. Koch, chairman of the University of Nebraska 
department of animal husbandry and panel moderator; James Volk, Battle 


Creek, and Max Gemar, Sutton. 


| 
| ] 
| 
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WORKSHOP — A _ workshop atmosphere prevailed in the new 
as the 
Long desks allowed participants, 
and take notes on talks delivered by 


Center for Continuing Education 
was held. 


ducers, to spread out their materials 


Nebraska 


Nebraska SPF Swine Conference 
most of whom are swine pro- 


a battery of speakers. Seated at a projector is Dr. George A. Young, chair- 
man of the University of Nebraska department of veterinary science, and 
a key figure in the development of successful laboratory techniques for de- 


livering hysterectomy pigs. At the 


podium (at left) are Dr. Leo Lueas, 


Nebraska extension animal husbandman, and Norman Underdahl, an asso- 
ciate of Dr. Young in specific-pathogen-free swine work. 


when 39 pigs were obtained by hys- 
terectomy and placed on Nebraska 
farms. Offspring from these pigs 
were used to repopulate other farms 
Data have now been compiled on 74 
farrows on 30 farms over a period 
of three years of swine production. 

The level of management and sani- 
tation on the 30 farms was graded 
as 10 poor, 16 average and four good, 
Mr. Underdahl revealed. He added 
that 27 producers fed a home-mix 
type ration, and three fed a com- 
plete mixed commercial ration. 

Seventy-one or 96% of the farrows 
passed the SPF accreditation. Fifty- 
six or 76% of the farrows passed the 
155 lb. herd performance standards 
at 140 days of age. 

Reasons for failure to meet per- 
formance standards primarily were 
diarrhea in baby pigs, milking or nu- 
tritional problems. All herds had 
roundworms (ascaris) to some ex- 
tent, and it was considered a severe 
problem in several herds, Mr. Un- 
derdahl observed. 

“Producers generally were able to 
recover from the problems. which 
prevented accreditation for perform- 
ance. These producers in all but two 
cases were able to meet performance 
standards on the following farrows,” 
the Nebraska scientist said. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS FOR PRO- 
DUCERS—The major problems con- 
fronting SPF swine producers en- 
rolled in the Nebraska SPF accredi- 
tation program and some recommend- 
ed solutions were summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Milking problem, mammitis or mas- 
titis—Commonly found organism not 
specific for swine. Agalactia—refer 


treatment to a veterinarian as a 
hormonal condition. 
Diarrhea (in young pigs) — ‘We 


have been either lucky or effective 
in preventing T.G.E. (transmissible 
gastro enteritis) one of the principal 
baby pig killers, as this problem has 
yet to be diagnosed in any Nebraska 
SPF herds.” 

Shakers (weak pigs)—This prob- 
lem has occurred in three instances. 
It is best handled by a change in boar 
as there seems to be a genetic tie-up. 

Erysipelas (diamond skin disease) 
and PPLO (Pleuro - pneumonia - like 
organism)—Erysipelas has been diag- 
nosed but seems to be less of a prob- 
lem in SPF herds due to a higher 
level of health. Also, other contrib- 
uting agents may not be present to 
weaken swine. Both organisms may 
be contributory to chronic lame- 
nesses. 

Influenza or swine flu—Virus and 
bacteria (Hemaphilus suis) Bacteri- 
um commonly found in respiratory 
tract of normal swine. Complicated 
cycle allows virus to persist in na- 


ture. Take as a starting point any 
pigs infested with swine flu and lung- 
worms. The lungworms readily in- 
corporate the virus into their eggs 
previous to laying. The lungworm 
eggs carrying the virus are then 
coughed up, swallowed and pass out 
in the fecal waste of the pig. The 
lungworm eggs carrying the virus 
are eaten by earthworms (Eisenia 
foetidae) and the lungworm to give 
larvae infection to the pig. The pig 
liking earthworms eats the earth- 
worms containing the larvae of the 
lungworms which in turn contain the 
virus. 

Poisonings—They may be of vari- 
ous kinds and due to plants, insecti- 
cides, salt, heavy metals such as lead. 


Edema Disease There is still 


much discussion on this condition— | 


probably as much a management 


| problem as anything else. It is found 


| examination of lung tissues. 


especially 
doing very well. 


in young pigs which are | 


Dr. E. L. Stair, Nebraska veteri- | 


nary science department staff mem- 
ber, said that virus pig pneumonia 
(VPP), one of the major diseases at 
which the SPF program is aimed, is 
difficult to diagnose by microscopic 
In ex- 
periments at Nebraska, he reported, 
migrating roundworms (ascaris) 
seem to give the same picture micro- 
scopically as VPP. Work at Nebras- 
ka parallels that of English workers 
who claim gross examination, coupled 
with incidence in the herd, gives the 
best indication as to infection, he 
said. 

The Nebraska 


tool for the elimination of the chron- 
ic debilitating diseases . . . it will not 
eliminate the pathogenic organisms 
which live in or have a stage of their 
life cycle in the soils, such as the 
organism causing erysipelas and the 
various parasite eggs.” 

CONTROLLING PARASITES — 
This fact was elaborated on by Dr. G. 
W. Kelley, a colleague of Dr. Stair, 
in a discussion on controlling para- 
sites in SPF swine herds. 

Dr. Kelley, who has specialized in 
studies of internal parasites of live- 
stock, told producers that the SPF 
process eliminates lice and mites but 
has little effect on worm parasites 
that live within pigs. 

Worm eggs survive the clean-up 
period between conventional swine 
depopulation and restocking with 
SPF pigs, Dr. Kelley explained. These 
eggs produce worms in new SPF 
pigs. As a result, almost all of the 
repopulated herds in Nebraska have 
become infected with the large round- 
worm within a short time after es- 

(Turn to page 22) 
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FLYING 
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YoU SELL 
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CALL YOUR KRAFT MAN TODAY 


the same people who bring you Velveeta 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


Division Offices: Chicago 


[+ Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


IOWA POULTRY VISITORS—Reigiam poultrymen W. 


Spoermans (left) 


and F. Van Riet (right) were recent visitors at Ames In-Cross breeding farms 
| in Iowa. Mr. Spoormans operates a hatchery in Arendonk, Belgium, and Mr. 
| Van Riet is a poultry processor in Buggenhout. Orris Osheim (second from 
left) and I. L. Williams, Ames In-Cross geneticists, conducted the Iowa tour. 


tablishment of the SPF herd, the re- | and VVP are primary diseases 


searcher said. 

To alleviate the effects of the mi- 
grating roundworms, farmers should 
prevent baby pigs from eating round- 
worm eggs. 

“Don’t allow any worms to mature 
within the intestine of the pigs on 
the farm. Treat all stock at intervals 
to kill the egg producing females be- 
fore they reach maturity.” 

As it takes 60 days for the worms 
to grow to maturity, all swine on 
the farm should be treated at 60- 
day intervals. A simple program may 
be initiated by treating baby pigs 
when they reach 60 days of age, then 
repeating the treatment at 120 days 
of age. Market pigs should be shipped 
before another 60 days have elapsed 

| but selected breeding stock should 
be treated at this 180-day interval. 
Treat all swine on the place at each 
of these intervals except females 
| which are within a month of farrow- 


| ing, Dr. Kelley recommended. 


ACCREDITATION PROGRAM — 
L. C. Welch, supervisor of the Ne- 
braska SPF swine accreditation pro- 
gram, reported that 58 producers are 
currently enrolled, with 11 having 
some or all purebred stock. An ad- 
ditional 20 to 30 more purebred herds 
will be enrolled in the next year 
| prior to the time pigs are farrowed 
by natural means, he predicted. 
Health accreditation is granted on 
| basis of observation on the farm, ex- 
| amination at slaughter, blood testing 
and special laboratory tests where 
the situation demands, he said. AR 
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checked for in 7 to 10 pigs from each 
crop at time of slaughter, the re- 
searcher pointed out. 

Brucellosis and leptospirosis tests 
are conducted on blood samples taken 
from all mature breeding stock, Mr. 
Welch said. Special laboratory tests 
are conducted to detect disease such 
as TGE and bloody scours. 

Mr. Welch listed the following rec- 
ords of performance obtained thus 
far on Nebraska SPF pigs farrowed 
during the spring, 1961, season: 

Twenty-two pig crops (2,013 pigs) 
averaged 9.8 litters each, with a far- 
rowing average of 9.8 pigs per litter. 
Average number of pigs per litter 
raised to 35 days was 8.7; to 140 days 
—8.6. Average individual weight at 
154 days was 211 lb.. average litter 
weight was 1,816 lb. 

Mr. Welch expressed the opinion 
that there is room for much improve- 
ment in the meat-type characteris- 
tics of SPF swine herds. And he 
added that little work has been done 
in the area of feed conversion of 
SPF swine, although cooperators 
have been encouraged to collect feed 
consumption data wherever possible. 


PERFORMANCE TESTING —Dr. 
L. J. Sumption, assistant professor 
of animal husbandry, pointed up the 
importance of performance testing in 
swine herd improvement. 

“Performance testing of the key 
herds of swine that supply breeding 
stock to the industry is no longer a 
mere fashion; it is now an economic 
necessity,” he declared. 

Now that breeders have their rec- 
ords, Dr. Sumption continued, it is 
important that they develop a sound 
but simple program of selection. He 
recommended that breeders concen- 
trate on increasing growth rate and 
feed efficiency and reducing backfat 
thickness. “Despite the past empha- 
sis on selecting for litter size, it is 
recommended that breeders improve 
fertility by management and nutri- 
tion,” the Nebraska animal scientist 
said. He added that “even the breed- 
ers with the best intentions are se- 
lecting for too many traits.” 

An intensive selection program 
should be combined with reporting 
actual data on growth, feed efficien- 
cy and carcass cutouts, similar to 
existing breed certification methods, 
Dr. Sumption suggested. 

According to this authority, breed 
leaders that set out with a critical 
selection program will dominate the 
swine industry in the period ahead. 
He termed the approach for the com- 
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MILLING INSTALLATION—A new 24 in. triple mill with automatic chain 
conveyors and truck hoist of 30-ton capacity have been installed at Ray & 
McDonald Service, Cookeville, Tenn. The new facility includes vertical and 
horizontal mixers and molasses blenders. It has a 1,500 bu. bucket elevator 
and metal outside storage bins for small grains, complete with drying equip- 
ment. The installation was designed and installed by Seco, Inc., Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn. 


mercial swine producer much simpler. 

“His main task is to locate su- 
perior performing boars to use for 
rotational crossbreeding. The com- 
mercial producer should be willing 
to pay the breeder for the effort re- 
quired to produce superior breeding 
stock,” he said. 


FARMER PANEL—A pane! of 
farmers from widely scattered areas 
of Nebraska generally predicted a 
promising future for the SPF swine 
repopulation program, although all 
agreed there are serious problems to 
be solved and important conditions 
to be met. 

Making up the panel moderated by 
Dr. Robert Koch, chairman of the 
University of Nebraska department 
of animal husbandry, were: Frank 
Pierce, Greenwood; James Volk, Bat- 
tle Creek; Max Gemar, Sutton, and 


| George Pick, Hartington, all Nebras- 


ka hogmen. 

Mr. Pierce was one of six original 
farmers chosen by the University of 
Nebraska veterinary science depart- 
ment in 1957 to rear laboratory-pro- 
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duced SPF pigs under farm condi- 
tions. 

The Greenwood, Neb., farmer said 
the SPF pigs, once adjusted to their 
new surroundings and feed, “proved 
their worth by making some spec- 
tacular gains in growth and weight.” 
He noted that “today, many of the 
third and fourth secondary genera- 
tions of the original primary stock 
are equalling or even surpassing the 
performance of the first litters of 
pigs.” 

He expressed the belief that the 
sow is still an efficient “mortgage 
lifter” for the farmer, and that “the 
new SPF sow will do the job better 
and faster than the old model.” 

“If and when hog prices drop,” 
Mr. Pierce said, “and the supply gets 
top heavy and margin of profit slim, 
SPF hogs may make the difference 
between profit and loss.” 

Mr. Volk discussed the program 
from the standpoint of the purebred 
seed stock producer. 

He noted early problems in rearing 
hysterectomy (primary SPF) pigs 
have largely been solved through ex- 
perience. Hand feeding and limiting 
amounts available to small animals 
have alleviated problems in his herd 
such as overeating, which causes 
scouring and a “staggering” condi- 
tion in pigs. 

The Madison County, Neb., swine 
breeder observed that in the case of 
a foundation stock producer getting 
into the SPF operation, outstanding 
sows must be sacrificed in the 
changeover. “In my case, sows with 
a long history of production testing 
and meat certification work were 
sacrificed,” he said. He also cited 
high costs of acquiring hysterectomy 
pigs—$48 each—and loss of produc- 
tion in changeover from conventional 
to SPF swine. 

The program takes a little glamour 
out of the business since it restricts 
from breeding shows and public auc- 
tions, a heretofore unsurpassed meth- 
od of advertising, Mr. Volk analyzed. 

However, the program “provides 
the only method for a seed stock pro- 
ducer to guarantee the health of his 
hogs in regard to diseases which the 
program is set up to eliminate,” he 
emphasized. 

Mr. Gemar, representing SPF pro- 
ducers who experienced initially poor 
results, told the 225 persons from six 
states attending the conference that 
he is still “100% in favor of the SPF 
certification program.” The Sutton, 
Neb., farmer told of shaky and weak 
pigs on the first farrowing from SPF 
breeding stock. However, on the sec- 
ond farrowing from the same ani- 
mals, the problem was not apparent, 
he stated. 

George Pick, Hartington, Neb., 
Landrace and Hampshire breeder, 
pointed out that swine breeders not 
in the SPF program should consider 
several factors before entering the 
program. 

He suggested that those thinking 
about getting into an SPF operation 
should ask themselves: 

(1) What disease difficulties exist 

(Turn to REPORT, page 67) 
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An exterior view of the Brown feed plant is enetied in 
the first photo. The plant is nearly a block long and has 
two levels. This photo shows the street or lower side. 


ficient basis. 


Arkansas Poultry and Feed Firm 
Shows Steady Progress 


By JESS BLAIR 
Feedstaffs Special Correspondent 


An Arkansas feed and poultry firm 


has been showing steady growth in | 


the broiler industry. Jeff D. Brown 
& Co., Inc., of Springdale, has been 
increasing production some 5 to 12% 
a year. 

The firm includes Jeff D. Brown, 
president; his son, Gail E. Brown, 
who is in charge of flock testing and 
breeding, and Pat Henry, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of feeding. 

The company is completely inte- 
grated in hatching and raising broil- 
ers, but does not own a processing 
plant. The owners have a hatchery 
at Rogers, Ark., for hatching broiler 
chicks and another at Springdale for 
hatching Ledbrest cockerels. They 
have breeder hen flocks, a feed mill 
and over 100 contract growers. When 
birds are marketed, the company 
trucks haul them to a local process- 
ing plant. 

“We have tried to hold expansion 
to a normal growth rate and increase 
our broilers only fast enough to keep 
everything in balance,” said Mr. 
Brown. “We are trying to get better 
birds in the houses and improve each 
phase of our business in proportion.” 

The company has been keeping 
about 1,250,000 broilers on feed dur- 
ing the year except in the fall, when 
this number is reduced to about 1 
million, with the main cutback com- 
ing in September. Altogether the firm 
feeds out about 5 million a year. 

This year there has been a slight 


The first photo illustrates use of a two-way radio system 
by Jeff D. Brown & Co. The mill foreman can relay in- 
structions to a trucker who may find a problem at one 
of the broiler houses. A card file provides detailed in- 


| 


increase in broilers, along with breed- 
er hens and cockerels. Other improve- 
ments have been the addition of seven 
new incubators which will bring the 
capacity to a point where the own- 
ers will not need to lease other hatch- 
eries, which they have been doing in 
the past. 

Feed production has also been in- 
creased and it now approximates 900 
tons a week. All feed is mixed at the 
mill in Springdale, and then distrib- 
uted to the grow-out farms within a 
radius of about 50 miles. 

“We don’t have a complete push 
button mill,” said Mr. Henry, who is 
in charge of all feeding, “but we've 
added to it and made so many im- 
provements that it operates in about 
the same manner.” 

The mill is a block long and is built 
on two levels. Trucks and rail un- 
loadings are made on the second 
story level, while the office and some 
of the machinery are on the lower 
floor, which opens into a side street. 
Feed ingredients are shipped in by 
both rail and truck. 


The second picture shows a pellet mill in the plant. The 
plant has been renovated to put operations on an ef- 


The firm has devoted considerable | 


attention to mill performance in try- | 


ing to improve efficiency. Developed 
about two years ago were some mix- 
ing methods that eliminated certain 
steps and increased production rate 
about 0.3 ton per man-hour. Instead 
of dumping calcium and certain other 
ingredients into each feed batch, the 
company began making a premix of 


“ 


formation on each grower and the broilers he raises. The 
second photo shows feed being loaded at the Brown mill. 
All except some test feed is delivered in bulk, officials of 
the Springdale firm said, 


minor elements. This blend, including 
a vitamin premix and other materials, 
is then mixed with the grain and 
protein source. 

Equipment in the mill includes the 
grinder, two vertical mixers, two pel- 
let mills, crumbler and other facili- 
ties. There are two tanks for fat. The 
plant has 12 bins with a capacity of 
500 tons for corn, soybean meal and 
other ingredients. Bins for finished 
feed are built over a 50-ft. platform 
scale. 

The company has seven bulk 
trucks, with the largest one holding 
14 tons, and altogether there are 47 
pieces of rolling equipment. Each one 
is equipped with a two-way radio, 
which is also placed in the main of- 
fice and two hatcheries. 

“We have a large antenna on a 
nearby mountain,” said Mr. Henry, 
“and this gives us coverage in a 50- 
mile radius. We find it especially 


valuable in checking with our drivers 
For example, suppose a driver out 40 


This picture was taken inside a new 
house used to test breeder hens and 
cockerels. 
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BIG DUTCHMAN WAREHOUSE—The Big Dutchman Automatic Feeder 
Co., Zeeland, Mich., recently opened this branch warehouse at Nacogdoches, 
Texas. The new building, built of clear span steel truss Dur-A-Frames, was 
constructed to meet the need of the growing Texas poultry industry, Big 
Dutchman officials said. The Texas branch, under the management of Dick 
Haggard, is said to maintain a complete inventory of Big Dutchman auto- 
matic poultry equipment, along with a complete stock of parts. 


miles from town finds something that 
needs attention. He calls in to the mill 
office, and the mill foreman immedi- 
ately pulls the card on this particular 
house. He can see the number and 
age of the birds and kind of feed be- 
ing used. If it is a feeding problem, 
we relay instructions. But if it con- 
cerns the health of the birds, we page 
the main office and if a service man 
is out in that vicinity, he is dis- 
patched to the farm.” 

The company works mostly with 
farm contractors on grow-out opera- 
tions. Many of these farmers have 
been with the company for several 
years. Mr. Brown finds it more ad- 
visable to help an efficient grower 
expand his facilities than to sign up 
new growers. The company helps 
finance new equipment but the grow- 
er must pay for additional buildings 
through other sources. 

Mr. Brown has one group of grow- 
ers over 50 miles from town, which 
increases feed hauling expense. To 
alleviate this problem, one of the 
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group bought a bulk truck of his own 
and does most of the feed hauling for 
the others. 


“We prefer to work with growers 
closer in,”’ Mr. Brown said, “but our 
main consideration has been the ef- 
ficiency of the man. We have learned 
from experience that carelessness and 
bad management can cost us 3¢ Ib. 
on disease losses, so our three service 
men are given orders to see that any 
bad management practice is instantly 
eliminated.” 

The service men have regular 
areas, but the visits are staggered 
so that the farm grower never knows 
exactly when the field man will ar- 
rive. 


“For the most part, the working 
agreement with farm growers is sat- 
isfactory,” said Mr. Brown. “This is 
the way the industry got its fast 
growth here in Northwest Arkansas. 
There is some trend toward the build- 
ing of company-owned houses, but we 
are content with the present plan, 
particularly with broilers. In our 
breeder hen and cockerel operations, 
the expansion is on our own land, 
however, since this requires consid- 
erably more supervision.” 


—_ 


Iowa Student Wins in 
MFMaA Essay Contest 


AMES, IOWA —George White, 
Iowa State University student from 
Bloomfield, Iowa, has won first place 
in a state agricul- 
tural essay con- 
test. His essay will 
now be entered in 
a regional contest 
with winners from 
| seven other states. 
Mr. 
_ award, $50 and an 
expense - paid trip 
to the Centennial 
Nutrition Confer- 
ence in Kansas 
City, was made by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., which sponsored the contest 
with land-grant institutions in eight 
states. Grand prize winners of $300, 
$200 and $100 will be announced at 
the nutrition conference Oct. 23-25. 
All essays are on the subject, “A 
Word Picture of the Broad Field of 
Agriculture and Why I Have Selected 
a Career in It.” 

The Iowa State student will be a 
senior in agricultural journalism this 
fall. This summer he is working as an 
information trainee in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Nebraska to Host Two 


Nutrition Events in Fall 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Two nutrition 
conferences will be held in November 
and early December at the University 
of Nebraska College of Agriculture. 

The traditional feed and nutrition 
conference will be held November 17, 
according to Dr. P. L. Kelly, chair- 
man of the college’s department of 
dairy husbandry. 

In addition, a dealers’ nutrition 
conference will be held on the college 
campus Nov. 30-Dec. 1, Dr. Kelly 
said 


Programs for both conferences are 
being developed and will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 
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Financing Plan? 


Jim Atkins, vice president of the 
First National Bank, and Joe Brooks 
walked out of the Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon at the Hotel Manitou 
and found themselves strolling down 
the street together. The bank and 
Joe’s feed mill were in the same di- 
rection. 

“Joe,” Mr. Atkins said, “I often 
think how wonderful it is that we 
have a strong, active Chamber of 
Commerce in this city. I’ve been here 
12 years and I can think of at least 
25 major projects this chamber has 
originated and carried through to in- 
crease prosperity in the trade area.” 

The brown-haired feed dealer 
smiled. “I’m glad you feel that way, 
Jim. I'm a Chamber of Commerce 
booster, too. I gain a lot just by hear- 
ing other business men voice their 
ideas and cook up promotion stunts. 
But we now have a big problem fac- 
ing us that we had better tackle.” 

Tall, paunchy Mr. Atkins stopped, 
took his cigar from his mouth and 
looked at Joe. “What have you got 
on your mind, Joe? I know that look 
on your face. You mean business.” 


Financial Problem 

“I sure do,” the feed dealer said. 
“T'll admit business is good in the 
county, Jim, but feed dealers and 
farmers have a financial problem 
right now. And I think you bankers 
could help us—the First National and 
the State Bank of Hansen’s Creek.” 

The twe men had now reached the 
glass doors of the modern First Na- 
tional. 

“Better come in and tell me about 
it,” Mr. Atkins invited. “My office is 
air conditioned, you know, and it’s 
hot out here. Farmers and feed men 
are an important part of our business. 
I want to hear about their problems.” 

So the two men went into the ex- 


ecutive vice president’s air condi- 
tioned office. Mr. Atkins sat down 
behind his walnut desk and Joe took 
a shining captain’s chair opposite. 

“Let’s hear about this financing 
trouble,’ Mr. Atkins invited. 

Joe crossed his right leg over the 
left. “Well, as you know, Jim, a feed 
man must have considerable financing 
today to get along. Farmers can’t pay 
for feed every 30 days in most in- 
stances. The dealer either has to 
carry many accounts or send farmers 
to you bankers.” 

Mr. Atkins nodded, his hands fold- 
ed behind his greying head. 

“We've got dairy, hog, egg and 
broiler farmers around this area,”’ Joe 
said, “with a few men getting into 
feeding beef cattle. The dairy men 
get their monthly milk checks, the 
fellows who sell eggs get quick turn- 
over, but the hog farmers have to 
wait five months before they can sell 
their hogs and the broiler raisers wait 
a couple of months, while the beef 
boys must wait six months or more.” 

“And the investment those farmers 
have in stock, housing, equipment and 


other facilities is considerable,” put 
in Mr. Atkins. 
Joe smiled. “I can see you are 


thinking faster than I am.” 

Mr. Atkins grinned. “Joe, I certain- 
ly know that the finance require- 
ments of today’s feed men and farm- 
ers is twice and more than that of 
10 or more years ago. You've got to 
have more money to stay in the feed 
and farming business. What are you 
leading up to?” 

Need for Ag Finance Council 

Joe cleared his throat. “What I'm 
leading up to,” Joe said, “is that to- 
day feed men and farmers run to 
their banker almost as often as they 
do to their favorite restaurant. Neith- 
er feed man nor farmer has an annual 
financial plan. He asks for his financ- 
ing on a piece-meal basis. And that 


certainly must be expensive and in- 
efficient.” 

Mr. Atkins nodded. “To a certain 
extent. How would you change it?” 

Joe uncrossed his legs. An earnest 
look crept into his face. “Jim, I think 
this trade area needs an agricultural 
finance council. If we had such a 
council made up of the two bankers 
in the area, plus some feed men and 
others who sell to farmers, plus per- 
haps the county agent and also two 
or three financially successful farm- 
ers, we might be able to plan more 
effectively.” 

For a moment, Mr. Atkins said 
nothing, but his grey eyes sparkled. 
“Joe, that sounds interesting. How 
would we operate?” 

“Well, I think we would need to 
set up our objective first,” Joe said. 
“We'd agree on how the farmer could 
get financing—the feed dealer, too— 
and on what terms. One Illinois bank, 
I've heard, has a plan whereby the 
banker and the farmer loan applicant 
sit down and fill out a yearly finan- 
cial statement. This statement indi- 
cates how much money the farmer 
will need to borrow to carry on in 
the current year. Once this amount 
is agreed on, and the banker is con- 
vinced that the farmer has sufficient 
crops, stock, etc., to pay the loans, a 
total annual loan potential is setup. 

“Then, anytime during the year 
that the farmer needs to borrow, he 
can come in and get it all at once 
or in smaller portions, without mak- 
ing out additional applications.” 

“Very interesting,” said Mr. At- 
kins. “I've heard mention of that 
plan, too. Of course, it would apply 
only to well-rated farmers.” 

“Sure,” said Joe, “but if those well- 
rated farmers could get a specified 
annual loan, they could pay their 
feed dealers for feed and fertilizer, 
etc., on time, so we wouldn't have to 
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wait for our money, and that would 
ease our financing problem.” 

Mr. Atkins nodded as though con- 
sidering the proposition. 

Joe went on. “If an egg producer 
wants to build a 5,000 hen layer 
house for $15,000 or so, he needs 
financing, Jim. And if a farmer who 
raises 150 hogs wants to increase to 
200 or 250, he needs financing. We 
must find a way to handle such fi- 
nancing locally.” 

“And would the agriculture council 
help our present method of financ- 
ing?” Mr. Atkins asked. 

Joe nodded. “I’m sure it would. 
This council could survey the trade 
area and assemble agricultural facts 
not available now, at least in consid- 
erable detail. We need an egg mar- 
keting plan here with assured mar- 
kets and premiums for quality eggs. 
That would mean more layers, more 
houses and more financing. 

“We could also push pure bred 
quality hogs and finance some pure 
bred hog operations. We can set up 
realistic requirements for financing 
broilers. We can urge farmers to con- 
centrate on better dairy stock so that 
20 cows might produce as much milk 
as 25 formerly did.” 

“In other words,” stated Mr. At- 
kins, ‘this agricultural council would 
work out financing recommendations 
applicable to all local farming con- 
ditions. And, in addition, we would 
promote better breeding and more 
profitable marketing.” 

“That's it,’’ Joe said hopefully. “We 
are doing all of these now in a hit 
or miss fashion. Through a fact find- 
ing agricultural council, we could do 
it better, I believe, and at less cost.” 

Mr. Atkins chuckled. “Joe, you go 
ahead and arrange a meeting some 
evening. Invite some outstanding 
farmers, some feed dealers, the coun- 
ty agent and others. Let’s explore 
this idea.” 

“How about Carl Eklund of the 
State Bank?” Joe asked. “Shall I 
ask him?” 

‘Tl do it,” Mr. Atkins promised. 
“This is something he and I will want 
to work together on, too. After this 
initial meeting, Joe, we certainly 
ought to be able to see what such an 
agricultural finance council could do. 
Let’s try it, and see what happens.” 


Florida’s Swine Field 
Day Set for Sept. 15 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—University 
of Florida officials have announced 
that their sixth annual Swine Field 
Day will be held Sept. 15 at Gaines- 
ville. 

Among topics to be discussed at 
the event will be research studies 
dealing with pig parlor feed trials, 
soaked corn versus unsoaked corn 
and vitamin A and _ temperature 
study. 

The one-day event is sponsored by 
the university’s Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service in cooperation with the 
animal husbandry department and 
agricultural experiment station. 
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Science for the world’s well-being ® 


MANAGEMENT SEMINAR—Animal health product dis- 
tributors from all over the U.S. participated in a sales 
management seminar held at Ohio State University un- 
der sponsorship of Hess & Clark. Shown above with 
faculty member Dr. Jack 8S. Schiff, fourth from the left, 
are, left to right: Monte C. Forsyth, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Arthur L. Snell, San Antonio, Texas; James Ruth, Mari- 


Hess & Clark Holds 
Seminar on Animal 


Health Products 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Distributors 
of animal health products have con- 
cluded three days of intensive mid- 
summer «“cramming” here and have 
returned to their businesses to apply 
the principles learned 

Their “cramming” was done at a | 


| of the US. 
| seminar. 


above, 


sales management seminar held on 
the campus of Ohio State Univer- 
sity here under the sponsorship of 
Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. The 
animal health distributors—44 of 
them—journeyed at their own ex- 
pense to Columbus from all sections 
to participate in the 


Hess & Clark reports that the reg- 
istrants were kept “on the go” from 
early morning on with lectures and 
seminars covering territory manage- 
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on, Ohio, and Clyde Eby, Raleigh, N.C. Dr. Schiff is 
professor of marketing and head of the department of 
marketing at Pace College, New York City. In the photo 
(right) showmanship as an important ingredi- 
ent of selling is illustrated by a model at the seminar. 
Shown with the model is James R. Pfeil, manager of 
the company’s animal health products division. 


ment, sales training, compensation 
and motivation, supervision and com- 
munication, and merchandising tech- 
niques. Evening sessions were oc- 
cupied with case studies among eight 
groups of four and five men each 
working cooperatively to solve spe- 
cific case problems. Two such prob- 
lems, one on supervision of salesmen 
and the other on sales territory cov- 
erage, were worked out at night and 
solutions presented to the larger 
seminar groups in the morning. 
Hess & Clark Tour 

One afternoon was devoted to a 
bus ride to Ashland for a tour of 
Hess & Clark’s research facilities, a 
presentation on merchandising plans 
and techniques, and an ox-roast at 
the local golf club. In the presenta- 
tion, James R. Pfeil, animal health 
products manager of Hess & Clark, 
emphasized the need for distributors 
to assist their dealers in developing 
merchandising techniques. 

Various techniques were demon- 
strated by Mr. Pfeil, Bert Hutchison 
and Kees Zwikker, the latter two 
being assistant animal health prod- 
ucts managers at Hess & Clark. New 
fall promotions were used as ex- 
amples. 

Distributors of animal health prod- 
ucts, all of whom handle multiple 
lines, do not have a national associa- 
tion or an industry clearing house 
for information, according to Hess & 
Clark. Within recent years the indus- 
try has witnessed developments in 
the agricultural system which is be- 
coming more productive and more ef- 
ficient—with fewer farms, but farms 
that produce more agricultural prod- 
ucts than ever before in history. This 
improvement has placed a responsi- 
bility on distributors to become more 
productive, Hess & Clark pointed out. 


The firm’s specific objectives of the | 
seminar were to help the distributor | 


to: (1) Bring selling knowledge and 
skills to maximum efficiency; (2) 
critically review sound principles of 
selling and distribution, sales man- 
agement and marketing; (3) chai- 
lenge the distributors to produce new 
ideas and methods; (4) provide a 
forum for exchanging ideas with con- 
temporaries in the field, and (5) set 
up among the distributors of Hess & 
Clark products an informal “seminar 
alumni,” thus providing opportuni- 
ties for a continuing exchange of 
ideas and developments. 

The management faculty was head- 
ed by Dr. W. Arthur Cullman, asso- 
ciate professor of business organiza- 
tion at Ohio State and vice president 
of Management and Business Serv- 
ices, a Columbus consulting firm. His 
associates included Dr. Jack S. Schiff, 
professor of marketing and chairman 
of the marketing department of Pace 
College, New York City, and Dr. 
William R. Davidson, Ohio State pro- 
fessor of business organization and 
vice president of Management and 
Business Services. 

A Priority List 

Dr. Davidson reminded the distrib- 
utors that the seminar represented a 
considerable investment, not only by 
Hess & Clark and the faculty, but 
also in time and effort by the regis- 
trants themselves. As they departed 
he suggested that “before you get in- 
volved in anything else, make a list 
of specific things you would like to 
do in your organization on the basis 
of what you heard and learned here. 
Pick out several, put them in priority 
order, and keep the list in front 
where you have to look at it every 
day.” 

However, he also cautioned them 
to experiment first before turning the 
organization upside down. 


Continuous Culling of 
Pullets Doesn’t Pay 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M. — The 
practice of continually culling and 
replacing pullets that do not lay 50% 
of the time during three-or-four- 
month periods is not as profitable as 
not culling and replacing in toto once 
a year, agricultural experiment sta- 
tion researchers at New Mexico State 
University report. 

They point out that continual cull- 
ing of a flock of pullets increases the 
cost of operation because more re- 
placement pullets are used. 

The constant presence of lice in 
the culled groups suggests diseases 
may act in a similar manner, they 
said. Sick or obviously unproductive 
birds should always be culled from a 
flock, it was noted. 

In this study, the egg production 
and egg characteristics of a group 
of culled layers, where replacements 
were made, were compared with 
those of an unculled population. Both 
groups were housed in individual 
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PURINA TEACHING 
third Ralston Purina teaching award 
in poultry science has been presented 
to Dr. Jack Long, professor of poul- 
try science at Purdue University, La- 


AWARD—The 


fayette, Ind. Robert C. Morton (left) 
of the Ralston Purina Co. public rela- 
tions staff is shown here presenting 
the award and plaque to Dr. Long at 
the Poultry Science Assn. meeting. 
The citation to Dr. Long recognized 
his contributions to poultry science 
and agriculture through “inspiring 
leadership and instruction to poultry 
science students.” The citation recog- 
nized Dr. Long’s research work in 
turkey production and his investiga- 
tions of the effects of environmental 
control upon poultry. He was also 
commended for technical and popu- 
lar writings. 


New Turkey Research 
Planned by Federation 


MINNEAPOLIS— Two new re- 
search projects were given prelimi- 
nary approval and a third project set 
up for further study at a _ recent 
meeting of a special sub-committee of 
the National Turkey Federation re- 
search advisory committee. 

Approval was given on a project 
at Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas on basic nutritional re- 
quirements of turkeys of different 
ages with particular reference to vi- 
tamin A. The research advisory com- 
mittee indicated its members feel this 
basic research is necessary as many 
of the standards for turkey nutrition 
are based on studies with other poul- 
try, and it is important these be re- 
checked by actual research with tur- 
keys 

A project on individual variations 
in nutritional requirements to be con- 
ducted at Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station was given tentative ap- 
proval and a more detailed outline 
of the project requested. 

Plans relative to a research project 
on the cost of growing early turkeys 
vs. regular season turkeys was dis- 
cussed at length, the group said. 
While everyone was in agreement 
that such research was badly needed, 
the magnitude and cost of such a 
project was so great 
doubt if adequate funds can be made 
to carry such a project to completion, 
the meeting report said. Research 
workers from the University of Min- 
nesota agreed to give further study 
to setting up a project on certain 
phases of the subject. 

Committee members present for 
the meeting were: Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, 
chairman, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, Carpenter & 
Associates, Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. 
Oliver Peterson, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa, and Dr. 
Fred Shultz, Nicholas Turkey Breed- 
ing Farm, Sonoma, Cal. 

Others present were: Carl Stout, 
NTF president, Richland, Mo.; C. N. 
Thurnbeck, NTF co-ordinator of re- 
search, Forest Lake, Minn.; Dr. Elton 
L. Johnson and Dr. Carroll V. Hess, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Tex- 
as, College Station, Texas, and Roy 
Munson, executive secretary, Minne- 
sota Turkey Growers Assn. NTF staff 
members present were: M. C. Small, 
executive secretary; G. L. Walts, as- 
sistant executive secretary, and Betty 
Warner, administrative assistant, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


there is some | 


Biochemical Firm Sold 


SHELDON, IOWA—The bankrupt 
Northern Biochemical Co. here has 
been sold to Charles C. Bollinger, a 
DeSmet, S.D., sheep and cattle ranch- 
er, for $102,000. 

The firm went bankrupt last Jan- 
uary after the close of the Sheldon 
National Bank. Mrs. Burnice Geiger, 
confessed embezzler of $2 million, 
was the principal stockholder in 
Northern Biochemical. 

According to Mr. Bollinger, the 
firm will remain in Sheldon and op- 
erate under the name of Northern 
Biochemical. About 15 persons are to 
be employed. Purchase price included 
buildings, machinery, equipment and 
inventory which had been valued at 
between $175,000 and $200,000. 


NEW INDIANA MILL 
PRINCETON, IND.—A new mod- 
ern feed mill has been installed at 
Harvey Farm Supply here. 
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ods is increasingly the product of agricultural 
research by our universities and colleges. In this 
work, exacting quality control, precision equip- 
ment and objective reporting tell the story of 
improved nutrition, feed efficiency and feeding 


methods based on facts. 


Sales & Service Representotives also in: Aberdeen . 
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California Pellet Mill Company is proud of the 
part its equipment has played in much of this 
work over the past twenty-five years at leading 
institutions throughout the country. Sharing in 
this learning and application of new ideas is 
why CPM goes to college — and plans to stay 


there! 


More California Pellet Mills 
Are Sold Today 
Than All Other Makes Combined! 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Fort Worth . Mexico City . Mi Ne . Nechei! 


Dovenport . Denver . Los Angeles . 


Columbus . 
Oklahoma City. Omaha. Richmond . Seattle. St. Louis. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and rare Australia 
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Ends Bridging and Clean-Out Problems! 


The auger and the new Brock “All-Out” 
Bottom form a single unit with no reduc- 
tion in bin capacity! Now, the large 4” 
auger enters the entire bin bottom. This 
greater penetration allows the auger to reach 
all the feed. Agitation is increased; and 
bridging, jamming and sticking are virtu- 
ally eliminated. 

Brock Bulk Feed Bins with the new “All- 
Out” Bottom are available in both side- 


BROCK MANUFACTURING, INC. - DEPT. F-4 


NEW 


Brock 


BULK FEED BIN 


Bottom 


draw (4- to 8Y4-ton sizes) and center-draw 
(3- to 744-ton sizes) models in 6’ and 9’ 
diameters. Rugged weatherseal construc- 
tion features heavy-guage galvanized steel; 
girder-like angle-iron legs with steel brac- 
ing, and caulked seams and bolts with Neo- 
prene washers. Easy-to-reach, slanting 22” 
fill-hole permits filling the entire bin. There 
is no better bulk feed bin made! Write for 
literature and prices today. 


+ MILFORD, INDIANA 


FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 
WITH 


YEAST CULTURE 


1. Enzymes 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
2. Unidentified Factors 
4. lacreased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


3. B Vitamins including By. 


e Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Livestock really “live-it-up” 


457 


TOTAL SUGARS 


INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING CORM SUGAR MOLASSES 


(BL ACKSTRa 
CORN Ol MEAL CORN G 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPamT 
CUNTON 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, 


MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
, Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 
BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 
- weather. Packed in 50-lb. moisture-resistant 
bags. SUGAR-SWEET—makes any animal 
ration more palatable; steps up feed and 
water consumption for bigger gains. 


(Hydrol) 


DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


“All-Out” 


When the Patrons Mercantile Co- 
operative, Black Earth, Wis., erected 
a new $100,000 feed mill early in 
1961, a number of profitable results 
followed: 

(1) Over-all feed sales went up by 
about 25%. 

(2) Grind and mix volume went up 
over 40%. 

(3) Much of the former mill was 
utilized as a warehouse, and joined to 
the new mill. 

(4) Customers bringing grain to 
the feed mill now can be served 
speedily and well, and they like it. 

While the cooperative had no im- 


exterior view of the new $100,000 
feed mill built early in 1961 by the 
Patrons Mercantile Cooperative at 


Black Earth, Wis. Note drive at left 
and load-out area at right. A 5-ton 
mixer is located directly over the 
load-out area, and the firm plans to 
purchase a smaller one to install 
alongside it. 


operating the scale. 


CONTROL PANEL—Willard Marten, feed mill manager, Patrons Mercan- 
tile Cooperative, Black Earth, Wis., is pictured here as he attaches a feed 
order to the firm’s order and control panel. 


$100,000 Mill Installation 
Registers 25% Sales Increase 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


mediate grand opening, said Ray 
Rettenmund, manager of the 68-year- 
old organization, one is to be sched- 
uled soon. “We're just too busy right 
now handling our increased volume 
and taking care of customers to hold 
a big grand opening,” he said recent- 
ly, “and when we do put one on, we 
want to do it right.” 

The new mill building is 30 by 30 
ft. and 90 ft. high. It is joined to the 
former mill, which has been con- 
verted into a warehouse. Design and 
engineering and grinding, mixing and 
other equipment were furnished by 
Strong-Scott. 

A big horizontal mixer is located 
over the load-out area, and is clear- 
ly visible by all customers calling 
for their mixed feed. The capacity 
of this mixer is 5 tons, and Mr. Ret- 
tenmund says his firm plans to install 
a small mixer next to the big one. 
With a small and a large mixer side 
by side, the mill will be able to han- 
dle numerous orders during rush 
days, says Mr. Rettenmund. 

A 24-in. hammermill is located in 
the basement, and is powered by a 
100 h.p. motor and a 40 h.p. blower. 
On the first floor is an automatic 
3-ton hopper scale (Fairbanks) with 
control panel for the entire mill less 
than 5 ft. away. The firm also has 
a Strong-Scott molasses attachment, 
with a carload lot concrete storage 
tank in the basement. 

There are three dump sinks in the 
wide drive. One is for corn for the 
Triumph sheller, another is for grist, 
and the third is for ingredients. The 
drive also has a Strong-Scott hoist. 
There are two elevator legs. 

Seventeen wood crib bins are used 
for storage of grains, ingredients and 
concentrates. Two bins are located 


HOPPER SCALE—The 3-ton hopper scale shown here is a part of new feed 
mill facilities installed early this year by the Patrons Mercantile Coopera- 
tive at Black Earth, Wis. Willard Marten, feed mill manager, is pictured 
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MIXER INSTALLATION—Taken from an upward angle, this photo shows 
a 5-ton horizontal mixer installed over the load-out area of new mill facili- 
ties at the Patrons Mercantile Cooperative in Black Earth, Wis. 


above the mixer in the loadout area. 
Ground grain goes into these two 
bins. 

A 3-ton Sudenga bulk box is used 
for delivery of bulk feed. However, 
most of the firm’s feed goes to cus- 
tomers in bags in this predominantly 
dairy and hog region. 

Willard Marten, mill manager, 
says he can handle the new mill him- 
self, and get occasional help from 
two other men, largely in delivering 
or picking up feed and grain. Most 
of the firm’s feed business comes 
from a 20-mile area. The grinding 
charge is 8¢ cwt. There is no mixing 
charge, Mr. Marten reports. 

The firm handles three brands of 
feed—its own Patrons Best Feed, 
Purina, and the Co-op brand. The 
mill makes its own dairy, hog and 
poultry concentrate, and sales on this 
are good, says Mr. Marten. 

“We have been making our own 
concentrates for many years,”’ report- 
ed Mr. Rettenmund, “and our cus- 
tomers get excellent results with it. 
We also sell quite a bit of the Purina 
and the Co-op brands of concen- 
trates.” 

The poultry concentrates are made 
with a premix in a 1-ton Challenge 
mixer in the former mill section. The 
hog and the dairy concentrates are 
made on the second floor, utilizing 
the 5-ton mixer. 

“We made a line of registered poul- 
try feeds—starter, grower and lay- 
ing mash,” says Mr. Rettenmund, 
“and also a pig meal and 16% dairy 
feed. We advertise our brand of 
feeds.” 

Outside Sales 

Outside sales are handled by three 
men. The farm machinery salesman 
also handles feed and fertilizers. The 
cooperative also has two petroleum 
truck drivers, and they often have 
the opportunity to talk feed to the 
customers whom they call on regu- 


larly. 
“These three salesmen cover the 
territory regularly,” says Mr. Ret- 


tenmund, “and in that way we re- 


OLD MILL IN USE—At left in this 
photo is the old mill building that 
was replaced early this year by a 
new $100,000 facility (right) at the 
Patrons Mercantile Cooperative, 
Black Earth, Wis. Today, it is used 
as a warehouse. It also houses one 
of the firm’s mixers used in process- 
ing premix material for certain con- 
centrates. 


duce the selling cost on machinery, 
oil, feed and fertilizer lines. Periodi- 
cally, we hold training sessions with 
our salesmen and go over the best 
selling techniques for all four prod- 
ucts. We also have meetings where 
we discuss new products, feeding 
methods, etc. In this way, our sales- 
men are well trained to answer farm- 
ers’ inquiries about various farming 
problems, and it pays off in more 
sales.” 

A large portion of the firm’s busi- 
ness is in dairy feeds, says Mr. Ret- 
tenmund. Dairy herds range between 
20 and 40 cows, with 30 cows being 
the size of the average herd. Such 
dairy herd owners usually have their 
own grains, but do buy grains at cer- 
tain seasons. There are some large 
hog raising operations in the area. 
Patrons Mercantile serves a number 
of them, as the owners like the mod- 
ern mixing and delivery methods 
used by the mill. ‘“‘We have hog cus- 
tomers who take three tons of hog 
feed at a time,” reports Mr. Marten. 

There is also some demand in the 
area for ground corncobs, which the 
mill sells for 25¢ per bag. 

“We are well satisfied with our ex- 
pansion program,” says Mr. Retten- 
mund. “We feel we are equipped for 
many years and will be able to han- 
dle any rush business that comes, as 
well as steadily building our list of 
satisfied customers.” 


Florida Reports 
Beef Tenderizing 


Injections Effective 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — A new 
method of tenderizing beef is report- 
ed to have shown good results in 
tests at the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

“The treatment holds promise of 
value not only to consumers, but 
large scale use of the tenderizing 
process could put Florida ranches in 
a better competitive position,” ac- 
cording to Dr. T. J. Cunha, head of 
the University of Florida animal 
science department. 

In the process, cattle are injected 
shortly before slaughter with a pro- 
tein-splitting enzyme called papain. 

Dr. A. Z. Palmer and J. W. Car- 


penter, Florida animal scientists, 
have studied the papain process and 
report it effective in  tenderizing 
meat. 


“If this finding can be applied with 
all grades and kinds of cattle, it 
means that some time in the not too 
distant future, tenderness may not be 
a problem with beef cattle,’”’ Dr. Cun- 
ha states. 

“Large scale use of the papain 
process would bring some changes in 
the cattle fattening industry in this 
country. Cattle would not need to be 
fed to the very high grades of prime 
and choice in order to get consider- 
able marbling, supposedly a guide to 
tenderness. 

“With less emphasis on grain feed- 
ing, pasture feeding would become 
more important. Florida and other 
southeastern states which can pro- 
duce abundant pastures would then 
be able to compete favorably with 
the Midwest.” 
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Weigh up to 50-pound packages with accuracy and speed 


EDTBAUER-DUPLEX 


Automatic 
NET WEIGHERS 


Accurate, simple to install and operate— 
and requiring almost no maintenance— 
Edtbauer-Duplex Weighers give years of 
the most satisfactory service. Fifty-pound 
bags of feeds, including pellets and crum- 
bles, are accurately weighed. Smaller mod- 
els efficiently handle pet foods, rice, corn 
meal and other cereals, pancake and whole 
wheat flours, and other mill products in 
packages from two to 50 pounds. Our en- 
gineers will be glad to help you plan a 
practical, economical installation. 


Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois iE 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dolias 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


Complete 


Cereals 


Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES * KIBBLED WHEAT 
* CORN GRANULES 


4 


* KIBBLED CORN 


* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 
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Study ‘Indoor Lagoon’ for Poultry Manure 


mercial product which is more easily 
handled. 

Dr. W. J. Owings and Dr. J. L. 
Adams found that many large poul- 
try operators do not own enough land 
| to use their manure efficiently and 
cannot give it away. 

Thus, said the research men, even 
after solving the removal problem 
with mechanical pit cleaners, poul- 
trymen are still plagued with the 
problem of getting rid of manure. 

Nebraska Study 

In the Nebraska study, a standard 
20 by 40 ft. shed-type poultry build- 
ing was divided in half. One part is 
20 by 20 ft. with litter on the floor 
as a control pen. The other half con- 
tains another 20 by 20 ft. pen, this 
one with a full slat floor. A water- 
tight pit under the slat floor con- 


LINCOLN, NEB.—With the trend | 
today in the poultry industry toward 
large, intensely populated, mechan- 
ized laying houses, the disposal of 
manure is a major problem, involving 
much labor and/or investment in me- 
chanical pit cleaners or other equip- 
ment. 

One possible answer to the prob- 
lem is being investigated by the poul- 
try department of the University of 
Nebraska. It utilizes the intestinal 
bacteria of the bird to decompose the 
manure in an “indoor lagoon.” 

Nebraska researchers had noted 
that wet poultry manure is worth 
only about $5 a ton for fertilizer and 
that drying doubles the value, but 
equipment and labor to dry and pack- 
age make the cost too high. They 
also noted that most farmers prefer | 
to buy a more concentrated com- | 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Lo Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


THE Scotchman LINE 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 
century. Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
money! More useful services ... longer life . . . faster 
operation .. . more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 
World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment | 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 
Shop Road, Columbia, South Carolina 


Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog | 
File No. FS-12 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY. ADDRESS 
CITY. —_ZONE STATE 


Yes, We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


COLD A/R 
INLET 
| COLD AIR 
ENTOAATION 
Suors acaoss WATER REGULATED 
NOUS: APLASTIC FLOAT 
ALi WOOO 


JLAT FLOOR. 


CONCRETE FOOTINGS 
OF MOUSE USED AS 
WALLS OF AUT 


1S "of WATER IN PIT AT OVERFLOW 


DISPOSAL 
OVERFLOW ARRANELP FO TAKE FROM MIO DEPTH 
LAGOON SYSTEM—tThis sketch of the poultry house shows the “lagoon” 


for manure disposal. Water in the pits helps to warm the poultry house in 
the winter. The Nebraska researchers said that if good conditions for de- 


composition are maintained, sludge in the bottom of the pit will not need 


to be cleaned for two or three years. 


tains about 630 cu. ft. of water (see 
accompanying sketch). 

One hundred and eighty birds were 
housed in each pen Oct. 15, 1960, at 
the rate of one bird for every two 
sq. ft. of floor space. This allows 3.5 
cu. ft. of water in the lagoon for each 
bird. 

During the first six months, the 
researchers say, the performance of 
the birds in the poultry lagoon pen 
had been quite favorable (Table 1). 
The lagoon pen egg production is al- 
most 4% higher than that of the 
litter-floor control pen. The other 
measurements are all quite similar. 

The water kept the lagoon pen 
warmer during the winter than the 
litter-floor control pen. On one oc- 
casion when the outside temperature 
was two below zero, the temperature 
in the lagoon pen was 46 above as 
compared to 36 above for the litter- 
floor pen. At no time did ice form on 
the lagoon. The temperature of the 
water in the lagoon has risen from 
39 above in early winter to 57 above 
in mid-May. 

As the temperature of the water 
continues to rise more bacterial de- 
composition should take place. At 
present only 3 to 5 in. of solid ma- 
terial has accumulated in the bottom 
of the lagoon, according to Dr. 
Owings and Dr. Adams. 

Odor has not been a problem. With 
proper decomposition of the manure 
in the lagoon there should be very 
little odor. 

The two classes of bacteria which 
decompose most of the manure are 
aerobic (require oxygen) and anaer- 
obic (do not require oxygen). To ob- 
tain the most decomposition and 
least odor, the lagoon should not be 
overloaded with manure. This would 
occur if there was not enough water 
in the lagoon per bird. 

If this happens the oxygen dis- 
solved in the water is used up rap- 
idly by the aerobic bacteria. Under 
the resulting conditions, anaerobic 
bacaeria cause fermentation and rot- 
ting which would produce foul odors 
and slow down decomposition. 

The lagoon has been in operation 
only six months. Just recently has 
the temperature of the water in the 
lagoon reached a point where it will 
begin to support fast decomposition. 
If the best conditions for decompo- 
sition can be maintained for a proper 
length of time, the sludge which ac- 
cumulates in the bottom of the la- 


Pen 
Poultry Litter- 
lagoon floor 
pen pen 
Hen-housed egg produc- 

AB) 71.2* 67.5 
Lbs. feed/doz. eggs, av. 4.52 4.66 
Mortality (%) ......... 1.7 0.0 
Egg weight [gm.) ..... 56.4 56.9 
Haugh units? .......... 87.4 86.3 
Blood spots (%) ...... 3.0 3.4 


*Per from first day of 
housing. 

tindex of egg quality as determined by In- 
terior measurements, eggs of AA quality score 
78 or above. 


cent production 


goon should have to be cleaned out 
only every two or three years, the 
two men say. 

However, more information is 
needed to determine how well the 
lagoon will work over a longer peri- 
od of time. Information is needed 
particularly on how much water is 
needed per bird and the proper tem- 
perature necessary to support ade- 
quate decomposition of the manure, 
they commented. 
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The addition of only 0.015% 
of water-soluble ethoxyquin 
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Meeting the challenge of the '60’s with service 


Farmer Robert T. Oliver (center) is enjoying added income from eggs because of a sale made 
by Purina “Sales Partner" Carraway (left). The sale also meant more volume for Blackstone 
Fuel and Supply Company, Purina Dealership represented by H. S. Robertson, Jr. (right). 


HECK-R-MIX 


REATING 
ONTRACTING 
F 
T 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


The Purina Salesman’s shoes often show stains 
from the feedlot. They get that way because, in 
his role of ‘‘Sales Partner’? to Purina Dealers, 
he calls on key feeders and sells them profit 
possibilities of Purina Programs. 


This, of course, is a help to Purina Dealers and 
it also often is a service to the farm community. 
Sale of a more successful method of producing 
meat, milk or eggs to a key feeder often is the 
equivalent of introducing it to the farm com- 
munity. It oftens leads to a new or enlarged 
source of farm profit. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE 
MOST SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 


1. Dealers who follow the Purina Archway Pro- 
ram realize worthwhile profits on their 
investments. 
2. Purina offers a well-rounded money-manage- 
ment program for Dealers. 
3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s best- 
known trademark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially adapted to 
every livestock and poultry production situ- 
ation. 

5. Purina offers complete programs of breeding, 
management, sanitation and feeding. 


6. Dealers are backed by one of the world’s out- 
standing commercial research facilities. 


Purina ““Sales Partner’’ serves 
farmers by selling key feeders 


7. Purina provides a complete line of research- 
proved sanitation products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 


9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer have 
a “Sales Partnership”’ relationship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company is the world’s 
largest feed manufacturer. 


There are progressive, independent Purina Deal- 
ers covering most areas. If you are in one of the 
few remaining markets where the Purina Fran- 
chise is available . . . and if you are interested in 
an outstanding investment opportunity, write: 
RALSTON PurRINA ComMPANY, Department F-91, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


OSCAR CARRAWAY, Purina “Sales 
Partner” in Virginia, spends one-fourth 
of his time selling to key feeders. This 
has been his practice for the six years 
that he has worked with the eight 
dealers in his district. His efforts have 
built volume for his dealers because 
they have helped farm folks make 


more money. 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


Further Studies on Raising Dairy 
Calves with Limited Amounts of 
Milk 


@R. D. Clark and F. Whiting, Canada 
Agric. Res. Station, Lethbridge, Alberto, 
Canadian Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
41, No. 1, pp. 16-22, June, 1961. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

For many years one of the standard 
recommendations in the feeding of 
young dairy calves has been “feed 
whole milk and skimmilk, etc., at the 
rate of 10% of body weight.” Gener- 
ally, this has been used with success 
by dairymen, especially if upper max- 
imum limits of 10-12 lb. milk daily 
are set, depending upon breed. How- 
ever, quite a bit of research has now 
indicated that such recommendations 
may be outdated. For example, pre- 
vious work by the Canadian work- 
ers showed that Holstein heifer 
calves weaned when four weeks old 
and fed a plant protein calf starter 
(21% protein) and alfalfa hay grew 
at a similar rate to one year of age, 
as did calves weaned from whole 
milk at four weeks of age and then 
fed skim milk plus a grain mixture 
and alfalfa hay to 16 weeks of age 
(1955). Many other workers, includ- 
ing those at Iowa, Georgia, North 
Carolina, ete., have indicated simi- 
lar results, especially if care is taken 
to feed similar amounts of whole 
milk with early weaning in compari- 
son with later. 

Ninety-four Holstein heifer calves 
were used in a total of five experi- 
ments to study the effects of differ- 
ent rates and methods of feeding 
whole milk on body growth rate. One 
experiment was conducted to deter- 
mine whether calves fed a uniform 
rate of whole milk daily grew as 
well as those fed at the rate of 10% 
body weight. Whole milk was fed to 
each calf at the rate of 8 Ib. daily, 
until it was 25 days old, after which 
the amount was reduced every sec- 
ond day by 2 |b. Other similar calves 
were fed at the rate of 10% of body 
weight (taken at the beginning of 
each week) until 25 days old, and, 
then the milk was uniformly reduced 
so that the calf was weaned when 
it was 31 days old. Six calves at ran- 
dom from each lot received cud in- 
oculations (from mature cows) when 


SINON 


BRAND 


PURE REEF 


Oyster Shell 


@ Steady Profits 
Highest Quality 
@ Best Service 


WHITE SHELL CO. 


a division of 


Houdaille-Span, Inc. 
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| their nutrient 
they could utilize calf starters and 


one week old and twice weekly there- 
after until four weeks old. 

The results showed no significant 
differences in body weight, height at 
withers, or heart girth between 
calves in the two groups. Further- 
more, no benefit was shown for cud 
inoculation. To test the supposition 
that small calves might require as 
much or more total milk to supply 
requirements before 


roughage to the same extent as 
heavier calves, a regression analysis 
was determined for the 16 week 


| weights on birth weights. The differ- 


ences in milk intakes were not found 
to be far different, therefore it would 
seem convenient to feed all calves 
a uniform daily amount of milk, re- 
gardless of body weight. 


EXPERIMENT 2—One group of 
calves were fed 8 lb. daily of whole 
milk until four weeks of age and 
none thereafter. The other group was 
fed 8 Ib. of whole milk until one week 
of age, 6 Ib. daily from one to three 
weeks, 4 lb. daily from three to five 
weeks, and 2 lb. daily from five to 
seven weeks of age. Thus, each calf 
in each lot received a total of 200 
lb. of whole milk. 


weeks old did not differ in body 
weight gains or measurements from 
those fed the same quantity of milk, 
but in gradually diminishing daily 
amounts over a seven-week period. 
Furthermore, it was noticed in this 
experiment that those calves weaned 
from milk abruptly consumed dry 
feed more readily between four and 
eight weeks than those continued on 
a small daily allowance of milk. 


EXPERIMENT 3—In this trial, 
calves were fed either 6 or 8 lb. of 
whole milk daily until four weeks 
of age and none thereafter. It was 
shown that calves fed the 6 Ib. daily 
level of milk gained as rapidly as 
those fed the 8 Ib. daily level. How- 
ever, the two lots of calves in this 
experiment did not gain as rapidly 
as the calves in the previous experi- 
ment. 


EXPERIMENT 4—Since the calves 
in experiment 3 did not gain as well 
as those in the previous two trials, 
it was felt desirable to check wheth- 
er or not limited milk supply influ- 
enced results. Thus, in this phase of 
the investigation, 6 lb. daily milk 
levels were compared for four week 
and eight week feeding periods. It 
was found that 6 lb. daily whole milk 
for four weeks resulted in equiva- 
lent gains and size. Another Canadi- 
an worker has demonstrated that 
it is the best practice to wean calves 
from milk at body weight of 145-160 
lb. rather than at a specific age 
(Bell—1958). 

EXPERIMENT 5—One lot of calves 
was fed 6 lb. of whole milk daily un- 
til four weeks of age, with two other 
groups receiving 6 Ib. of whole milk 
daily until 14 days of age. These 
groups then received 5 Ib. per head 
daily from 15 to 24 days of age and 
no milk thereafter. Skim milk pow- 
der replaced the linseed meal in the 
calf starter of one of the groups. 

Surprisingly, it was found that the 
calves which received whole milk 
only until 24 days of age made as 
rapid gains and increases in body 
measurements as those receiving 
milk until four weeks of age. Also, 
there was no advantage from includ- 
ing 10% 


| 


skim milk powder in the | 


calf starter formula of one of these 
groups of calves. This is somewhat 
different from the results of Preston 
(1956), who reported that calves fed 
starter containing skim milk would 


eat sooner, consume more starter 
and would make higher average daily 
gains than those fed vegetable pro- 
tein based starters. 

It can be readily seen from this 
series of experiments that early 
weaning of calves can be practived 
with good results at least in the case 
of Holstein calves. We need more 
data before these results can be ap- 
plied to all breeds of cattle, in my 
opinion. It is well known by experi- 
enced dairymen that Guernseys are 
difficult to raise and thus different 
recommendations may apply for this 
breed particularly. Furthermore, 
quite a bit of evidence is gradually 
accumulating to indicate that re- 
stricted growth rate during the grow - 
ing period is more desirable in terms 
of lifetime dairy cattle productivity. 
Thus, calf feeding experiments (such 
as this study) should not necessarily 
have as their basis of evaluation 
measures of daily gain or body meas- 
urements. It is entirely possible that 
a less rapid rate of growth than ob- 


| tained in these trials (approximate- 
Calves weaned abruptly when four | 


ly 1 lb. daily between birth and four 
weeks, 1% Ib. daily between four 
and eight weeks of age, and 18 Ib. 
between eight weeks and one year of 
age) may give better long term re- 
sults. Therefore, it is apparent that 
recommendations of the future may 
include further reductions of milk 
and/or concentrate than those dem- 
onstrated to be successful in these 
trials. 
DIES IN OREGON 

ASTORIA, ORE. — Otto Andrew 
Owen, prominent merchant here, and 
for many years a partner in the Owen 
& Peek Feed & Grain Co., died re- 
cently at the age of 74. 


| of Shellbuilder Co., Houston, 


Shellbuilder Founder, 


Edmund Pincoffs, Dies 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — Edmund P. 
Pincoffs, founder and senior partner 
and 
Maurice Pincoffs 
Co., import-export 
firm, died at his 
= home in Houston, 
recently. 

Mr. Pincoffs was 
well-known in the 
feed and grain 


trade, was _ past 
president of the 
Houston Mer- 


chants Exchange, 
the Houston World 
Edmund P. Pincoffs Trade Assn. and 
was instrumental in establishing the 
new 12-story Houston World Trade 
Center. He was also president of the 
Oyster Shell Crushers Assn., direc- 
tor of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the first chairman of the 
Houston Port Bureau. 

The Shellbuilder Co. was founded 
in 1930 by Mr. Pincoffs. Maurice Pin- 
coffs Co. was founded in 1880 by 
Mr. Pincoffs’ father. Mr. Pincoffs 
was also founder of Fosforo, Inc., 
processor of phosphate rock, Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

Surviving are his wife, two daugh- 
ters, a son, and 10 grandchildren. 


Florida Feed Dealers 
Nutrition Event Set 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—At least a 
dozen talks on animal and poultry 
nutrition will be delivered at the 
Florida Feed Dealers Assn. annual 
nutrition conference Nov. 16-19 at 
the Grand Bahama Hotel, West End, 
Grand Bahama Island. 

The nutrition talks will be heard 
Friday and Saturday morning, Nov. 
17-18, according to J. P. Feaster, 
chairman of the conference steering 
committee. The subject matter will 
range from the effects of tenderizers 
on beef cattle feeding and factors af- 
fecting egg shell quality to state and 
federal feed laws and new develop- 
ments in silage. 

Reservations for the event may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Feaster at 
the nutrition laboratory, University 
of Florida. The registration fee 
$12.50. Checks may be made out to 
W. D. C. Robinson, treasurer of the 
association. 
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men-students 


Urge Uniform 
Accounting System 


ATHENS, GA.—Some 19 poultry- 
at the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn.’s Executive De- 
velopment School recommended that 
a uniform cost accounting system be 
set up by the industry to assist in 
tightening up business controls | 
throughout the industry | 
Meeting for the second one-week 
session during the year at the Center 
for Continuing Education on the Uni- 
versity of Georgia campus here, the 
executive development group spent a 
half-day on cost accounting and bud- 
getary control under the direction of 
Bill McGaughey, a certified public ac- | 
countant from Texas who specializes 
in poultry accounts. 

In other highlight sessions, the 
group held an overtime session on 
marketing under the direction of | 


Glenn Woodard, Winn Dixie Stores, 


Jacksonville, and had full sessions on 
banking under the guidance of Jim 
Merkle, First National Bank, Atlan- 
ta, and Carson Brannan of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Atlanta. 

The third session of the 1961 man- 
agement school series will be held 
Oct. 15-20. 

Present at the school were: B. M. 
Anthony, Jackson, Miss.; Michail J. 
Arcidy, Concord, Mass.; Henry Block- 
er, Carthage, Miss.; M. R. Calder, 
Magee, Miss.; W. J. Coward, Colum- 
bia, Miss.; Jim Crouch, Macon, Ga.; 
Robert R. Croy, Stone Mountain, Ga.; 
Ed Dodd, Boaz, Ala.; Robert D. Eat- 
on, Waterville, Maine; Wallace Gree- 
son, Dalton, Ga.; Bill Jordan, Ft. 
Payne, Ala.; A. W. Koon, Spartan- 
burg, S.C.; W. Howard Kauffman, 
Waterman, IIl.; J. Lamont, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. H. Massey, Athens, 
Ga.; William G. McGaughey, Hemp- 
hill, Texas; James E. Rushing, For- 
est, Miss.; George Tenney, N. Little 
Rock, Ark., and F. Andre Wise, 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Researchers Say Bloat 


Can Be Reduced, But 
Can’t Be Prevented 


SUMMERLAND, BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA—Bloat in a dairy herd can 
be reduced but it cannot be prevent- 
ed. 

This is the conclusion reached by 
Dr. J. M. McArthur and Dr. J. E 
Miltimore of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture’s research station here 
following extensive experiments with 
bloat-preventive materials 

The cheapest and most reliable 
means of reducing bloat, they point 
out, is that of maintaining pastures 
at more than 50% grass and grazing 
legumes when they are as mature as 
possible. 

Bloating was easily obtained from 
freshly cut legumes fed to cattle held 
in an exercise yard, they say. Pre- 
ventive materials were added to the 
feed or given as a drench. Best treat- 
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COST REPORT ON FEED 
GRINDING, MIXING ISSUED 


WASHINGTON — “Farmers can 
compute the comparative costs for 
livestock feed ground and 
mixed at stationary mills and with 
mobile mills by using the cost analy- 


| sis method presented in a report is- 


sued by the U.S. Department of Ag- 


| riculture,” USDA says. 


Researchers of USDA’s Economic 
Research Service interviewed farm- 
ers and operators of custom feed 
grinding and mixing services in 21 
counties of northwestern Illinois. 
This 10-page preliminary report of 
their survey was prepared to describe 
some of the equipment used, services 
performed and charges made for both 
stationary and mobile mills. 

The study, said USDA, is part of 
a research program to reduce the 
cost of producing farm products. A 
copy of the report, “Custom Feed 
Grinding and Mixing in Northwest- 
ern Ulinois: Preliminary Report,” 


| ERS-12, may be obtained from the 


Information Division, Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


ments were 4 oz. daily per head of 

nulsified tallow, mineral oil or pea- 
nut oil added to the chopped legume, 
the two men indicated. 

Another effective treatment report- 
ed was an oral dose of penicillin, but 
i combination of pennicillin and min- 
eral oil as a drench did not reduce 
bloat more than did either used alone. 

Mineral Oil Effective 

The two animal scientists found 
that mineral oil was more effective 
than tallow when given as a drench. 
The effectiveness of tallow was in- 
creased by emulsification, but dosages 


| of tallow higher than the 4 oz. daily 
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did not prove any more effective than 


lid the 4 oz. rate. 
Freshly cut alfalfa at the tenth 
bloom stage caused less bloat than 


alfalfa cut at the pasture stage of 
development. And, the researchers 
learned, feeding freshly cut immature 
alfalfa carried no more assurance 
against bloat than grazing it. 

Throughout their experiments, Dr. 
McArthur and Dr. Miltimore found 
that treated cattle had to be watched 
for bloat just as carefully as untreat- 
ed animals. 

In summing up their findings, they 
reported that the cost of preventives 
was greater than the cost of treating 
animals that bloated. 
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Enzymes are not new... 
You can depend NOPGRO 


A series of experiment station and prac- 
tical feedlot trials have proved that our 
enzyme product, Nopgro, when added to 
cattle feeds brings positive, profitable 
gains. We are ready to show you how to 
add it and what results you can expect. 

Nopgro is unique. It is a combination 
of fungal and bacterial fermentation prod- 
ucts, developed solely for animal feeding. 
We harvest the whole crop in order to 
include beneficial related nutrients. 

Our 35 years’ experience in biocatalyti- 
cal research has resulted in the only 
product with full quality control. Nopgro 
is uniform—a standardized product with 
known enzyme and other growth pro- 
moting activity in every batch. 


(enzymatic growth stimulant) 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
A RECENT UNIVERSITY* TRIAL 
*Name on request 

Number of steers: 24 (6 per lot) 
Breed: Black Angus 
Length of study: 140 days 
Basal Ration: Low-moisture corn and cob meal; good 

alfalfa hay; plus the following protein and 


mineral supplement, fed at the rate of 1 Ib. 


per head per day: 
(percent) 


50% soybean oil meal ............... 71.0 
66% dry molasses product ......... 10.0 
10.0 
Dicalcium phosphate ............... 5.0 
Ground limestone 2.50 
tDiethylstilbestrol premix ........... 1.0 
Trace mineral premix ............... 0.25 
Vitamin A and D2 premix ........... 0.25 


tSupplies 10 mg of diethylstilbestrol daily 


tSupplies 5000 USP units of vitamin A and 
1000 of D2 per pound of supplement 


Average protein content of total ration: approx. 10.5% 


SUMMARY OF IMPROVED PERFORMANCE DUE TO SUPPLEMENTAL NOPGRO 


Lot Level of Nopgro Fed Avg. Daily Gain A wnosoanns Response 
No. (ib. /head fday) (ibe 140 Gays) Feed Ratio ue to Nopgro (%) 
Gain Feed /Gain Ratio 
2.10 10.69 10.0 6.9 
Th .010 2.17 10.68 14.1 7.0 
IV .020 2,04 11.06 2.0 36 


Note: Although the response due to Nopgro was highly significant, average daily gain and 
feed conversion in this test were adversely affected by unfavorable weather conditions. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Can. e Mexico, D.F. 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A&D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products 
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FOR PROFITABLE RESULTS 


REMARKS ON RESULTS OF THIS UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT 
—and economic summary 


A substantial improvement in average daily 
gain and efficiency of feed utilization was noted 
in all three enzyme-supplemented lots as 
compared with the negative control. Optimum 
performance was observed at an input rate 
of .01 lb. of Nopgro per head per day. The 
dollars-and-cents value of the superior show- 
ing made by Lot III is given in the economic 
summary following. 


Economic Summary 


The information above reveals an increased 
profit of $5.04 per head as a result of feeding 
Nopgro (.01 lb. per head per day). Below are 
the calculations from which this figure is. 
derived. 


(1) Improvement in average daily gain (0.27 lb. 
per head per day) x number of days on test (140) 
= 37.8 lb., increased live weight per animal. 


(2) Increased live weight per animal (37.8 lb.) 
x arbitrary market value ($25 per cwt)=$9.45, 
gross improvement in market value per animal. 


COMPANY 


Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


(3) Average daily feed intake for Nopgro cattle 
(23.21 lb.) less average feed intake for control 
cattle (21.86 lb.)=1.35 lb. per head per day 
extra feed intake for Nopgro-fed animals. 


(4) Increased daily feed intake for Nopgro lot 
(1.35 lb.) x number of days on test (140) =189 lb., 
total increase in feed intake for each animal 
receiving supplemental Nopgro. 


(5) Total increase in feed intake for Nopgro-fed 
cattle (189 lb.) x approx. value of composite 
ration=$4.41, total extra feed cost per Nopgro- 
fed animal. 


(6) Gross increase in market value of Nopgro- 
fed animals ($9.45) less extra feed cost ($4.41) 
=$5.04, increased profit per head due to presence 
of Nopgro in the ration. 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Dropping Standards 
For Mixed Feeds 


The announcement (Feedstuffs, 
Aug. 5) that Florida has dropped 
feed standards for mixed feeds for a 
“trial run” is noteworthy. Feed stand- 
ards in the southern states have long 
been a “thorn in the flesh’ of some 
in the feed industry. 

Today’s “southern” feed control of- 


4 


ficials administer the standards Flor- | 


ida proposes to drop by “inheritance.” 
The viewpoint of industry is they 
now serve no useful purpose and have 
long since become outmoded. 

One valid objection to standards 
is they can become a crutch upon 
which a control official can lean. As 
such they become little more than 
an arbitrary point for enforcement. 
In the same way a manufacturer may 
supposedly meet a given standard 
and go no further in trying to have 
an improved formula. 

In feed manufacturing there can 
be no substitute for sound nutritional 
formulation. In the same way, in the 
administration of a feed law there 
can be no substitute for wise admin- 
istrative discretion. 


Whence Came Standards? 


Historically there is very little in 
the literature that tells us why and 
when standards began. There are 
some clues. Standards of the type 
now being abandoned for a trial peri- 
od in Florida first appeared in the 
early ‘20's. One of the first limited 
the amount of screenings in a mixed 
feed to 25%. It was felt that if more 
than 25° was used the product 
should be sold as a mixture of screen- 
ings and other ingredients rather 
than under a brand name 

In another instance a limitation of 


5% grit in poultry feed was indi- 
cated. Chemical standards, also in- 
troduced about this time, provided 


for a “minimum of protein that is 
sufficiently high to assure a reason- 
able amount of protein and thereby 
require a desirable source.” Fat 
standards were set so as to require 
“use of materials that have not been 
degermed and excludes excessive 
fillers of low fat content.” It would 
appear that standards grew out of 
certain abuses in the manufacture of 
feed 
One 
ments 
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interest. “They (standards) are sub- 
ject to adjustment on sufficient ex- 
perimental evidence.’ Industry has 
never felt comfortable with stand- 
ards even with this provision. They 
point out that some states, and per- 
haps some officials, prefer to sit tight 
on their present standards and re- 
sist any change, or that changes are 
too slow in coming. 


Some years ago a special commit- 
tee of the southern association spent 
a good deal of time reviewing these 
standards. As stated, they do very 
little in the way of describing a feed. 
The reason for this is they are large- 
ly limited to protein, fat and fiber. 
This committee sent questionnaires 
to several experiment station and 
industry animal nutritionists and 
asked them how they would define 
a feed for dairy cows, for example. 
These gentlemen had difficulty in 
telling the committee what a dairy 
feed was. The primary reason for 
this is that the final feed a dairy 
animal receives represents a balance 
between roughage and protein in the 
grain portion of its grain. This 
must be known to properly describe 
and label the grain portion of the 
ration. This explains why many dairy 
feeds now give what amounts to feed- 
ing directions along with the name. 
It also illustrates the over-all need 
for similar designations for most 
mixed feed products. 


more care must be exercised in 
names and declarations regarding 
feeds. Whether we like it or not the 
trend is toward definite feeds, call 
them standards or _ requirements. 
This becames critical at the point of 
drugs and other food additives where 
attention is focused on the purpose 
of the feed. 

A classic principle of feed control 
is that a feed must be suited to the 
purpose for which it is intended. 
Otherwise it is misbranded. This is 
spelled out in the very first para- 
graph of “Rules and Regulations” 
under the Uniform Feed Bill (see 
page 18 of the 1961 AAFCO Annual 
Publication). 

Declaration as to purpose auto- 
matically places upon the manufac- 
turer the responsibility of manufac- 
turing a feed conforming to the char- 
acter of such feed as shown by sci- 
entific knowledge. Failure to meet 
the dictates of such knowledge places 
the producer in the position of mis- 
representation. 


All control officials, just as all in- 


As knowledge of nutrition grows, 


Here's Why... 


ACID 


(ABBOTT'S PrRo-GEN®) 


When good feeds, top management a: 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 


—extra money. They represent ideals ... always de- 
sirable but not always attainable. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It's Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 
production up. 

Almost every hen is hast to disease germs. Under 
practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That's where Arsanilic 
..and the tougher the battle, the 


1 tirst-rate Acid comes in. 


harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 
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dustries, must have some standards. 
Manifestation of these in quality feed 
and in a control program of a high 
caliber is far better than numerically 
expressed terms. 

The experiment in Florida will be 
viewed with great interest on the 
part of a dozen other states and all 
of the companies doing business in 
this area. I, for one, hope that it 
works. If it does work it will mean a 
strengthening of over-all feed con- 
trol relationships. We can then aban- 
don the old standards and accept 
the new with real enthusiasm. 


General Mills Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 per share on General 
Mills 5% preferred stock payable 
Oct. 1, 1961, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Sept. 8, 1961. 

This is the 88th consecutive divi- 
dend on General Mills 5% preferred 
stock. 


Manufacturers Win at 
Northwest Feed Outing 


By DUKE KENNEDY 


Venerable Sports Scribe 


MINNEAPOLIS — The ‘“manufac- 
turers” unleashed their heavy guns 
for 19 hits to defeat the “allied 
tradesmen” 10-4 in the featured ac- 
tivity, a soft ball game, at the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual fun day held recently at the 
Lost Spur Ranch Club. 

Standouts for the winners were 
many. Gary Shaffer and Bob Nelson 
each collected two doubles, Dale Nel- 
son slammed a double and single, Bob 
Anderson pasted a two-run triple and 
Don Severson homered with one 
aboard. 

Bill Glover and Dale Nelson were 
defensive stars for the winners. 

Pacing the losers’ hitting attack 
was Buzz Stuart with a double in 
the first inning to score one run. 

In other events, Paul Fijellman 


took first place and Henry Schipke 
second in the horseshoe throwing 
contest. In golf, Dave Wenzel carried 
off both low gross and low net hon- 
ors. Gene Morris claimed high gross. 

A summary of the softball game 
follows: 


Box Score 

Allied ABH R Mixers ABH R 
J. Olson 3 ! I Glover 5 1 0 
MacManus 1 0 O Baile 5 1 0 
Scanlon 3 2 Shaffer 2 4 
Crockett 2 0 0 Milford 1 0 0 
Pennig 200 J. Weddle 
J. Stuart 4 2 | OD. Nelson a 23 
R. Mann 4 0 0 R. Nelsor a 3 2 
Fjeliman 4 3 1! J. Anderson § 21 
Tichenor 4 1 I Severson 422 
F. Denning 1 0 O Meyers 400 
Haugen 3 | O 8B. Anderson 43 1 
Walker 4 | Sinkluve 
Horton 100 
E. Warner @ 


Runs batted in—J. Anderson 1, B. Ander- 
son 2, D. Severson 2, Glover 2, D. Nelson 1, 
R. Nelson 1, J. Weddle 1, J. Stuart 1, Haugen 
2. Double—J. Stuart 1, Sheffer 2, R. Nelson 2, 
D. Nelson 1, Sinklue 1. Triples—D. Nelson 1, 
Severson 1 and B. Anderson, home run. The 
winning pitcher was B. Anderson. Bob Stuart 
was umpire and Duke Kennedy kept score. 


Low Cost-—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 
day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 


Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 
place good feeds, good management and good facili- 
ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 


stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 


is available in pure form or in premix form (one’pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It's 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
name Pro-Gen®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing 


Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Hormone Pellet for 
Cattle, Including Those 
On DES Feed, Set 


LOS ANGELES—A stilbestrol hor- 
mone pellet for cattle, called “Di- 
BESTrol C,” has been cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for 
implanting of both calves on range 

| and feedlot steers on diethylstil- 
bestrol feed, according to an an- 
nouncement by Sterol Derivatives, 
Inc., manufacturer of the implant. 

S. S. Carlat, president of Sterol 
Derivatives, said that the Discan 
Corp. has been formed to market 
the product through veterinary sup 
ply and feed dealers. 

Mr. Carlat said that “one of the 
main advantages of this new im- 
plant” lies in its use on feedlot ani- 
mals currently being fed a stilbes- 
trol ration. “The additional rate of 
gain,” he said, “cuts feedlot time 
considerably, bringing steers to mar- 
ket in as few as 90 days with no 
meat residues. Recent tests in sev- 
eral cooperating feedlot, with 130 
previously untreated Hereford heif- 
ers, proved that excellent feed con- 
version and significant added weight 
gains can be produced with implanted 
DiBESTrol C in cattle being fed stil- 
bestrol. Feedlot time was 100 days 
except for 18 animals slaughtered in 
90 days to check the absence of tis- 
sue residue.” 

Mr. Carlat said that growth promo- 
tion continues beyond the 90-day pe- 
riod, up to 150 days, and that the 
feeder may sell at 90 days or con- 
tinue feeding without stilbestro] until 
he market is satisfactory. 

Recommended use starts with im- 
planting the ear of calves with two 
15 mg. pellets, on range or pasture, 
when they are being vaccinated, 
branded, dehorned and castrated. Two 
more 15 mg. pellets are implanted 
when the animals arrive at the feed- 
%t. The implants may be used with 
any stilbestrol feeds cleared by FDA, 
fficials said. 

An automatic, single-action gun 
1as been designed for implanting Di- 
BESTrol C, the company said. 


Colorado Expanding 


Cattle Feeding Work 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—Plans for 
an expanded research and extension 
program in animal nutrition have 
been announced by Colorado State 
University. 

The program, placing special em- 
phasis on cattle feeding, will be head- 
ed by two new appointees. They are 
Dr. John K. Matsushima, now in 
charge of cattle nutrition research at 
the University of Nebraska, and Dr. 
James I. Sprague, Jr., extension agent 
at Lewkanee County, Michigan. 


| IT TAKES THE 
| | WORLD’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
| BIRD 
TO BEAT 
| BREAK-EVEN 


BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 

| official broiler 

tests. Write for 

your documented 

report. Distribu- 

tion centers from 
| coast to coast 
| and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Coacord, Mass. 


| 
| 
x 
. 
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Abstracts from Abroad 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


Influence on Fertility 


I. I. Saderi of Russia investigated 
the influence of iodine (I) on the fer- 
tility of farm animals. He found that 
fertility depends to a large extent 
on the I content of both the males’ 
and females’ cells which have to do 
with reproduction. (Luf. 137). On 
farms with low fertility of cows, the 
sperms of the males were lower in 
I than on farms with high fertility. 
By administering daily 50 mg. (less 
than 1 grain) of potassium iodide 
(KI) per bull, the I content of his 
sperms multiplied and the fertilized 
ova contained 2.5 times more I than 
the unfertilized ova. Saderi 


| also 
chicken eggs when they were put in 


could | 


entist (Luf. 287), 
of a mixture of 5% 4N hydrochlor- 


a 5-gram (75 grains) 
extract is then colorimetrically in- 


increase the hatchability of 


a 0.1% solution of I for one-half to 


Antibiotic Determination 


Microbiological methods for the de- 
termination of the activity of anti- 
biotics in feedstuffs are time-consum- 
ing. A. S. Borosdina, a Russian sci- 
found that 50 cc. 


one minute. 


ic acid, 65% acetone, and 30% water 
suffice to extract the antibiotics from 
sample. The 


vestigated and its antibiotic content 
determined according to this formu- 
la: 

50 X activity (determined) 

aXb 

In this formula a represents the 
amount (in cc.) of solvent mixture 
used and b is the amount (in grams) 
of the sample investigated. 


= units per gm. 


Trace Elements 

When 4 mg. (1/15 grain) of cobalt 
chloride (CoCl,) was given to ewes 
daily for a month, their weight gain 
was 1 kg. (2.2 lb.) higher than that 
of the controls; but ewes receiving 
4 mg. CoCl, plus 5 mg. (1/12 grain) 
of copper sulfate daily, gained only 
0.8 kg. (1% Ib.) more than the con- 
trols, states V. D. Rudin (Bms. 
41346) of Russia. Similar weight 
gain differences showed in the lambs 
of these sheep. At two months of 
age, the lambs of the CoCl.-treated 


In a word... nourishment! 

Each white granule of PoLLYPHos 
defluorinated phosphate carries a high 
phosphorus content of 19% to enrich 
your feed. There is a minimum of 32% 
calcium and a maximum of 35%, while 
the fluorine content is 0.19% maxi- 
mum. 

The phosphorus contained in every 
grain of PoLLYPHOs is essentially in the 
form of tricalcium phosphate—the type 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, 
SALES OFFICES: 


BOX 326, DEPT. 
HOUSTON 2. TEXAS 


many authorities will tell you is most 
readily available to animal life. 


RIGID QUALITY CONTROL. Phosphate 
rock and the other raw materials that 
go into the making of PoLLYPHOs are 
selected by our technicians with special 
care. That's why each and every POLLy- 
PHOS granule is strong and stable, for 
smooth, even dispersing in mixtures. 
They won't sift, settle, or cake in stor- 


FS-91, 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


age ...or when mixed into your for- 
mula feed. 

Let us tell you more about the cost- 
saving, quality-building features of 
POLLYPHOS...in bags or in bulk, in 
truck- or in carload lots. Our repre- 
sentatives are always ready to help you 
make the best use of phosphate supple- 
ments. You have only to ask. 


CHEMICALS 


INDIANA PLASTICS 


ewes weighed 0.9 kg. (2 Ib.) more 
than those of the control group. 

When 10 mg. CoCl, and 8 mg. of 
both manganese sulfate (MnSO,) and 
zinc sulfate (ZnSO,) were made 
available to calves daily for 143 days, 
their increase in live weight was a 
full 38% greater than that of the 
controls. And weaned piglets fed 
daily 0.3 mg. of CoCl, 0.5 mg. of 
MnSO, and 0.5 mg. of ZnSO, for 73 
days weighed over 4 kg. (9 lb.) more 
than the control pigs. 


Calcium Requirements 


When no supplementary oyster 
shell grit is given to hens in bat- 
teries, the laying mash feed should 
contain 2.5% elemental calcium (Ca), 
reports G. C. Mostert, a South Afri- 
can research worker (Bms. 34520). 
No detrimental effects were observed 
when the Ca content was increased 
to 3.5%; it resulted in an increase 
in the shell percentage, but not in 
an improvement of the shell strength. 
However, at 4% Ca content, the 
shells produced were stronger than 
those of hens fed from 1.5 to 3.5% 
Ca plus oyster shell (with or with- 
out granite grit) supplied ad libitum. 
The low-Ca mash feed caused the 
hens to supplement their Ca-intake 
to a total of 3.4% by eating larger 
amounts of free-choice oyster shell 
grit. Hens obtaining all the Ca in 
the mash produced fewer eggs than 
those receiving only 1.5% in the mash 


and having free access to oyster 
shell. 

Hay Wafers 


A new form of feed for dairy cows 
is being tested, reports an Austrian 
veterinary magazine (Vuo. 21). Wa- 
fers are prepared in the field by 
means of a machine which, under 
high pressure, forms fresh hay— 
mixed with an aqueous binder (mo- 
lasses or urea solution)—into “ropes” 
of 2-in. diameter; these are later cut 
into smaller pieces and can easily be 
stored. Even after two years of stor- 
age the hay wafers were in good con- 
dition. Farmers prefer the hay wa- 
fers to balls of hay which contain 
more moisture, require more storage 
space and cannot be kept as long as 
the wafers. Cattle also prefer the 
wafers to other feedstuffs. In fact, 
feed consumption and milk produc- 
tion increase a few percent when 
hay wafers are made available to 
cows. 


Passage of Feedstuffs 


Eleven experiments were _ per- 
formed in Poland by S. Kozniewski 
(Mw. 240) on horses twelve to six- 
teen years old. Dye-stained oats and 
small pieces of rubber (of the form 
of wheat grains) were introduced 
through a tube into the stomach and 
also through a cannula into the ce- 
cum. 

The first marked particles of the 
feed that were introduced into the 
stomach were found in the feces af- 
ter 18 hours. After 54 hours, 85% 
of marked food was excreted and the 
excretion of marked food ended after 
five days. The marked grains that 
were introduced into the cecum were 
found in the feces after 16 hours; 
again, the excretion ended after five 
days. There was no significant dif- 
ference in the rate of passage of both 
grain and rubber markers. 

These experiments show that the 
feed remains for a relatively short 
time in the stomach and in the small 
intestine of the horse; and it proves 
the physiological importance of the 
large intestine in connection with di- 
gestive and resorptive processes. 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 
FEEDSTUFFS 


| 
‘ ’ 
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Borden 


Sell A Complete Line of One-Brand Dairy Feeds. Your name on 
this label can help build sales volume with a One-Brand Dairy- 
Feed Program. 


Sustained dairy-feed sales should start with a Calf Milk Replacer 
bearing your name on the label. With heifers off to a fast, healthy 
start you can promote the sale of other products in your One-Brand 
Dairy-Feed Program to keep them healthy and profitably produc- 
tive throughout the lactation period. 


Why not take advantage of over a century of Borden’s experience 
in the dairy industry. Let us provide you with a top-quality Calf 
Milk Replacer to start or add to your One-Brand line. High-Fat 
CMR, a standardized substitute for cow’s milk, is packed in attrac- 
tive 25- or 50-pound bags or 25-pound pails. Easy to mix, each 
pound of CMR contains 10,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A, 2,000 
units U.S.P. of vitamin D, and 25 mg. of chlortetracycline. The 


Manutactur® 
SOMPANY 
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Your name goes on the outside 


CMR formula is also fortified with 10% choice white grease to 
help produce faster gains and healthier calves. The addition of 
laboratory-made trace mineral mixes assures maximum nutrition 
and optimum suspension characteristics. 


Contact us today. Find out how the new, High-Fat Calf Milk 
Replacer — and our flexible packaging program—can help you 
develop a complete, One-Brand Dairy-Feed Program for increased 
sales and profits. 


orden's feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS -« 


No. 7657—Beef 
Cattle Feeding Guide 


Merck chemical division, Merck & 
Co., Inc., has announced the avail- 
ability of a new booklet on beef cat- 
tle feeding that is said to be designed 
as a guide to the most profitable 
methods of getting the most out of 
every feed dollar. 

Merck said it developed the book- 
let as “a guide to better beef, better 
nutrition, better health and better 
profits.” The booklet is fully illus- 
trated throughout its 18 pages. 

Sections of the book describe meth- 
ods of building a_ ration, with a full 
report that “low-roughage, high- 
energy rations set the pace”; why 
low-roughage rations are popular to- 
day in progressive feedlots. Beef cat- 
tle nutritional needs are listed, and 
charts portray the primary additives 
recommended or suggested use lev- 
els, and the advantages of each 

Another section is devoted to Dy- 
nafac: “To get cattle on full feed 
faster, to cut bloat help cattle 
gain up to 15° faster for as little as 
per head per day”; to “Stabimix”’ 
A, to help prevent or treat vitamin 
A deficiency in range and feedlot 
herds. 

The 


space 


to 


contains tables on 
for beef cattle, 
areas, in open 


booklet 
requirements 
per head, in feedlot 
shed or shade, in box stalls, feed 
space, and water supply require- 
ments. Another table shows means 
of figuring hay tonnage, daily feed 
requirements on a pound basis, and 
water consumption requirements for 


Send me information on the items marked: 


. 7654—Feed Mill Designs 

. 7655—Bulk Feed Truck 

. 7656—Quaternary Compounds 
. 7657—Cattle Feeding Guide 

. 7658 —Feed Bag Prints 


Others (list numbers) 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE 


steers in the lot 
the range. 
Management hints, including those 
on dehorning, castration of calves, 
vaccination, branding, proper equip- 
ment, transportation and stress fac- 


| tors are itemized in the final section 


of the book. 
For a copy of the booklet, check 
No. 7657 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7655—Pneumatic 
Bulk Feed Truck 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced the availability of a new 
pressurized pneumatic bulk feed de- 
livery truck for handling pellets, 
crumbles and mashes. 

The new design is said to elimi- 
nate all belts, conveyors and feeders 


with a resultant decrease in main- 


| tenance problems, delivery costs and 


faster unloading. 
Officials also state that the cylin- 


| drical body gives more capacity, low- 


er center of gravity, increased hose 


| storage space and complete clean-out 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


from one load to another. For addi- 
tional information, check No. 7655 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7659—Stilbestro! Pellet 
No. 7660—Auger Feed Unit 
No. 7661—Feeding Supplement 
No. 7662—Bin Vibrator 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


No postage 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


stamp necessary if mailed 


in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


and for cattle on Wo, 7656—Quaternary 


Compounds 


Rohm & Haas Co. has announced 
publication of a seven page bulletin 
that discusses properties and uses 
of Hyamine 1622 and Hyamine 10-X, 


| quaternary ammonium germicides. 


Hyamine 10-X is a crystalline prod- 


duct; Hyamine 1622 is supplied in 
both crystalline and 50% aqueous 


form. Hyamine 1622 crystals appear 
in U.S. Pharmacopoeia XV as benze- 
thonium chloride; Hyamine 10-X is 


| listed in New and Nonofficial Reme- 


| dies as methyl benzethonium chlo- 


ride, officials said. 

The booklet states that these com- 
pounds, in low concentrations, are 
effective against a wide variety of 
microorganisms, forming odorless, 
‘olorless, non-poisonous and nonirri- 
tating solutions in use dilutions. 

Applications discussed include vet- 
rinary uses. 

Sections of the booklet provide 
data on phenol coefficients, use dilu- 
effect of pH and various ions 
and toxicity. Composition solubility, 
compatibility and other chemical and 
physical properties are also treated. 

For a copy of this bulletin, check 
No. 7656 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7654—Elevator, 
Feed Mill Designs 


A two-color, 20-page brochure en- 
titled ‘““More Profit to You from Mod- 
ern Elevators and Feed Mills’’ has 
been published by T. E. Ibberson Co. 
interior and exterior photos 

designs in concrete, steel 
and wood elevators and feed mills 
are shown in the brochure, along 
with floor plans, elevations and bin 


tions 


Large 


of latest 


MORE PROFIT 
TO You! 


from Moxtern Elevators 


Mille by 


and 


capacities. Ibberson’s facilities and 
services are described. 
The booklet also contains a par- 


tial list of customers using Ibber- 


| son built elevators and mills, togeth- 


er with selected letters describing 
the user’s experience with the build- 
ings 

For a free copy of the brochure, 
check No. 7654 on the coupon and 


| mail. 


No. 7660—Auger 
Drag Feed Unit 

A new hydraulic driven auger 
drag feed has been added to the ver- 
tical portable feed mixer manufac- 
tured by Art’s-Way Manufacturing 
Co. The drag feed conveys feed, 
grain or other ingredients to the 
Art’s-Way 20 in. hammermill mount- 
ed with the mixer. 

Addition of the drag feed is said 
to create a completely new portable 
on-farm feed factory converting five 
machines into one. The unit includes 
an Art’s-Way portable vertical feed 
mixer, 20 in. hammermill, unloading 


wagon, hauling wagon and auger 
drag feed. 

Art’s-Way officials say that the 
auger drag feed runs at any speed, 
has no gears, can be installed with 
four bolts on a circular holding bar 
and is easily detached. The drag feed 
also adjusts without jack to any po- 
sition from ground to 42 in. height. 
It rotates 180° on the holding bar 
and swings to transport position to 
allow feeding of hay into hammer- 
mill. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7660 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7658—Feed, Flour 
> 
Bag Prints 
Introduction of two exclusive pat- 
terns in its new “Border Print" cot- 
ton goods for feed and flour bags 
has been announced by the Bemis 


Bro. Bag Co. 


The 
available 


series 
rose, blue, 


new Border Print 
in five colors 


Is 


ON 


4 


green, yellow and lavender—for con- 
version from bags into dresses, 
skirts, aprons, curtains and many 
other articles. 

The patterns can be obtained in 
26 in., 6.90 and 26 in., 6.50 yd. con- 
structions for 25 lb. flour bags; 20 
in., 5.65 yd. for 50-lb. flour bags and 
39 in., 3.75 and 39 in., 3.88 yd. for 
100 lb. feed bags. There is no addi- 
tional charge for these patterns, 
which are said to be priced the same 
as Bemis’ Bemilin series. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7658 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7661—Anti-Anemia 
Feeding Supplement 


A new firm, Products Marketing 
Service, has announced development 
of a feeding supplement called He- 
matron, an anti-anemia source of 
available iron plus copper for suck- 
ling pigs and calves, also poultry and 
turkeys. 

The new product, developed and 
manufactured in association with 
American Bio-Synthetics Corp., is 
said to be an “economical product to 
combat anemia in baby pigs and 
calves.” It is processed from the hy- 
drolyzed protein fractions of whole 
blood, wheat and corn and is com- 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARDP CHEMICAL CO. 


P. O. Box 768, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Pigs or piggy banks getting your profits? 


Switch to 


proved worm control in one day’s ration 


With Dowzene® DHC in your feeds, you offer a proved 
worm control in one day’s ration! And that means profit 
for you and your customers. 


Dowzene DHC effects significant savings in worm-control 
costs (a particularly important feature in a year of de- 
pressed hog prices) . . . and offers many advantages over 
other wormers. Dowzene DHC is palatable, safe, easy to 
use . . . does not interfere with feed conversion or daily 
gain. Dowzene DHC is safe for poultry, too! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dowzene DHC keeps inventories in line. With Dowzene 
DHC, you reduce your inventory of additives and spe- 
cialty feeds . . . keep finished feed costs in line for sales 
and repeat sales. You win steady customers for more 
benefits at less cost. 


Your Dow Feed Industry Sales Representative can give 
you full details about Dowzene DHC. Or, write to THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Buildings, 
Midland, Mich., Attn.: Feed Industry Section. 


Midland, Michigan 
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posed of free amino acids, short chain 
polypeptides and intact protein. 


Texas A&M College: 


growth. Soft Phos- 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


In addition to providing the free 
amino acids, Hematron includes iron 
and copper guarantees of 55 mg. of 
iron per gram and 0.51 mg. of copper 
per gram, “in completely assimilable 


For chicks fed to 8 weeks, a combination form.” 
of soft phosphate and dicalcium phosphate 
produced maximum 
phate can be used to supply part of the 
phosphorus in practical chick rations. 


“Just a few licks of Hematron 
each day will provide daily require- 
ments,” the announcement said. 
“However, to assure adequate levels, 
Hematron, for feeding directly to the 
animal, is directed so that % oz. is 
provided when the pig is two days 
old and again when six or seven days 
old.” 

The company said that the prod- 
uct is offered for two methods of use 
—in direct feeding to the animal 
and as an additive to pre-starter 
feeds, milk replacers and mineral 
feeds, or in starter and grower feeds 
for poultry and turkeys. 

For direct feeding, Hematron is 
packaged primarily for baby pigs in 
one litter size polyethylene bottles, 


FROM MORTON 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


PLANS FOR FIVE INEXPENSIVE, 
EASY-TO-BUILD PORTABLE SALT AND 
MINERAL FEEDING STATIONS 


Here's a valuable free service you can offer your customers— 
which will also be an important sales-builder for you! 

These safe, simple and long-lasting feeding stations were 
designed by Morton four years ago. Since then, thousands have 
been built from these plans, distributed through Vo-Ag teachers 
and County Agents. Now we're offering them—through you— 
to the farmers and stockmen of America! 

These plans will be advertised in full-page ads in leading 
farm magazines. But your customers will have to come to you 
to get them! Contact your Morton Representative for your free 
supply now—or write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ CATTLE FEEDER Has divided mineral box that can be 
removed for cleaning. Can be moved on sturdy skids to any 
part of range or pasture. 


@ SHEEP FEEDER Mineral box is low enough for lambs, 
and rounded edge will not harm fleece. 


© HOG FEEDER Wide roof overhang keeps minerals dry. 
Roof is hinged and braced for easy cleaning. 


© MULTIPLE BLOCK FEEDER Keeps salt and minerals off 
the damp ground, prevents “wet bottom” block waste. 


5] BLOCK HOLDER Eliminates dangerous metal stake block 
holders—build this block box from a single length of 2 x 10! 


HIGHER PROFIT FOR YOU...FASTER GAIN FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


MORTON 
TRACE-MINERALIZED 
SALT 


1%-lb. and 5-lb. cans. For addition to 
feeds, it is packed in 100-lb. fiber 
drums, and the recommended use 
level is 8 to 10 lb. per ton of pre- 
starter or milk replacer, 3 Ib. per 
ton of starter and grower feeds and 
in mineral feeds. The product is de- 
seribed as a fine powdered material, 
free flowing and requiring no special 
handling. 

An analysis shows guarantees of 
not less than 65% protein, not less 
than 1% fat and not more than 2% 
fiber. The analysis also lists amino 
acid and vitamin content. 


For additional information, check 
No. 7661 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7659—Stilbestrol 
Pellet 


A new stilbestrol pellet, Dibestrol 
“C,” has been developed and cleared 
by the Food & Drug Administration. 
The pellet is described as the only 
implant released for safe use on cat- 
tle being fed a diethylstilbestrol feed 
in the feedlot. 

The stilbestrol pellet has also been 
cleared for use on calves and stock- 
ers on range or pasture. It will be 
marketed by Discan Corp. through 
veterinary supply and feed dealers. 
The product is manufactured by 
Sterol Derivatives, Inc. 

Officials state that Dibestrol “C” 


| 


goes to work “within 24 hours, and 
although there is no noticeable tis- 
sue residue 90 days after implant- 
ing, the growth stimulant remains 
active for an additional 60 days.” 

An automatic, single-action gun 
has been developed for the implant- 
ing of Dibestrol “C.” Described as 
large and heavy enough for com- 
fortable handling, one squeeze on the 
trigger shoots one 15 mg. pellet. A 
plastic, self-hopper bottle containing 
500 implants fits onto the gun bar- 
rel. 

S. S. Carlat, president of Sterol 


FEED, DRUG, CHEMICAL and 
ALL-PURPOSE BATCH MIXERS 
Have PASSED Every Laboratory 
Test For 45 YEARS 


opacities: 75 lbs. to! 0,000 
Ibs. batch. Up to 13 batches 
hourly when mounted on 
scale with push-buttons 
Hondie liquid molasses. 
groin, pellets, roughage. 
drugs, oll fortifiers, min- 
erols, dry powders, etc 
Robustly constructed, sen- 


sibly priced 
AMERICA’S GREATEST All PIONEERS IN FEEDS 
purpose Roller Mill KRIMPER 
KRACKER®@ reduces process. AND FEEDING 
ing costs to '/s that of con- OMATI 
vennonal methods. 25 to 800 AUT ON... 


or more bushels hourly Established 1894 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG, discover how 
others hit the “big time” with Davis 


H.C.DAVIS SONS’ 


Box Bonner Springs, Kenses/Phone HA 2.3000 
Home of the Greet AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 
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Monroe C. Babcock 


Ine. 


apie “BABCOCK™ 


February 


Dorn and 
Opelika, 


Mitche 
Alabama 


1961 


11 Laboratories, Inc. 


Dear Sirs: 


During the last five years 
serious problem. In many flocks an 

eci triggers off other diseases. 
Coccivac the only effective way 


coccidiosis has 


We have found 
to contr 


ci is "fast on " and has 
become much stronger since the industry started 
using coccidiostats- Also, airferent farms have 
aifrferent strains and types of cocci- 


We started using Coccivac in August 1959 and 

have now grown 0 300,000 started pullets on 
plan to grow 300 
peautiful pullet 


Evidently coc 


Mr. Babcock is 

one 
America’s 
breeders. His Babcock 
Bessies and Bonnies 
have long been noted 


for their -makin 
abilities. 


types of 
he laying nouse 
and Bonnies 


peen very 
cosis in t 
our star 
have been very Low. 


per 


ogram: Co 
trithiadol i 
Keep litter damp enou 
n real ary nouses the 

to allow coc= 
erience shows 
show "cocci signs" at 
but do not die. 
they are beautiful anda they stay 


three or 
eight weeks 
peautiful. 


sincerely yours, 


Monroe Ce Babcock 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 


for broilers. T 
. Types Aand B 
layers and roasters — and ee 


broilersin heavy exposure areas 


Coccivac IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Chemizald 
Animal H ivisi 
ealth Division 
roadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


We 
on the customer — 
cocci during the growing period. ie 
th it in the laying house- pro etion has | 
sses from all 
Here's our P e water at 
four days. 
cocci to SP 
floors shou 
that some Cc) 
Wake Groat Layers 
Dornan Mitchell 
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Derivatives, reports that “with one 
or two 15 mg. implants in a calf at 


of 


Board of Trade 
Phone: 2-0777 


Importers and Wholesalers 
. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Duluth 2, Minn. 
Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


| 350 to 400 lb. weight and two more 
when the animal enters the feedlot, 
weight gains increase significantly 
and feed time is drastically cut, ac- 
cording to extensive tests carried on 
for the past two years.” 
For additional information, check 
No. 7659 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7662—Electric 
Bin Vibrator 

Introduction of its MC-2 electric 
vibrator for use on small bins, chutes 


and hoppers has been announced by 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT CO., I! 6 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN THE UM 


WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, 


the Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

Designed for continuous or inter- 
mittent service on light duty appli- 
cations, the vibrator is said to de- 
liver greater vibrator intensity than 
previously found on comparable 
priced units. 

The MC-2 
mechanical air 
which changes vibration 


features an external 
gap adjustment 
intensity 


The above ad is sure to excite real reader interest! 
Your customers are looking for the highest feeding 
efficiency at the lowest possible cost. Distillers 
Feeds are the answer, for they provide feed power 
comparable to more expensive ingredients. These 
natural food supplements, high in T.D.N. (85%) 
and so rich in proteins, minerals, fats and B- vita- 
mins, also contain GFF* —vital growth factors 


*GFF — GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS 


DISTILLERS FEEDS WITH 


THIS COULD 
‘= BE YOUR AD! 


found only in Distillers Feeds. No other feed 
supplement offers all of these advantages. 

For best results, include Distillers Feeds in your 
livestock and poultry rations—they are the star 
performers in your formula feed. 


Write for your FREE copy of 
“Feed Formulation With Distillers Feeds” 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GRAIN 
FERMENTATION FACTORS 


James B. Beam Distilling Co. 65 East South Water St.. Chicago 1, Ill. * Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080. Lowiswille 1, Ky. * Double Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 
Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann Distilling Corp, 625 Madison Ave. 
New York 22. N.Y. * Glenmore Distilleries Co. P. 0. Box 900, Louisville 1, Ky. * Grain 
Processing Corp. 1600 Oregon St.. Muscatine, lowa * Kentucky River Distillery, 
inc., Brook and Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8. Ky. * Medley Distilling Co. P. 0. Box 
548, Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. © Merchants Distilling 


Corp., 1 North La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. « Midwest Solvents Ce., Inc., 1300 Main 
St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston Distiller, inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, 
Mass. * National Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. * Schenley Distillers, Inc., 26 €. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Grain Products Divisien, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. * Stitzel Weller Distillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. « Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Inc., Peoria 1, WM. 


with the turn of a bolt. The manu- 
facturer states that this will vary 
intensity of vibration at a frequency 
of 3,600 vibrations per minute. 

The cast aluminum body of the 
MC-2 attaches with two cast feet, 
which eliminates the need for a spe- 
cial mounting base. A sheet steel 
cover protects the vibrator mechan- 
ism and is ventilated and screened 
to prevent the entry of dust and dirt 

Each MC-2 is equipped with a 6 ft. 
cord, on-off switch and a ground wire. 
Dimensions of the base are 6 in. (in- 
cluding the mounting feet) by 3 in. 
Height of the vibrator is 5 in. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7662 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7575—Steam boiler literature, 
Parker Boiler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7576—Hydraulic truck hoist, 
Energy Mfg. Co. 

No. 17577—Automatic nitrogen 
analyses, Technicon Controls, Inc. 

No. 7578—Roller-mixer, The Wet- 
more Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7579—Fertilizer spreader, 
Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 1580—Horizonta! mixers, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7581—Electric lift truck, The 
Raymond Corp. 

No. 7582—Phosphate products han- 
dling, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7583—Bin vent, The Pulveriz- 
ing Machinery Co. 

No. 7584—Bulletin on aortic rup- 
ture in turkeys, Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7585—Blower units, Systems 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7586—F lexible metal hose, The 
Universal Metal Hose Co. 

No. 7587—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7588—Protein block machine, 
Constantflo Machinery Co. 

No. 7589—Hopper car vibrator, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7590—Airlock feeder, 
Inc. 

No. 7591—F lock management pro- 
gram, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7592—Air screening for gran- 
ular materials, Fred Forsberg & Sons. 

No. 75988—Drop bottom mixer, S. 
Howes Co., Inc. 

No. 7594—Roller mill for steam 
rolling, The Roskamp Huller Mfg. 
Co. 

No. 7595—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7596—Truck-mounted roller 


Ripco, 


MIXING! 


Complete accuracy 

Molasses mixing bag after bag 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Beth Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan saved 
multiwall bag user 


over $130,000 a year 


Maxing things the same can some- 
times make a whale of a difference. 
Particularly in a multiwall bagging 
operation. The Smith-Douglass Com- 
pany, Inc., of Norfolk, Virginia 
proved it recently when they put 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan into ac- 
tion. The difference—in annual pack- 
aging savings—came to over $130,000 
a year! 


Standardize = Economize 


Initial 5-Star Plan surveys at Smith- 
Douglass’ six plants revealed that 
standardization held the key to major 
cost reductions. Three plants used 
sewn open-mouth multiwall bags. 
One used sewn valve bags. The 
remaining two plants used both types 
of bags. 

Union-Camp’s multiwall specialists 
showed that $30,000 a year could be 
saved by converting all six plants to 
sewn open-mouth bags and _ using 
open-mouth bag filling machines. 


5-Star Plan in action. Plant surveys made by 
Union-Camp multiwall specialists paved the way 
for the major packaging savings described here. 


That was only the beginning. By 
carrying the change-over one step 
further, and standardizing on size 
and construction of multiwall bags, 
the company would save another 
$22,000 a year. 


1 Design Replaces 160 


Next, Union-Camp’s survey team 
analyzed the company’s existing bag 
designs. They found there were about 
160 designs being used. Here, again, 
standardization was recommended. 

By creating one basic design, elim- 
inating an expensive yellow outer 
sheet, and using the same printing 
copy for all bags, the company netted 
additional economies of $84,000 a 


year. 

$30,000 plus $20,000 plus $84,000. 
Total annual packaging savings— 
$134,000. 


$30,000 a year savings resulted from converting to 
sewn open-mouth multiwalls in company’s six 
plants. 


How Much Could You Save? 


Hundreds of companies—large and 
small—reduce their multiwall pack- 
aging costs by taking advantage of 
Union-Camp’s 5-Star Plan. This com- 
prehensive service is free. It covers 


bag design, bag construction, 
specifications control, packaging 
machinery and a survey of your 
materials handling operation. An im- 
provement in any one of these areas 
conceivably could result in substantial 
economies for you. 

See your local Union-Camp man 
for complete details. 


This basic bag design, now used for all Smith- 
Douglass brands, reduced company’s multiwall 


costs by $84,000. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write Dept. M-4 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case histories showing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
packaging operations. 


UNION-CAMP” 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


i 
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BIG CHIEF 


Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills $0 to 150 H.P. 


M MILLERS SUPPLY 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT 1930 


mills, The Automatic Equipment 
Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7597—Feeding system for dairy 


| cows, The Clay Equipment Co. 


No. 7598—Flat belt for light-duty 
drives, Manheim Manufacturing & 
Belting Co. 

No. 7599—Poultry vaccine contain- 
er, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7600—Rack and pinion gates, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7601—Suspended feeding sys- 
tems, Keen Mfg. Co. 

No. 7602—Air pressure packer, H. 
L. Stoker Co. 

No. 7603—New ‘Pigloo’ systems, 
Pigloos, Inc. and Collins Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7604—Ingredient meal type 
dog food, Ralph Wells & Co. 

No. 7605—Mobile feed mill schools, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7606—New truck body, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7607—Vitamin A feed supple- 
ment, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


You’re eggs AHEAD 
. . . with Seagram Solubles! 


Your customers are eggs and dollars ahead when you enrich your laying rations 
with Seagram Solubles. This natural feed supplement is palatuble, highly 


digestible (85% T.D.N.) and very compatible with other feed supple- 
ments. Rich in proteins, minerals and B-vitamins, plus GFF*, it provides feed 


power matched only by more expensive ingredients. 


You can expect 


fine performance from your feeding mixtures, when you include Seagram Solubles 


in your livestock and poultry rations! 
GFF*— Grain Fermentation Factors 
JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, 
375 Park Avenue ¢ New York 22, N. Y. 


Research Council 


INC., Grain Products Division 


No. 7608— Ribbon type batch mix- 
er, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 

No. 7008—Paddle-type mixer, Hay- 
es & Stolz. 

No. 7610—Track for overhead han- 
— Cleveland Crane & Engineering 


ne 7611—Bulk weighing systems, 
Toledo Scale Div. of Toledo Scale. 

No. 7612—Belt repair fasteners, 
Three Point Lacing, Inc. 

No. 7618—Steel treating process, 
Poff & Toney, Inc. 

No. 7614—Soft phosphate litera- 
ture, Soft Phosphates, Inc. 

No. 7615—Poultry brooder catalog, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7416—Tefion-lined molasses 
feed scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7617—Bag opening device, St. 
Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7618—Non-hygroscopic whey 
powder, Bongards Cooperative 
Creameries. 

No. 7619—Feed additive for swine, 
Merck & Co., Inc., chemical division. 

No. 7620—Pour-on insecticide for 
cattle, Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7621—Receiving scales bulle- 
tin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7622 — Motor driven piston 
pump, Hypro Engineering Co. 

No. 7623—Elevator leg, bucket ele- 
vator catalog, Huss & Schlieper. 

No. 7624 — Weigh buggy, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7625—Magnetic separator bul- 
letin, Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 

No. 7626 — Self-contained scales, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7627—Egg grader, Big Dutch- 
man Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7628—Fermentation nutrients 
catalog, Amber Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 76298—Water medication solu- 
tion, Merck chemical division. 

No. 7630— Magnet for hardware 
disease, Arnold Engineering Co. 

No. 7631—Poultry vaccine, Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7632—Feed weigher, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7633—Water medication prop- 
ortioner, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7634—Dust filter bulletin, The 
Day Co. 

No. 7685—Growth stimulant for 
cattle, Nopco Chemical Co. 

No. 7636—Paddle conveyor unit, 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7637—Air vibrator clamp, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7638—Chain drag, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7689—Hog house automation, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7640—Pneumatic vibratory 
feeders, National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7641 — Medication for calf 
scours, Dairyland Food Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 7642—Diverter valves, Systems 
& Manufacturing Co., 


7648—Automatic moisture con- 
trols, The Mathews Co. 

No. 7644—Pig scours literature, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7645—Sealing device, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 1646— Fabric cement, Val-A 
Co. 

No. 7647—Grain bin sweep, Wyatt 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7648—Concentrate with weath- 
erizing agent, Lamkin Brothers. 

No. 7649—Stencil roller, Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co. 

No. 7650—Rotary valves, The Day 
Co. 

No. 7651 — Pneumatic feeder, Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7652—Grain trailer, Wilson 
Trailer Co. 

No. 7653—Vitamin A product, Nop- 
co Chemical Co. 


MR. FEEO MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Louis, iit. 


| 
f 
- 
Corn 
Cutters 
¢ 
> 
Member-Distillers Feed 


Speakers Call for 
Larger Co-ops 


MINNEAPOLIS — Larger, more 
aggressive cooperatives were called 
for in talks at the annual summer 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Cooperation at the University of 
Minnesota’s Minneapolis campus. 

Mergers and consolidations were 
suggested by some. Others said that 
farmers should be investing more of 
their money in larger co-ops. 

Discussions of more marketing of 
turkeys and other commodities 
through co-ops also were presented. 

Mergers and consolidations are 
“important to cooperatives because 
the U.S. economy has become geared 
to larger and more efficient opera- 
tion,” said Stanley F. Krause, chief 
of the dairy branch, marketing divi- 


sion, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Krause made these sugges- 
tions: “Complete an adequate eco- 


nomic study of the proposed change; 
make general plans concerning how 
operations may be conducted after 
consolidation; decide early how to 
value assets and 
co-op and how to settle with holders 
of stock and other equities.” 

Limitation of membership in co-ops 
was another thing mentioned. Eu- 
gene Becker, Gold Spot Dairy, Inc., 
Enid, Okla., saw a need for the “kind 
of co-op that limits its membership 
to those solid, solvent members who 
are willing to produce a top quality 
product.” 

For cooperatives considering con- 
solidation, J. R. Strain, economist at 
Iowa State University, suggested 


liabilities of each | 


gathering information on consolida- | 


tion possibilities as thoroughly as 
possible. If consolidation offers pos- 


sibilities, he said, there should be an | 


attempt to interest enough other 
groups to permit as close as possible 
an optimum size. 

More Capital 

Glenn Fox, assistant general man- 
ager of Consumers Cooperative Assn., 
Kansas City, said farmers should be 
investing more money in larger co- 
ops, “willing to think big financially.” 

He said that nationally farmers’ 
investment in all kinds of co-ops is 
‘only 20% of total assets. There are 
opportunities to invest much more 
than that. Certainly it is to their 
advantage to do this when return 
on net worth of the average farm 
is 7% compared with 16% return on 
member capital for CCA and _ its 
member cooperatives the last sev- 
eral years.” 

CCA, a federation of local co-ops 
this year is undertaking to sell $10 
million of long term investments to 
members—half in 542% 25-year cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and half in 
preferred stock paying 542% interest. 
CCA also offers a 4% demand loan 
capital note with maturity in nine 
months. 

“Many observers,” he said, “are 
surprised when we tell them this has 
provided between $7 and $8 million 
of capital.” 

W. T. Steele, Jr., general manager 
of Southern States Cooperative, 
Richmond, Va., said his organization 
has been able to increase net worth 
$2.5 to $3 million annually in recent 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


30 Years 


Vitamin Oils 


Devolkod 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod ® Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Oils 

Peder Devold Wheat Germ O11 


years. He said that a high percentage 
of the increase “stems from willing- 
ness of farmer members to accept 
payment of their patronage refunds 
in common stock and capital book 
equities.” 

Turkey Marketing 


In regard to turkey marketing, F. 
Dean McCammon, director of farm 
integration for Consumers Coopera- 
tive Assn., said that turkey growers 
lack the “economic equipment” to 
do an effective job of marketing. 
“Turkey growers must get them- 
selves in the position of doing the 
complete job. They have the oppor- 
tunity through cooperatives.” 

C. N. Thurnbeck, Faribo Turkey 
Co-op, Faribault, Minn., said that tur- 
key growers, to survive and make 
money, “need to place greater em- 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


805 Dun Building 
, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


AREA 716 7 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED PACIFIC MOLASSES 


DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA PROTAMONE  MILEZYME 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

PILOT OYSTER SHELLS STONEMO GRANITE GRIT ; 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS : 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS ‘ 


phasis on increased planning and pro- BRAN DISTILLERS GRAINS SOYBEAN MEAL 
duction detail. . Growers must | MIDDLINGS BREWERS GRAINS LINSEED MEAL 
particularly increase disease control | HOMINY FEED MALT SPROUTS BEET PULP 
programs as the size of operations 
continues to increase.” | ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


With the "Swinging Hopper " shown below 
(exclusive with KOYKER), there's no lifting / 
heavy hoppers, no “jockeying” trucks or / 

wagons into unloading position. One man 
does it easily .. . keeps trucks on the move. 
Add the KOYKER Grain Remover and 
Gathering Auger and grain comes out of 
any kind of storage just as easily as 


it went in. 


At grain terminals, field elevators, on multiple grain storage bin sites, and 
. KoyKer’s Big Dipper is chosen, proved, and 
preferred for all-around superiority. These professional grain men know 
that only the Koyker Augers have these six extra labor saving, cost 


around industrial plants . . 


cutting features: 


The bearing supports and 3%” clearance combine to handle valuable 
grain gently without cracking. They also assure a smooth quiet running 


auger even when empty. 


Splined auger connections on the Big Dipper withstand the severest 
stress. They give the ultimate in versatility, efficiency, economy and trouble- 


free lifetime service. 


The exclusive cleaning section for corn removes all trash and foreign 
material in one operation while you are filling or removing. Compare it 
on every count. You'll see what we mean by “KoyKER DEPENDABILITY.” 


So whether your elevating job calls for the 10” Big Dipper, or the 714” 


the 


Grain Dipper, you get extra performance .. . 


ease with a KOYKER. Big Dipper available with 4’, 6’, 8’, or 10’ extension 
sections up to 72’. Grain Dipper 5’—10’ up to 62’. Return the coupon 


at the right for full information. 


A 
f 


The only portable auger with these 


SIX EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


* Bearing Auger Supports 


* Splined Auger Connections 


* Clearance of %” between 
Auger and Tube : 


* Swinging Hopper 


* Cleaning section for corn 


* Capacity to 5,000 bushels per hour 


10” Big Dipper Grain Dipper 


Both give you KOYKER'S exclusive dependability 


KOYKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HULL, IOWA 


A Division of the Sioux Steel Co., Sioux Falls, S. OD. 
YES . .. | would like information on (check one) 
THE BIG DIPPER GRAIN DIPPER OR BOTH 


Nome. 


Address__. 


extra economy .. . extra 
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| 
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HOW TO 
BUILD HEALTH 
AND PROFITS 

IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Program — combining 
good formula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® and Cyanamid 
vaccines — leads to more profitable returns at every stage 


Disease is the biggest single nated Feed-Health Program for 

risk to a successful sheep and sheep and lambs described be- 

lamb operation. It can hit hard low. This program is sound, 

at any time, wipe out profits. practical, easy-to-follow, money- 
That’s the reason you should making! 

choose a systematic program Ask your feedman for a spe- 


eared to keepin disease out o cial folder that describes, in 


Such a program starts with Health Program for sheep and 
good management and sanita- lambs. If he doesn’t have one, 
tion practices. It follows up write direct to American Cyan- piosect bvesding herd. Give preg- 
with proper feeding at all amid Company, Agricultural nant ewes a salt supplement that sup- 


; rj Division, Princeton, New Jer- __ plies 80 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per ewe 
stages. It continues with the daily. 30 to 60 days before lambing, 


maintenance of a routine vac- sey. AUREOMYCIN is American change to a fortified grain supplement 


cination schedule. Cyanamid Company’s trade- _ that supplies same amount of AUREO- i 
All of these steps are in- mark for chlortetracycline. MYCIN. These feeds help prevent vib- j 
rionic abortions, keep ewes stronger, : 


cluded in the Cyanamid Coordi- healthier, reduce lamb losses. 


2. Keep ewes and lambs thriving. 3. Creep feed AUREOMYCIN for ea 4. Save feed in the feedlot. Give feed- 
After lambing, continue to keep range marketing. Put lambs on creep feeds _lot animals a feed that contains 20 
ewes and lambs on a salt supplement containing 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. AUREO- 


that contains AUREOMYCIN. This keeps per ton. This keeps them healthy, MYCIN reduces the reactions to 
ewes healthy, better able to support aining up to 20% more on less feed. stresses, and protects lambs against 
: their lambs, also guards the health ou wean more uniform lambs ready enterotoxemia. Lambs go on full f. 


of lambs and increases their gains. for an early market. quicker — gain faster at less cost. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containin 

Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State 
Governments. Always read the labels 
and carefully follow directions for use. 


atten 


5. Vaccinate to prevent custly diseases. Consult your veterinarian. Set up a vac- 
cination program for those diseases troublesome in your area. Use these Cyan- 
amid products: Blackleg Bacterin; Bluetongue Vaccine; CARBOZ00® to prevent 
anthrax; Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red water disease. 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


3 
: 
Big 
> 
4 
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CYANAMID HELPS 
YOU SELL MORE 


SHEEP AND LAMB FEEDS 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Essential part of this program is a well-fortified feed 
containing Aureomycin for fattening lambs. Many feed manufacturers 
are now offering such a feed in pelleted form, and providing feeders 
with an effective way to reduce disease, get better gains and profits. 


There’s genuine profit news for 
your lamb feeders in the table 
shown below. Take a close look 


This folder describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for sheep and lambs. It is for 
distribution to your customers. If 
you need extra copies, see your 
Cyanamid representative or write 
direct to Cyanamid. 


at the results from this trial in 
California. 

Note that fattening lambs 
fed AUREOMYCIN® over a 62-day 
period showed a 35% increase 
in average daily gains. And the 
cost per hundred pounds of gain 
was $3.18 less. 

Results like these have led 
alert feed manufacturers to 
formulate and recommend fat- 
tening feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN for feeder lambs. Most 
of these manufacturers offer 
such feeds in the popular pel- 
leted form containing the recom- 
mended level of 20 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton. 

AUREOMYCIN reduces the 
reactions to stresses in feeder 
lambs, protects against invis- 
ible diseases, minimizes losses 
from enterotoxemia. AUREOMY- 
CIN helps lambs go on ful! feed 


quicker—keeps them gaining 
fastatlesscost per poundof gain. 
Recommend complete 
Feed-Health Program 
Your lamb fattening feed con- 
taining AUREOMYCIN is an 
important step in a Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program for sheep 
and lambs. The entire, step-by- 
step program is described in 
detail in the advertisement 
reproduced on the opposite page. 
Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is sound, 
practical, easy to follow. Pro- 
ducers will find it profit-return- 
ing. Feed manufacturers and 
dealers will find it an effective 
new business builder. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, Princeton, N.J. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 


With 
Without Aureomycin 
Aureomycin (20 gm./ton) Difference 

Number of lambs 294 278 
Av. initial wt. (Ib.) 70 69 
Av. final wt. (Ib.) 93 100 7 pounds 
Av. daily gain (Ib.) 0.37 0.50 35% more 
Feed per cwt. gain (Ib.) 
(11th to 62nd day) 

Pellets 874 729 

Silage 447 335 
Feed cost per cwt. gain $24.94 $21.76 $3.18 less 


Your prospective customers are reading the 
advertisement shown here. It appears in 
leading farm papers. These customers are 
also listening to well-known Farm Directors 
tell the benefits of this Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program on 40 radio stations 
throughout the country. 


University of California 
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WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 


Folding Conveyors 


These versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 

with a maximum of worker 


Check satisfaction and a minimum 
these features: of time and labor. 
Model “R” Hytrol 
@ Lightweight, sturdily 
constructed MODEL “B”" 
HYTROL 


@ Ruff-Top belt for longer 

life A heavy-duty port- 
able, folding con- 
veyor, bullt for 
long life, 


@ Loads at floor level 
@ Reversible at flip of switch 
@ Sizes—10 to 21 ft 


Model Hytrol 

@ Handles 150 bags, boxes, 
Cartons 

Elevates hydraulically to 45 
degrees 

Ruff-Top belt, with or 


MODEL “R" HYTROL 

A lightweight aluminum 
folding conveyor for com- 
plete portability. 


without cleats 
Reversible at flip of switch 
Sizes—10 to 22 ft 


BOTH MODELS FOLD 


“See your Seedburo Representative’ OR CALL COLLECT ANdover 3-2128 


Seedburo 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-9 618 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


MILL 


Series 10 
Direct or Belt Drive 
4 Sizes: 30.125 HP 


heavy duty construction 
for high tonnage output 


Rugged, welded steel construction. 
Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 
Powerful six-blade fan assures 

maximum mill capacity. 

Adjustable, long-lasting, 10-edge hammers. 
Heavy screens (4” thick) changed quickly, 
safely...while mill is running. 

Large diameter, alloy steel shaft. 
Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 
Separate, motor driven fan (optional). 
Heavy duty crusher-feeder (optional). 

e 15-second floor-above screen change 
(optional). 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


| SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 
| 872 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N.Y. | 
| Send FREE copy of Heavy Duty 

Hammer Mill Bulletin No. 10 to: l 
| Nome | 
| Title 
Company 
Address | 


By Jim Zilverberg 


SELLIN' SAM 


“I see we have a few skeptics among us!" 


Illinois Tests Slatted Floors for Hogs 


URBANA, ILL. — Concrete slatted | 4% in. Both concrete and wood slats 
floors for hogs showed up best in | were spaced 1 in. apart. Openings in 
tests conducted at the Illinois Agri- | the quarry screen were about 1 in. sq. 
cultural Experiment Station by C. K. Pens were about 6 by 12 ft., with 
Spillman, assistant in agricultural 10 pigs in a pen. This gave approxi- 
engineering, and E. L. Hansen, pro- | mately 7 sq. ft. per animal. The area 
fessor of agricultural engineering. of the pen was not changed during 

The two researchers, noting the | the growing cycle, which started 
growing interest in slatted floors for | when the pigs weighed about 50 lb. 
hogs, mainly because they reduce the Material Comparison 
labor needed for cleaning, said that Pigs raised on the concrete and 
the primary ape of the test —_ wood slat showed no visible effect, 
and observe the pigs Guring the finish- said the Illinois researchers. Animals 
ing period to determine which of the : 7 ; 
flooring materials appeared best. on the quarry screen were rather re- 
Three materials were tested —con- luctant to move around and their 
crete slats, wood slats and quarry | hoofs showed some wear. 
sereen. The researchers noted that “for 

The flooring materials, which were | Obvious reasons, the quarry screen 
installed above existing floor in the | WaS superior in self-cleaning action, 
Hog-O-Matic facilities in the station's although there was little difference 
swine farm covered the full area of | between the concrete and wood slats 
the pens. Concrete slats had a top | in this respect.” 
width of 5 in. and tapered to a 3 in. They listed durability, anchorage 
width at the bottom. Wood slats were | and dimensional durability as other 
made by cutting 4 by 8 Douglas fir | factors that should be considered in 
timber into two equal parts. The cut- | selecting a flooring material. But on 
ting was done at a 15 degree angle, | the basis of all factors involved, they 
so that each slat had one tapered | singled out concrete as the best 
side, and a top width of slightly over | choice of material. 


NEBRASKA FEED GROUP PRESENTS GIFT—Nebraska’s feed manufac- 
turers have presented the University of Nebraska College of Agriculture with 
a set of slides and a taped message explaining career opportunities in agri- 
business for farm youth. The photo shows the slides being given to Dr. E. 
F. Frolik (center), dean of the college, by Harold Fouts of Nebraska City 
(left), vice president of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., and Clarence 
O’Brien of Crete, the Nebraska vice president for the Assn. The illustrated 
message will be used by feed manufacturers, extension agents and vocational 
agriculture teachers to encourage Nebraska youth to prepare themselves for 
agribusiness careers by enrolling in the College of Agriculture. 
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OPTIONAL, LOW-PRICED 
FLOOR-ABOVE SCREEN CHANGER 
Sole: Representatives and Warehousing Distributors throughout U.S. A. | 


“Well, what do you think of your new 
‘handy dandy’ bag stacker?" 


College Experts 
Named to Feed 
Survey Group 


CHICAGO — “Twenty-four out- 
standing college men have been se- 
lected to serve on the 1961-62 Feed 
Survey Committee of American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. They will meet 
in Chicago Oct. 26-27 to forecast, a 
year ahead, the use and supplies of 
all types of feeds, exclusive of rough- 
age and pasture.” 

So stated Oakley M. Ray, AFMA 
director of market research, in an- 
nouncing membership of the group. 
He stated the group was carefully 
selected from the nation’s land-grant 
colleges to geographically represent 
all areas of the country. When it 
convenes for an intensive two-day 
session, the committee will sum- 
marize the national feed supply situ- 
ation and then divide into sub-com- 
mittees to develop specific forecasts 
on numbers of each type of livestock 
and poultry to be raised, as well as 
their likely feed consumption. 

College Feed Survey Committees 
have been called together, annually, 
by AFMA every year since 1942. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ray, “Their forecasts 
of total feed consumption have pro- 
vided a reliable business yardstick 
for those in the livestock and poultry 
industry management.” 

Chairman of the 1961-62 commit- 
tee is Director C. W. Upp, Louisiana 
State University. Assisting him will 
be two advisors-at-large: Dean G. H. 
Beck, College of Agriculture, Kansas 
State University, and Dean R. M. 
Kottman, College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University. 

A sub-committee on swine fore- 
casts includes: Dr. H. S. Teague, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion (chairman); Dr. D. E. Becker, 
University of Illinois; Dean E. R. 
Kiehl, University of Missouri; Dr. R. 
C. Wahlstrom, South Dakota State 
College, and Prof. W. G. Zmolek, 
Iowa State University. 

A dairy sub-committee includes: 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year "round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K,. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Wisconsin (chairman); Dr. T. H. 

Blosser, Washington State Univer- FORA 

sity; Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Cornell 

University; Dr. R. F. Davis, Univer- 
| sity of Maryland, and Dr. D. M. CONTINUOUS FLOW 
| Seath, University of Kentucky. OF THE 


Dr. R. P. Niedermeier, University of 


The sub-committee on poultry fore- 
casts includes: Dr. E. L. Stephenson, 
University of Arkansas (chairman); | || 
Dr. B. D. Barnett, Clemson Agricul- | 7 
tural College; Dr. D. F. Fienup, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Prof. D. C. | 
Henderson, University of Vermont; 
Dr. F. W. Hill, University of Califor- | 
nia, and Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, Texas 
A&M College. 

The beef and sheep sub-committee 
includes: Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
sity of Illinois (chairman); Dr. J. N. 
Ferris, Michigan State University; 
Dr. W. H. Hale, University of Ari- 
zona; Dr. J. I. Miller, Cornell Uni- | 
versity, and Dr. L. S. Pope, Oklahoma | 
State University. 

In addition to the college person- 
nel, three feed industry men serve as | 
ex-officio advisors to the committee. 
These are: Dr. Walter A. Glista, 
Wirthmore Feeds, Waltham, Mass.; | 
Dr. William H. Burkitt, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
and Dr. Damon V. Catron, Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, 
Iowa. 


WORLD'S BEST 
FEEDING 


NATIONAL M MOLASSES 


Phone: Livingston, 8.5900 (Philadelphia) 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


Ty 


PILOT | 


| OYSTER SHELL | i 


PILOT BRAND 
SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


~ 


~ 


( 
(| 
¢ r \\ 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a profit maker 
every month in every year. There's never a 
slack season. 


That's because poultrymen everywhere depend 
on PILOT BRAND to help them get more eggs 
with stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that it pays to 
stock and promote PILOT BRAND, the largest- 
selling eggshell material in the world. You can 
always count on PILOT BRAND for quick, easy 
sales and good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling national ad- 
vertising in leading farm and poultry publica- 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 
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Drugs Acceptable for Use in Animal Feeds 


Under the Texas Commercial Feed Control Act 
(Including Claims That May Be Made When Such Drugs Are Used at Prescribed Levels) 


when used at 
e acceptabl 
| pro ling 
luc mnform 
that adequate 
x and/or cau 
tion statements are mace x part of the 
labeling o he produ 
1, 2-Acetyl-Amino-5-Nitrothiazole. 
0.015 f the prevention of histomo- 
niasis (blach 
for 1 of histomontasigs 
(blackhead ed for u above 
may also cor I t ut only one of the 
following drugs 
(a) Arsan Acid 0.00 to 0.01% 
(b>) Sodium Arsa ate 0 5% to 
0.01 
(c) 3 - Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
Acid 0.0025% to 0.007 
(dP Furazolidone 0.00083 
(e) Furazclidone 6.000834 and 3-Ni- 
tro ‘ Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025% to 0.0075% with or without 
Nitrofurazone 0.0056 
WARNING Discontinue use one week 
vefore slaughtering poultry for human 
consumption to permit elimination of the 
drug from edible tissue 


2. Acetyl - (para - nitropheny!) 


sulfanila- 


mide 043%, 3,5-dinitrobenzamide 0.025% 
and %.Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
o ‘> for the prevention of co liosis and 
the stimulation of growth I hicken flocks 

WARNIN¢ I nu 
before slaughterir ) n consump 
tion to per ation the drug(s) 
from edit tissues I eed to laying 
birds 
3. Acetyl - (para -nitropheny!) sulfanila- 

mide 0.03°%, dibutylin dilaurate 0.02%, di- 
nitrodiphenylsulfonylethylenediamine 0.02%, 
and 3-Nitro-4-Hydroxypheny Acid 
0.0075 may present rid in 
the stimulat wt t t ntion 
of « lios we nd-w s and tay 
worms in chic ns 1d 1 i for the 
prevention of hexa tiasis in turh 

WARNING Dis nue use five days 
before slaughtering human con np 
tion to permit elimination of the drug(s) 
from edible tissues 
4, 2-Amino-5-Nitrothiazole, 

0.05% may be for use in 
the prevention of of histo 
moniasis (blackhead n turke flocks 

0.1 1 for in 
the control of to sis 
(blackhead) 

WARNING se one week 
before slaughtering pou for human 
consumption to permit elimination of the 
drugis) from edit tissue 


5. Amproliam 
midinyimethyl) - 2 - picolinium 
ydrochloride). 


(1 - (4-amino-2-n-propyl-5- 
chloride 


(a) 0.0125 t 0.025 for use as an 
aid in the prevention of coccidiosis (not 
intended for the trea ent of the ease) 
and also for use as an aid for stir ating 
growth and improving feed efficiency 
when the feed containg the following anti- 
biotic(s) 

(bd) 0.0125 to 0.025 for the purpose 
described tn (a th not less than 
2.4 grams hor nm : is of peni- 


cillin (master equivalent) per 
ton of finish ulating growth 

and improvin ney 
(ec) 0.012 to 0 the purpose 
described in (a) a ess than 
rams nor r is of 
ymiyein r ton of finished feed for 
iting growth and pr « feed 

n y 

125 for the purposes 
ted abo h pencillin ar strepto- 
(bh & c) in combination except that 
otal amount of antibiot per ton of 


“i feed is limited to 


0.9125 to 0.0 
deacribed in 
grams nor more 


bacitracin (as feed eg 
bacitracin methylene d 
grade zine bacitracin, o 


ganese bacitracin per ton of finished feed 
for stimulating growth and improving 
feed 

(f) 0.025 for the purpos 
lesk above with not less than 
not more than 100 gram 
of « ne per ton of finished 
feed prevention of chronic res 
piratory disease (air-sac infection) and 
hexamitiasis (and at 100 grams per ton 
only for the prevention of synovitis). 

0125% to 025 for the purpose 

ribed in (a) above with not less than 

ims nor more than 200 grams of 

r etracycline per ton of finished feed 

for the treatment chronic respiratory 

disease (air-sac infection) infectious sinus- 

itis blue omb (non-specific infectious 

enteritis, mud fever) and hexamitiasis 

(and at 200 grams only for the control 
of synovitis) 

(h) 0.01259 to 0.025 for the purpose 
described in (a) above with a combina 
tion of 75 grams of streptomycin and 15 
grams of penicillin per ton of finished 
feed for the treatment of chronic res 
piratory disease (air-sac infection), in- 
fectious sinusitis, blue comb (non-specifi« 
enteritis, mud fever) and hexamitiasis 

WARNING: For chickens Lo not 
eed to laying hens. Discontinue use four 
lays prior to slaughter » per t elimi 
nation of drug n edible tissue 

4 > s established for 
res (1-(4-amino-2-n 
) 2-5 ylintum 
ch n or un 
cook lucts Kens 

A es for 
resid (1-¢ 2-n 
props iyl) Olinium 

hlor n the of 
h 
6. Arsanilie Acid. 

0.005 to 06.01 ntended for use 
solely as an an 1 feeding supplement 
for the stimulat of growth, increasing 
egg production, improving hatchability, 
improving feed efficiency and improving 
pigmentation. 

WARNING: Di use five days 


before slaughter in consump- 
tion to pe of the drug 
from edible 

Arsenosobenzene. 

0.002 for use solely in the preven 
tion of outbreaks of coccidiosis in poul- 
try flocks 

WARNING Discontinue five days 
before slaughterir f human consump- 
tion to permit elimination of the drug 
from edible tissue 
8. Bacitracin. 

SPECIFIC USES—SWINE 

50 grams or 25 grams of bacitracin 
and 25 grams penicillin per ton may be 
represented for use in the prevention of 
bacterial swine enteritis. If in addition 
it contains 6,000 units (0.006 grams) of 
Hygromycin B per pound, it may be rep 
resented for the control of infestation 
of large roundworms (Ascaris suis), nodu 
lar worms (Oesphagostemum dentatum) 
and whipworms (Trichuris suis) 

100 grams or 50 grams bacitracin 
and 50 grams penicillin per ton for use 
n the treatment f bacterial swine en 


teritis. If in addition it contains 6,000 


units (0.006 grams) of Hygromycin B per 
pound it may be represented for the 
control of infestation of large round 
worms (Ascaris suis), nodular worms 
(Ocesophagostemum dentatum) and whip- 
worms (Trichuris suis). When intended 
for uses as specified above, it may con- 
tain one, but only one, of the following 
ingredients: 
(a) Arsanilic A d 0.005% to 0.01%. 
Sodiun Arsanilate 0.005% to 
0.01% 
(c) 3 - Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
Acid 0.0025 to 0.0075 % 
(4) Furazolidone 0.90083 % 
(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- 
tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025 to 0.0075 with or without 


Nitrofurazone 0.0056% 


Notes on Drug List 


The figures (grams and percentages) represent the amount of the drug or 
medicament used per ton or pound (as indicated) of complete feed represented 
for use as the sole ration with the exception of those drugs or medicaments for 
which a specific arrount is required per pound of body weight per day. 

Concentrates containing these drugs or medicaments should, when mixed 
and fed as directed, result in a feed which contains the amounts of the medica- 


ment listed for the complete feed. 


The claims which are in bold face may not be used when incorporated in 
feeds containing certifiable antibiotics with the exception of the growth stimu- 
lation and feed efficiency claims for drugs 6, 20 Ail), 20 A(2), 30 and 48. 
Drugs which are not indicated for use with antibiotics may be used with anti- 
biotics providing that the final product contains less than 50 grams per ton, 
and further, that the name of the antibiotic is listed in the ingredient statement. 

Claims submitted to the Texas Feed Control Service office other than those 
listed here, must be accompanied by adequate, reliable research data demon- 
strating the safety and efficacy of the product, when used as directed. 

The responsibility for the safety and efficacy of the various drugs, and the 
resultant medicated feeds, rests solely with the manufacturers. The foregoing 
list does not, and is not to be construed as recommending the use of any of 
the products. As new drugs are made available and as new uses are developed 
for the various drugs, this list will be periodically supplemented, revised and 


reprinted. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying article is a list of drugs accept- 
able for use in animal feeds under the Texas Commercial Feed Control Act. 
The list includes claims that may be made when the drugs are used at 


prescribed levels. 


While this list was prepared for use of firms selling feed in Texas spe- 
cifically, it is considered one of the best drug lists available and can be of 
real help to other feed men in complying with federal and other regulations. 

Dr. Jack D. Price, control registrar, Texas Feed Control Service, Col- 
lege Station, explains that the list is now published on a quarterly basis, 
with the list brought up to date each quarter as changes may be made in 


FDA regulations. 


The list reproduced here is the one issued as of July, 1961. 
It is suggested that feed men save this list for reference. 


GENERAL USES 


50 grams of bacitracin or a mixture 
37.5 grams of bacitracin and 12.5 
grams of penicillin may be represented 
for 1 maintaining or in 


use as an aid in 


sing « production hatchability of 
ees, reduction of the effects of stress 
n of irly mortality of chicks 
n eduction of the effects of diseases 
vi jue to organisms that are sensi 
tive to bacitracin and = penicillin, for 
I appetite and for improving 
f i «¢ related to egg produc- 
wt juring the first 4 to 6 
juction and not less 
n 10 bacitracin or a mix 
f of bacitracin and 2.5 
s ¢ when fed during the 
remaind laying period; except 
if it is intended for use to increase egg 
hatchability or prevention of early mor- 
tality of chicks or for use in the presence 
of disease outbreaks or during periods 
rf it shall contain 100 grams of 
bacitracin or a mixture of 75 grams of 
bacitracin and 25 grams of penicillin 
) grams of a combination of 50 
grar of ba n and penicillin per 
ton be represented for use solely in 
th ention of chronic respiratory dis- 
t (air-sac infection), infectious sinus- 
itis and blue comb (non-specific en- 


teritis) 


in poultry. 


) grams of bacitracin or 100 grams 


of a combination of bacitracin and peni- 
in per ton for use solely as a treatmen 
hronic respiratory disease (air-sac in- 
ctious sinusitis, and blue 


fic enteritis) in poultry. 


. for the uses as specified 
above, it may contain one, but only one 
of the following ingredients: 

(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 

(bo) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 
0.01% 

(c) 3 - Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
Acid 0.005% to 0.0075%. 

(d) Furazolidone 0.00083%. 

(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- 
tro 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
6.0025 to 0.0075¢ with or without 
Nitrofurazone 0,0056%. 

*9. Bithionol (2,2'-dihydroxy-3,3',5,5'-tet- 
rachlorodiphenyl sulfide). 
—0.05% and methiotriazamine (4,6-DiI- 
amino-1-(4-methymercatopheny]) -1, 2-di- 
hydro-2,2-dimethy! - 1-3,5-triazine hydro- 


») 0.01 for use solely in preven- 


tion of outbreaks of coccidiosis in poultry 
flocks, and as an adjunct in reducing the 
tapeworms and large roundworms burden 

f chickens. 

WARNING: Discontinue use three days 
before marketing the birds for human 
ee umption to allow for elimination of 
th drugs from edible tissue. 

10. Cadmium Anthranilate. 

1.044% may be represented as an 
anthelmintic (wormer) for poultry or 
swine 

WARNING: Treated hogs must not be 


consumption for 
treatment to 
cadmium 


human 

following 
permit elimination of excess 
residues from edible tissues. 


for 
days 


slaughtered 
at east 10 


11. Cadmium Oxide. 

0.015% may be represented as an 
anthelmintic (wormer) for poultry or 
Bwine 

WARNING: Treated hogs must not be 
slau ered for human consumption for 
it least 30 days following treatment to 
per t elimination of excess cadmium 
ré tues from edible tissues. 


12. Carbasone. 


to 0.1% may be represented for 
the prevention or control of outbreaks 
f histomoniasis in poultry (except that 
if it intended for prevention of histo- 
moniasis in it must con- 
tain not less carbasone). 
13. Chlortetracycline Hydrochloride. 
SPECIFIC USES—DAIRY CATTLE 
—0.1 milligram per pound of body 
weight per day for the prevention of 
footrot and as an aid in reduction of 
bacterial diarrhea in dairy cattle. 

0.1 milligram per pound of body 
weight per day except that if it is in- 
tended for use for more than 30 days, 
it may contain chlortetracycline hydro- 
hioride in a quantity by weight of feed 
to provide 70 milligrams per head per 
day—may be represented as an aid in 
reduction of losses due to respiratory in- 
fection (infectious rhinotracheitis—ship- 
ping fever complex) in dairy cattle. 


SPECIFIC USES—BEEF CATTLE 

%.1 milligram per pound of body 
weight per day for the prevention of 
footrot and/or as an aid in reduction 
diarrhea in beef cattle. 
pound of body 


of bacterial 
milligram per 


—0.5 


weight per day—may be represented for 
the prevention of anaplasmosis. 
70 milligrams per head per day as an 


aid in the prevention of liver abscesses 
in feed lot beef cattle. 

350 milligrams per head per day ex- 
cept that if it is intended for use more 
than 30 days, it may contain chlortetra- 
eycline in a quantity by weight of feed 
to provide 70 milligrams per head per 
day It may be represented as an aid 
in the prevention or treatment of bac- 


terial pneumonia and shipping fever com- 


plex (hemorrhagic septicemia) or as an 
aid in reduction of losses due to res- 
piratory infection (infectious rhinotrache- 
itis—shipping fever complex). 


SPECIFIC SHEEP 
—20 grams (not less than) per ton may 


USES 


be represented for use solely as an aid 
in reduction of losses due to enterotox- 
emia. 

—80 milligrams per head per day may 
be represented for use solely as an aid 


the incidence of vibrionic 

breeding sheep—administered 
during pregnancy. 
SPECIFIC “SWINE 

—50 grams (not less than) per ton may 

be represented for use in the maintenance 

of weight gains of swine in the presence 

of atrophic rhinitis or as an aid in re- 


in reducing 
abortion in 
continuously 


USES 


ducing the incidence of cervical abscesses 
in swine. 

400 grams per ton may be represent- 
ed for use solely as an aid in reducing 
the shedding of leptospirae in swine and 
as an aid in reducing abortion rate and 


mortality of new-born pigs in the presence 


of leptospirosis when its labeling directs 
that it is to be fed to the animals for 
14 days 

WARNIN Discontinue use 10 days be- 
fore the treated animals are slaughtered 
for human consumption. 


SPECIFIC USES—GROWING 
BIRDS (CHICKENS) 


—100 to 200 grams per ton of feed 
containing not less than 0.4% and not 
more than 0.8% of dietary calcium when 
represented for use in the treatment of 
chronic respiratory disease (air-sac in- 
fection), blue comb (non-specific infec- 
tious enteritis, mud fever), the control 
of synovitis and may include representa- 
tion to the effect that the reduced 


amount of calcium aids in increasing the 


concentrations of the antibiotic in the 
blood of treated birds. 

200 grams per ton of feed contain- 
ing 0.8% dietary calcium may be repre- 


sented for use in the prevention and con- 


trol of coccidiosis in chickens caused by 
E. tenella and E. necatrix. 

200 grams per ton of feed containing 
0.4% to 0.55% of dietary calcium may 
be represented for use in the _ treat- 


of coccidiosis in chickens caused by 
necatrix, 


ment 
E. tenella and E 


The following additional label state- 
ments are required under the conditions 
of use described above 

(1) The statement “ —— chlor- 
tetracycline added,’’ the blank being 
provided for the figures representing 
the level of chlortetracycline present 


For the purposes of the statement the 
figures should be from 110 ppm 
(0.011%) to 220 ppm (0.022%). 

(2) Do not feed to laying hens. 

(3) A statement of the dietary level 
of calcium in the feed. 

(4) If the feed contains from 0.40% 

0.55% dietary calcium, the following 
ement must be a part of the label. 
TO BE FED CONTINUOUSLY 
MORE THAN FIVE DAYS. 
(5) If the feed contains 0.8% dietary 
calcium, the following statement must 
be a part of the label. NOT TO BE FED 
CONTINUOUSLY FOR MORE THAN 
EIGHT WEEKS. 


NOTE: A. The foliowing tolerance has 
been established for residues of chlor- 
tetracycline in edible tissues of chickens 


fed chlortetracycline medicated feeds. 

(1) 4 parts per million (0.0004%) in 
uncooked kidneys. 

(2) 1 part per million 
uncooked muscle, liver, fat 
The residue tolerance established (1 & 

2 above) is in addition to the tolerance 
7 ppm established under paragraph 120.117 


(0.0001%) in 
and skin. 


of the Pesticide Regulations. 

EB The folllowing tolerance has been 
established for residues of chlortetra- 
eyeline in edible tissues of swine fed on 
chlortetracycline medicated feeds. 

(1) Zero (0) in all tissues, 
GENERAL USES 
—5.7 grams, 1.0 grams of bacitracin 


and 0.75 grams of pencillin (with or with- 
out oxytetracycline) per ton may be rep- 
resented for use solely as an aid in the 
prevention and control of losses due to 
low-grade bacterial enteritis in mink. 
—50 grams (not less than) per ton may 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
+ for the purpose | 
an 50 grams of 
rade ba tra n) | 
feed grade man- | ee | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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be represented for the use as an aid in | acervalina in poultry laying flocks not 


maintaining or increasing egg production less than 0.005%) and not more than 


lity of ege vention of early 0.025%. | 
mortality or chicks wl due to organ (b) Nitrophenide not less than | 
isms which are sensitive to chlortetra- | 0.0125% and not more than 0.025% 
cycline and improving feed efficiency as | (c) Nitrofurazone 0.0056%. 
related to egg production (d) N4-Acetyl-Nl-(4-nitrophenyl) Sul- 
) grams (not than) per ton may fanilamide 0.03% and 3-Nitro-4-Hy- 
be represented sole in the prevention droxyphenylarsonic Acid 0.009% | 
of chronic respiratory disease (air ic (e) Furazolidone 0.00083% with 3-Ni- 
infeotion) and hexamitiasis in poultry tro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid not 
bacteria swine enteritis and less than 0.0025% and not more than 
calf diarrhea. When 50 grams 0.0075% and Nitrofurazone 0.0056%. al fl [ A in re ien S! 
tetracy ne or oxytetracycline | (f) Nicarbazin (4,4’-dinitrocarbanilide | 
80 rr prevention of CRD, it complex with 2-hydroxy-4-6-dimethyl- | 
contain 50 grams of bacitracin. When used pyrimidine) 0.01% to 0.02%. Market specialist Wayne Stegman at Dannen 
4 bo t tain one, but (gz) Arsenosobenzene 0.002% Mill I ll f d 
only o1 of the | (h) 2,4-diamino-5- (p-chloropheny]) -6- Niilis, inc. can Duy or sell your lee 
(a) Arsanilic to 0.01° ethylpyrimidine 0.00075% and sulfa- | ingredients at the right price. A 
(b) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to quinoxaline 0.00075 % 
0.01% (i) 2,2’ - dihydroxy - 3,3’, 5,5’ - tetra- Clip this as a reminder to call Wayne for 
oxyphenylarsonic | chlorodiphenyl sulfide (bithionol) 0.05% soybean meal a all grains, rolled oats, 
phenyl)-1, 2-dihydro-2, 2-mrethyl-1, 3,5- | 
83 and 3-Ni triamine hydrochloride (methiotriaza- | and other feed ingredients. 
oxyphenylarsonic Acid 0.01% | 
th or without ith 2-amino-5-nitrothiazole 0.05 | ‘ 
may "ee claim the prevention of out- | i e 
than) of chlor- breaks of histomoniasis (blackhead) in } } Phone Adams 3-6161 ra 
tion of chlor- | turkey flocks. | a a 
acycline may be With 4-nitrophenylarsonic acid 0.025% | os iss i 
3s a treatment of may also claim the prevention of out- dj Jo eph, Mi — L 
F wwe (air-sac in breaks of histomoniasis (blackhead) in , Dannen Mills, Inc. DANNEN 
fe t 1 sinusit blue co ) turke flocks 
: mud-fever), and ‘Dienestrol diacetate 0.0023% to Grain & Jobbing Division _— ; 
hex t n poultry, and/or bacteria 0.007 may also contain the various 
vine enterit ind a n aid in the pre tmounts of = furazolidone (0.0055 %, : 
ynovitis in poultry when used 
t e, it ma ilso contain the equ (Turn to page 64) | 
t 100 grams of bacitracin. When ir 
t led fo the ises spe ed ibove j 
m r n th am t 8] fled, one 
bu the fo ng ingredients 
(a) Arsanilic A 10 to 0.01 
(b) »>dium Arsanilate 0.005 to 
(c) Nitro - 4-Hyd xypher arsonic 
0 to 
(d) Furazolid 3 
(e) Furazolidon 0.0 8 nd 3-Ni 
tro Hydroxypheny nic Acid 
0.00 to { 7 witt or without 


0 grams (not less than) of chlor 
mbination of chlor 


1 yxytetra cline may be 
use f the same diseases 
grams), and in addition 

resented as an aid in the 
t n poultry. When in- 
use is epecified above it 
t? ount fled, one 

f the following ingredients 

e Acid 0. to 0.01 | 

un Arsar te to 

0.01 

(c) 


4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 


If it is intended for mtinuation of 
coc liosis prevention it shall contain in 
the ame fied, one, but only one, 
of the f »v ingredients 
(1) Sulfaquinoxaline 125% (or if it 
s nt led solely for the prevention 


acervalina in 
) to 0.025% 


(3) Nit 

(4) Ni’acetyl N’ (4-nitrophenyl) sul- | 
fanilamide 0.0 and 3-Nitro-4-Hy- 
droxyphenyiars ynic Acid 0.009 

(5) Furazolidone 0.00083% with 3-NI- 
tro 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid | 

5 to 0.0075 and Nitrofurazone 

0.005¢€ 


*14. 2,4-Diamino - 5(p-chlorophenyl) 6- 
ethyl pyrimidine. ‘ © 


0.00075 and sulfaquinox ne 0.00 

fo solel the prevention of out 

bre f a n poult floc 
1.003 to and 6 uinox né 

0.0 t 1s n the cor 

tr i i n poultry 

floc W t 1 as at t may con 

tain I but or oné of the f wing 


( Nitro - 4-H xyphenylarsor 
Acid to 0.06 

(ad) Fur sidone 83 

(e) Fur 8 nd 3-Ni 


tro 4 Hydroxyphenylarsonik Acid 


O.008 to 0.0070 w th or without 
Nitrofurazone 0056 % 
15. Dienestrol Diacetate. | 


1.0023% to 0.007% for promoting dis 


tribution of fat in chickens and turkeys 
With 37.5 grams of st t yein and 


ar 


7.5 gram of pencillin for promoting dis- 


tribution of fat in chickens and turkeys, 


the prevention of chronic respiratory dis 
with 50 grams of chlortetracyeline oF It will help you recognize Burlap’s biggest 


listribution of fat in chickens and tur- 
keys and for the prevention of chronic 


| 
| 
| 
| 
respiratory disease (air-sac infection) and 


ac'vantage to you. You will realize that any customer is ' 
better off with Burlap ...therefore, you are, too! 

the ‘treatment "of chronte respiratory ds For instance, Burlap bags will support a return-bag program. 

tt. So even if other packaging materials are lower 


With 75 grams of streptomycin and 
15 grams of penicillin for promoting dis- 
tribut ion of fat in chickens and turkeys, 


in the prevention of synovitis and 


and hexamitiasis 
With 100 grams of chlortetracycline 

or oxytetracycline or a combination of ° . . . 
the two drugs for promoting distribution B F | ] 4 , t L k t B | 
of fat in chickens and turkeys, and an in price, ur ap 1S Owe! In COs . 00 a ur a 
aid in the prevention of synovitis, and 
the treatment of chronic respiratiry dis- 
ease (air-sac infection), infectious sinus- from your customer s viewpoint. 
itis, blue comb (non-specific enteritis) and 
hexamitiasis. 

—With 200 grams of chlortetracycline 
or oxytetracycline or a combination of the 
two drugs for promoting distribution of 


fat in chickens and turkeys and an aid ~ 
in the control of synovitis (arthritis due 
to filterable agent). 


Dienestrol diacetate 0.0023% to 0.007 
may also contain one, but only one, of 
the following if it is intended for the > Wy ‘a J 
continuation of coccidiosis prevention: 122 E. 42nd Street, New y ork 17, N. 7 ° 

(a) Sulfaquinoxaline not less than 
0.0125% (or if it is intended solely for 
the prevention of intestinal coccidia E. 
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FROM MERCK AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE ABOUT 


REDUCING 
The 3 — 


s that can ruin 
broiler/profits... 


A poultry inspector has only three sec- 
onds to pass a bird .. . or CONDEMN it! 
Nine million pounds of poultry are con- 
demned each year... costing broiler 
growers more than two million dollars per 
month! The chief cause of on-the-line condemnations is 
C.R.D. which is often triggered by stress conditions. And, 
of course, one of the most common...and costly...stress 
factors is coccidiosis. In fact, evidence of intestinal coc- 
cidiosis is often found in birds on the processing line. To 
help the broiler grower lick his condemnation problem, 
Merck proposes a Positive Program For Broiler Health 
with the three poultry health and nutrition products 
shown on these pages. 


® 
(penicillin and streptomycin for antibiotic fortification of starter and grower feeds) 


@ Gives top protection against disease and feed consumption...even in the 
setbacks... especia/ly during the critical first presence of stress and C.R.D. 


three weeks of brooding 
@ Helps prevent early mortality due to organ- 


@® Helps maintain normal weight gains isms sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin 


NEW-FORMULA 


(highly effective antibiotic-vitamin drinking-water booster) 


® Provides a broad spectrum of antibiotic ® Contains 9 important vitamins, including 


activity... both penicillin and streptomycin K, E and Be, to protect health and promote 
steady growth 


® Fights disease and stress setbacks 


| 
| 
| 
—| 
4 
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CONDEMNATIONS 


To fight the major stress of coxy 


Camprolium) 


Literally “starves” coccidia to death by depriving them of 
the thiamine they need to live 


Works against important coccidia... especially 
Eimeria tene//a and E. necatrix 


Gives unequalled performance against mixed 
infections which are most common among broiler flocks 


Allows full activity... coccidia have not developed resistance! 
Shows higher final weights with favorable feed conversions 


Has extra safety factor... is well tolerated up to four times its 
use-level...is nontoxic to other animals 


NEWS BULLETIN 


Now that Amprot has been cleared for use with high levels of Pro-Strep, you can give 

your birds double disease-protection . . . antibiotic and anticoccidial! « Ask your Merck. . 
Feed Products Representative about getting started on a year-‘round program of Pro-STREP oes 
plus Amprot in your starter and grower rations. You'll find it pays off at market time. 4 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 


a 
Be 
° 
i 
i 
j 
f 
E 
MERCK 
4 
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SPROUT, WALDRON VISITORS—Visiting Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 


Muncy, Pa., 


Louis C. Aicher, technical leader, Manhattan, 


recently, was this International Cooperation Administration 

group, in this country for study of animal nutrition and feed production 

methods. From left to right are: Mihajlo Sumrak, France Gorsic, Joseph 

Aljinovic and Srecko Pecar, all from Yugoslavia; Adolfo Andres Carrion, 

Ecuador; Jorge Roca Rierola, Spain; Oscar Echandi Murillo, Costa Rica, and 
Kansas. 


0.0011%, 0.022%) as specified for that | resented as an aid in 
drug and the claims indicated may also | treatment of bacterial 
be used shipping fever 
Lienestro liacetate 0.0023 to | or as an aid 
0.007 may also ntain one but only | due to respiratory nfecti 
one f th following ingredients rhinotracheitis shipping 
(a) Arsar Acid 0,005 to 0.01%. in cattle 
0 te | WARNING: Discontinue 
¥.0a'X | prior to marketing for 
N roxyp ny lars¢ 
xyphenylarsoni tion to permit elimination 
: from edible tissues 
(d> azolidone 0.00083 
(e) azolido 0.00083% and 3-Ni- | 17. 3,5 Dinitrobenzamide. 
tro ‘ Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 0.075% to 0.15% for use 
oF 75% te 5% 
0.0066 to 0.0075% with or without the prevention or treatment 
Nitrofur phoid, paratyphoid and 
WARNING: Discontinue use at least 24 | and as an aid in stimulating 


hours before slaughtering for human con- 


sumption 


16. Diethylstilbestrol. 


WARNING 


\ 2 milligrams per head per day may 


bi 
weight gains in sheep rds 


poultry flocks, 


prior to marketing 
tion to permit 
from edible tissues 


Discontinue use 
for human 
elimination 
Do not feed to laying 


B. 0.4 milligrams per pound may be 
presented fo se | acce rating e . 
represented or use in a lerating weight —0.0375% may be 
beef cattle ited that 
fe on ¢ basis. 
i on a hexamitiasis outbreaks 


than) per 
day may be repr ted for use 
accelerating weight gains in 


—0.07%, 


anthelmintic 
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be represented for use in accelerating | 
| swine 


nilligram per pound 


ortetra represented 
sis | 
gram chlor- 0.29 may be represented 
e weight per | anthelmintic (wormer) 
be he preven- | swine. 
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| 19% Dried Rumen Bacteria. 
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ttle 
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may cor ne in a ficiency. 
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| —0.07 %, piperazine 
| perazine base 0.056%) and phenothiazine 


reduction 


18. Di-N-Butyltin dilaurate. 
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solely in the prevention 
in 
nicotine 0.03% 
zine 0.20%—may be 
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represented 
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Reprints Available . . . 


TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 


may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 
3 to 5 copies 


10¢ each 
5¢ each 


Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


Please send ................ copylies) of the 1961 
Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


0.0075% and Nitrofurazone 0.0056% may 
be represented as an aid in growth promo- 
tion, increased feed efficiency, improved 
pigmentation and prevention of outbreaks 
of coccidiosis, 

A. (3) 0.002759 may be represented for 
the stimulation of egg production and 
improvement of feed-egg ration in poultry. 

BK 0.0055% for the prevention of fowl 
typhoid, pullorum and the paratyphoids 
in birds older than two weeks of age 
and for the prevention of coccidiosis. 

B. (1) 0.0055% may be represented 
for the prevention of enteritis (Mucoid 
and Diarrhea) and Pasteurella-type pneu- 
monia in rabbits, 

Cc. 0.011% for the prevention of fowl 
typhoid, pullorum and the paratyphoids 
in birds younger than 2 weeks old and 
for the treatment of the same condition 
in birds regardless of age, and also the 
prevention of histomoniasis (blackhead) 
and infectious arthritis due to a filterable 
agent, paracolon infection and for the 
prevention and treatment of hexamitiasis 
and quail disease (Ulcerative enteritis) 
and for the control of coccidiosis 

D. 0.22% for the treatment of histo- 
moniasis (blackhead) paracolon infection 
and avian infectious hepatitis of chickens 
and to less morbidity and outbreaks of 
infectious arthritis due to filterable agent 

D. (1) 0.0165% in the ration of the 
sow for 3 weeks (1 week before farrow- 
ing and continuing for 2 weeks after 
farrowing) may be represented for the 
prevention of bacterial scours of baby 
pigs, reduction of early losses due to 
bacterial scours and the maintenance of 
growth of baby pigs. 

Db. (2) 0.033% may be represented for 
use in the treatment of bacterial en- 
teritis in swine when fed as the sole 
ration for a period of from 10 to 14 days. 

E B, C, or D above with 50 grams of 
chlortetracycline or oxytetracycline or a 
combination of these two drugs with or 
without 50 grams of bacitracin may also 
be represented for use in the prevention 
of chronic respiratory disease. 

F. B, C, or D above with 100 grams of 
chlortetracycline or oxytetracycline or a 
combination of these two drugs with or 
without 100 grams of bacitracin may also 
be represented for use as an aid in the 
treatment of chronic respiratory disease 
(air-sac infection), infectious sinusitis, and 
blue comb (non-specific infectious en- 
teritis, mud fever) in poultry. 

IMPORTANT: Poultry which have sur- 
vived salmonella outbreaks should not be 
for laying house replacement, or 
breeders unless tests show they are not 
carriers, 


21. Glycarbylamide  (4,5-imidazole-dicar- 
boxamide). 

0.002 to 0.006% for use in the pre- 
vention of outbreaks of coccidiosis and 
as an aid in stimulating growth in chick- 
en flocks and when used in this manner, 
may contain one, but only one, of the 
following ingredients: 

(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 

Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 


(c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
Acid 0.0025% to 0.0075%. 

(d) Furazolidone 0.00083%. 

(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- 
tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025% to 0.0075% with or without 
Nitrofurazone 
WARNING scontinue use four days 

prior to marketing for human consump- 
tion to permit elimination of the drugs 
from edible tissue. Do not feed to laying 
birds as a precautionary measure to pre- 
vent drug residue in the egg. 


22. Hygromycin B. 

6.006 grams (6,000 units) per pound 
may be represented for use in the con- 
rol of infestation of large roundworms 
(Ascaris suis), nodular worms (Oecesopha- 
gostemum dentatum) and whipworms 
(Trichuris suis) in swine. When intended 
for use as specified above, it may con- 
tain in the amounts specified, one, but 
only one, of the following ingredients: 

(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 
(b) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 
01%. 

(c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 

Acid 0.0025% to 0.0075 %. 

(ad) Furazolidone 0.00083%. 

(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- 
tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025% to 0.0075% with or without 
Nitrofurazone 0.0056%. 

——May be used with bacitracin, peni- 
cillin and streptomycin, as follows for 
the prevention of bacterial swine en- 
teritis: 

(a) 50 grams per ton of bacitracin 
or 25 grams of bacitracin and 25 grams 
of penicillin per ton. 

(b) 37.5 grams of streptomycin and 
7.5 grams of penicillin per ton. 

—For the treatment of bacterial swine 
enteritis 

(a) 100 grams of bacitracin or 50 
grams of bacitracin and 50 grams of 
penicillin per ton. 

(>) 75 grams of streptomycin and 15 

grams of penicillin per ton. 

May be used with chlortetracycline as 

follows: 

(a) 50 grams per ton and represented 
for use in the prevention of bacterial 
swine enteritis, for the maintenance of 
weight gains of swine in the presence 
of atrophic rhinitis and for reducing 
the incidence of cervical abscesses in 


ed for use in the treatment of bac- 
terial swine enteritis, for the mainte- 
nance of weight gains of swine in the 
presence of atrophic rhinitis and for 
reducing the incidence of cervical ab- 
scesses in swine. 

Hygromycin B has been removed from 
new drug status when used as indicated 
above, and when used in supplements or 
concentrates at a level not exceeding 42,- 
600 units of Hygromycin B per pound. 

WARNING: For Swine only. Discontinue 
use 48 hours prior to marketing for hu- 
man consumption to permit elimination 
of the drug from edible tissue. 

—4,000 units (8 grams) per ton of fin- 
ished feed for use as an aid in the con- 
trol of infestation of large roundworms 
(Ascaris galli), cecal worms (Heterakes 
gallinae), and capillary worms (Capillaria 
columbae) in chickens to be fed con- 
tinuously for a period not to exceed 8 
weeks, 

NOTE: A tolerance of zero is estab- 
lished for residues of the food additive 


Hygromycin B in or on the uncooked edi- 
ble tissues of swine. 


23. lIodinated Casein, 

—100 milligrams per pound may be 
represented for use in nursing sows to 
stimulate milk flow provided that it car- 
ries information for the administration 
as a complete ration for 3 days before 
farrowing and for the first week of lacta 
tion. It may also contain antibiotics and 
be represented for the treatment of bac 
terial swine enteritis when it contains 
the amount of antibiotics specified for 
that purpose. 


24. Manganese Bacitracin. 

For use as an aid in stimulating growth 
and improving feed efficiency of chickens, 
turkeys and swine. 

Not less than 10 grams and not more 
than 50 grams per ton in swine feed. 

Not less than 5 grams per ton and not 
more than 50 grams per ton in chicken 
and turkey feeds. 

*25. Nicarbazin (4,4’ Dinitrocarbanilide 
complex with 2-hydroxy 4-6-dimethylpyri- 
midine). 

—0.01% to 9.02% for use solely in the 
prevention of outbreaks of coccidiosis in 
poultry flocks. 

WARNING: Discontinue use four days 
before slaughter for human consumption 
to allow for the elimination of the drug 

from edible tissue. Do not feed to laying 
birds, 
26. Nicotine. 

0.03% to 0.07% may be represented 
as an anthelmintic (wormer) for poultry 
or swine. 


0.067%, phenothiazine 0.06% and 2,2’ 
dihydroxy - 5, 5’ dichlorodiphenylmethane 
0.28% may be represented for use as an 


anthelmintic (wormer) for poultry or 


swine 
27. Nithiazide (1 - ethyl-3(5-nitro-2-thia- 
zole) urea). 
0.0125% to 0.04% for stimulating 
growth in chickens and turkeys and as 
an aid in the prevention of outbreaks 
of histomoniasis (blackhead) in chickens 
and turkeys and hexamitiasis in turkeys, 
and when used in this manner, may con- 
tain one, but only one, of the following 
ingredients: 
(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 
(b>) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 
0.01%. 

(c) 3 Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
Acid 0.0025%@ to 0.0075 %. 

(d) Furazolidone 0.00083%. 

(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- 


tro - 4 Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025% to 0.0075 with or without 
Nitrofurazone 0.0056%. 


WARNING Discontinue use 24 hours 
before slaughter for human consumption 
to permit elimination of the drug from 
edible tissue. Do not feed to laying hens. 


28. Nitrofurazone. 

0.0056% may be represented for use 
in the prevention of coccidiosis outbreaks 
in poultry flocks. 

0.0056% with 0.00 Furazolidone 
and 0.0025 to 0.00 3-Nitro-4-Hy- 
droxyphenylarsonic Acid may be repre- 
sented for use in preventian of coccidiosis 
outbreaks in poultry flocks, and an aid 
in growth promotion improved feed ef- 
ficiency, and improved pigmentation. 

0.0112% may be represented for use 
in control of outbreaks in 
poultry flocks 

0.01659 may be represented for pre 
vention of immediate mortality from 
pullorum in chickens 
056% may be 
solely as a treatment of bacterial swine 
Salmonella choler 


coccidiosis 


represented for use 


enteritis caused by 
aesuls 
29. Nitrophenide. 

—0.0125% to 0.025% may be represented 


for use in the prevention of coccidiosis 
outbreaks in poultry flocks. 

0.05 may be represented for use in 
the control of coccidiosis outbreaks in 
poultry flocks. 

30, 3-Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid. 

—0.0025% to 0.0075% intended for use 
solely as an animal feeding supplement 
for the stimulation of growth, increasing 
egg production, improving feed efficiency, 
aand improving pigmentation. 

WARNING: Discontinue use five days 
before slaughtering for human consump- 
tion to permit elimination of the drug 
from edible tissue. 


31. Novobiocin. 

—350 grams per ton of finished feed 
for use as an aid in the treatment and 
prevention of staphylococcal synovitis or 
arthritis in turkeys when used in the 
following amounts and under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The finished feed may be fed to tur- 


keys for a period of from 5 to 7 days 


*One, but only one, of the coccidiostats 7, 9, 
14, and 25 may be used with the following 
amounts of drugs and when used in this man- 
ner, may also claim the prevention or treat- 
ment of the diseases specified. 

(a) 50 grams of chlortetracycline or oxy- 
tetracycline or a combination of such drugs. 

(b) 100 grams of chiortetracycline or oxy- 
tetracycline or a combination of such drugs. 

(c) 75 grams of streptomycin and 15 grams 
of penicillin. 

(d) 25 grams of penicillin and 25 grams 
of bacitracin. 

le) 50 grams of bacitracin. 

(f) 50 grams of bacitracin or 50 grams of 
penicillin or 50 grams of a combination of 
the two drugs. 

(g) 50 grams of pencillin and 50 grams of 
bacitracin. 

th) 100 grams of bacitracin or 100 grams 
of penicillin or 100 grams of a combination 
of the two drugs. 

(i) Furazolidone F. 

Furazolidone E. 

In addition to the above, one, but only one, 
of the following drugs may be added: 

(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 

(b) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 0.01%. 

(c) 3-Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025% to 0.0075%. 

(d) Furazolidone 0.00083%. 

(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% with 3-Nitro-4- 
Hydroxyphenyiarsonic Acid 0.0025% to 
0.075% with or without Nitrofurazone 
0.0056%. 
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1. Yeast Cell Activity 


NOTE: A tolerance of zero has been fl 0.0056 % 
established for residues of Novobiocin in Nitrofurazone 
less than) of oxy 


or on the uncooked edible tissues (includ tet — agua —_— mt I f oxy 2. Digestive Enzymes 
ff roc t etracycline or combination of ) 
ing fat), eggs or by-products of turkeys. tetracycline and chlortetracycline per ton . Unidentified Factors 
32. Nux Vomica Extract 0.01%, areca | may be represented as an aid in the Natural 6 Vitamins 
nut .025%, kamala 0.006%, mustard 0.025% | control of synovitis in poultry, When - 
oleoresin capsicum 06.0014%, oil anise intended for the uses specified, it may 5. Better Palatability 


0.0006%, may be represented as a stomachic contain in the amounts specified one, but 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 


appetizer for poultry. only on4, of the tollowing ingredion’s: FOR ALL LIVESTOCK AND Also Proven by Feed Manufacturers, Broiler 


(a illic Acid 0.005 to 0.01%. 
en nep ic and Turkey Farm Tests and Also on Our 


33. Nystatin. te 0,005¢ 
| (b) Sodium Arsanilate POULTRY, INCLUDING Own Yeast Culture Feeding Demonstration 


to be repeated at a later date if nec- (c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
essary. Acid 0.0025% to 0.0075 %. 
WARNING—Discontinue use three days (d) Furazolidone 0.00083% 
prior to slaughter for human consump- | (e) Furazolidone 0,00083% and 3-Ni- 
tion | tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid } SUPPLY YOUR FEEDS WITH 
0.0025 % to 0.0075% with or without | 


>w 


50 grams per ton of finished feed 0.01%. c in Hog and Cattle Feeding 
arm in ing. 


for the prevention of crop mycosis and 4 : 3 . 
. : (c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
mycotic diarrhea in chickens including Acid 0.0025% to 0.0075 % TURKEYS Write 


laying hens : | Furazolidone 0.00083 % 
100 grams per ton of finished feed for LOWER FEED COSTS WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 


the treatment of crop mycosis and my | 4 Hyd ' “ acid | 
‘otic diarrhea in chickens including lay- | tro - ycroxypnenytarsonic | 
ing hems whee ted for te 10 | 0.0025% to 0.0078% with or without | BETTER FEED CONVERSION Chillicothe, Ilinois 
20 grams per ton of finished feed for Nitrofurazone 0.0056%. | 
use as an aid in stimulating growth and In addition, if it is intended for use 
improved feed efficiency solel in poultry, it may contain 0.1 | 
of Para-aminobenzoic Acid or the sodi- | 
WARNING: Eggs from hens receiving um or potassium salt of Par amino | 
this feed must be used for hatching pur- benzoic Acid, or if it is intended for 


de 

NOTE: shall” contain in. the amounts specified BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 

NOTE A tolerance of zero is estab shall contain in the amounts specified 
lished for residues of nystatin in or on one but only one, of the following in- | OUR 
eges of poultry and the uncooked edible gredients sf 
tissues and by-products of wine and (a) Sulfaquinoxaline 0.0125% (or if | Prompt De ivery! Competitive Prices! 
poultry it is intended solely for the prevention 

34. N'4-acetyl N‘4-nitrophenylsulfanilam YEAR 

4. N poultry laying flocks 0.005% to 0.026%). 
ide. (b) Nitrophenide 0.0125% to. 0.025%. ' THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 

0.03% with 3-Nitro-4-Hydroxypheny! (c) Nitrofurazone 0.0056% * 
arsonic Acid 0.009% may be represented ia) Na’ acety] | 322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio BA 2-7877 


for use in the prevention of coccidiosis sulfanilamide 0.03% and 3-Nitro-4-Hy- | 
outbreaks in poultry flocks 


35. 4° Nitrophenylarsonic Acid. 
0.025 may be represented for use 


in the prevention of outbreaks of histo 
moniasis (blackhead) in turkey flocks | 

WARNING Discontinue use five days | Ow oes e 
before slaughtering for human consump- | 


tion to permit elimination of the drug 
from edible tissue 


36. Oleandomycin, 


grams of oleandomycin per 

se only as an aid in stimulating 

d improving feed efficiency of 
i turkeys } 
and turkeys | 


For chickens 


to laying hens 


r not more than 2 grams 
omycin with 8 grams of oxy 
e per ton of finished feed for 
ai stimulating the growth 
ovi the feed efficiency of rd e on 
in or on the d edible tissues or 


by-products of chickens or turkeys. 
37. Oxytetracycline Hydrochloride, } 
0 grams s than) of oxy | 


tetra ne or tion of oxytetra 


tion of chronic ~ tory disease (air- | i s 
sa nfectio i he tiasis in poul- | 

try bacterial swine enteritis nd ba 

terial ulf dia 18 hen used as indi 

cated abo it may a » contain one, but 


only one, of the fo ving | 
(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01% | 
(b) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 
0.01 
| INCREASE EFFECT OF VARIOUS 
(4) Furazolidone 0.00083%. : OVER CONTROL ANTIBIOTICS ON GROWTH 
10- PROMOTION AND FEED EFFICIENCY 
0.0025% to 0.0075 with or without 


Nitrofurazone 9.0056%. 
—75 milligrams per head per day may 


be represented as an aid in reducing the 4 
severity of bloat in cattle in pastures as | 
well as in feed lot. | 

—20 grams (not less than) per ton feed | 


may be represented as an aid in the re- 


duction of losses due to enterotoxemia. | 
—50 grams of oxytetracycline may be 

represented for use as an aid in improving | 

egg production, feed efficiency, hatch- | 


ability of eggs and the reduction of early 
chick and poult mortality when due to or- 
ganisms that are sensitive to oxytetra- 
cycline; except that if intended for use 
in the presence of disease outbreaks it 
shall contain not less than 100 grams 
oxytetracycline per ton. 

—50 grams (not less than) per ton be 
represented as an aid in maintenance for 
weight gains and feed consumption in the 
presence of atrophic rhinitis. | 

—100 grams (not less than) per ton 
may be represented as an aid in the reduc- 
tion of bacterial diarrhea in mink, or the 
reduction of bacterial diarrhea in sheep. 

100 grams (not less than) of oxy- 


tetracycline or a combination of oxy | 0 


of chronic respiratory disease METHYLENE METHYLENE * 


= GROWTH PROM OTION 


FEED EFFICIENCY 


PENICILLIN 


treatment 
(air-sac infection), infectious sinusitis, 
blue comb (non-specific enteritis, and mud | DISAL ICYLATE DISALICYLATE 
fever) and hexamitiasis in poultry, and/or Q and 
bacterial swine enteritis, and also as an | PENICILLIN*® 
aid in the prevent of synovitis (arthritis 
due to filterable agent). When intended 
for use specified above, it may contain 
in the amounts specified one, but only 
one, of the following ingredients 

(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005¢ to 0.01% 


% The antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 

(b) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 

0.01%. rg ol moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a combination of 
KEMITRACIN and penicillin. 


Write Dept. FS-9 


Manufacturing Chemists 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA,., U.S. A. 


| WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. Gainesville, Go. Albertville, Alo. Jackson, Miss. Rogers, Ark. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lubbock, Texas Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. Ogden, Utah Buena Park, Collif. 
in Canada: Whitmoyer Laborotories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


4722 BROADWAY e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 
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metabolites in or on the uncooked meat, 


droxyphenylarsoni A ¢ 1 .0025% to of bacitracin per ton may be represented 
0.0075%. and Nitrofurazone 6.0056% solely for use in the treatment of bac meat product and eggs of turkeys, 
—¥ grams (not less than) per ton terial swine enteritis. : 
: 46. Ronnel (0, 0-dimethyl 0- (2,4,5, Tri- 
may be represented as an aid in the pre- 100 grams of penicillin or 100 grams 
of a combination of penicillin and baci chloropheny!) phosphorothioate). 


vention and treatment of the carly stages 
ef shipping fever complex, and im swine tracin per ton may be represented for 
feeds may be represented for use in the use solely in the treatment of chronik 
prevention of abortion storms and birth of respiratory disease (air-sac infection), in 


weak or dead pigs due to leptospirosis. fectious sinusitis, and blue comb (non- 
Spe fic enteritis) in poultry e - 
Para-Aminobenzoic Acid (or the se- ed for the it | 
dium or potassium salt of Para-aminoben- the amount specified one but only one, 
solic Acid). of the following ingredients | 

9.1% may be represented for use (a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 
solely in the prevention or treatment of (b>) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 
chronic respiratory disease (air infec 0.01%. 
tion) and infectious sinusitis in poultry (c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 

Acid 0.0025% to 0.0075%. 
Penicillin. Furazolidone 0.00083 

75,000 units (not les than) «a (e) Furazolidone 0.00083 and 3-Ni 
single daily dose for use in ! neg the tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
incidence of bloat n attle t egume 0.0025% to 0.0075% with or without 
pastures Nitrofurazone 0.0056 % 

7 grams of per n nd 18 NOTE A tolerance of zero is estab | 
gram of streptomycin per ton ma be lished for residues of penicillin and the 
represented for us n tintaining of | salts of penicillin in the eggs and edible 
increasing egg production of chickens tissues of chickens that have consumed 
hatchability of exces prevention of early | the antibiotics in feed. 
mortality of chicks when due to organ | 
isms that are sensitive to streptomycin | 40. Phenothiazine. 
and penicillin and for improving feed ef- | —0.3 to 10% may be represented as 
ficiency of chickens or turkeys in the | an anthelmintic (wormer) for poultry or 
presence of disease | swine. 

15 grams of penicillin and 75 grams 0.3% to 1.0% and nicotine 0.03% and 
of streptomycin per ton may be repre- 0.07% may be represented as an anthel- 
sented for use solely as a treatment of | mintiec (wormer) for poultry or swine. 
chronic respiratory disease (air-sac infec- | 10 grams per 100 pounds of body 
tion) infectious sinusitis, blue comb (non- weight with a maximum of 70 grams per 
specific enteritis, mud fever) and hexa- head of mature cattle when recommended 
tmitiasis in poultry and/or bacterial swine to be administered within a 48-hour pe- 
enteritis When ntended for uses as riod may be represented for use as a 
specified above, it may contain in the | treatment of intestinal parasites. 
mount specified one, but only one, of | 12.5 grams of phenothiazine for each 
the following ingredients: — | 25-50 pounds of body weight (a maximum 

(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0 Ol v- of 25-30 grams for a sheep weighing over 

(>) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 60 pounds) when recommended to be ad- 

0.01% minstered within a 48-hour period may be 

(c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic represented for use as a treatment of in- 

Acid 0.00256% to 0.0075 % testinal parasites. 
(d) Furazolidone 0.00083 % 0.5 grams per 100 pounds of body 
(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- weight per day (maximum of from 2-5 
tro 4 Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid grams) when recommended for continu- 
0.0025% to 0.0075% with or without ous administration may be represented 
Nitrofurazone 6.0056 % for use as an aid in the control of in- 
In addition, if it is intended for use testinal parasites in cattle. 
only in povitry, it may contain 0.1% of —0.25-0.5 grams per head per day when 
Para-aminobenzoic Acid or the sodium or recommeaded for continuous administra- 
potassium salt of Para-aminobenzéic Acid, tion may be represented for use as an 
or if t is intended for a continuation aid in the control of intestinal parasites 
ef coocidiosis prevention, it shall con- in sheep. 
not ec o J 
the WARNING: Do not treat lactating dairy 
(a) Sulfaquinoxaline 0.0125 (or if animals. 
it is intended solely for the prevention CAUTION: Consult veterinarians before 
of intestinal coccidia E. acervalina in using in severely debilitated animals. In- 


poultry laying flocks 0.005%) and not dividual animals are occasionally sensitive 
more than 0.025%. to phenothiazine. 
(b) Nitrophenide 0.0125% to 0.025%. . 
41. Piperazine Dihydrochloride. 


(c) Nitrofurazone 0.0056% 
(d) N4 acetyl N’ (4-nitrophenyl) 0.18% to 0.72% (piperazine base 0.1% 


sulfanilamide 0.03% and 3-Nitro-4-Hy- to 0.4%) may be represented as an an- 
droxyphenylarsonic Acid 0.009% thelmintic (wormer) for poultry or swine. 
(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% with 3-Ni- 
tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 42. Piperazine Monohydrochloride. 
6.0025% to 6.005% and Nitrofurazone —0.13% to 0.52% (piperazine base 0.1% 
0.0056 %. to 0.4%) may be represented for use as 
2 grams of penicillin and 25 grams an anthelmintic (wormer) for poultry or 
ef bacitracin per ton may be represented swine. 
e bacteris en- PI hyd 
=> prevention of acterial swine en a Pi te M y 
50 grams of penicillin or 50 grams —0.23% to 0.92% (piperazine base 0.1% 


to 0.4%) may be represented as an an- 


of a combination of penicillin and baci- 
thelmintic (wormer) for poultry or swine. 


tracin per ton may be represented for use 
solely in the prevention of chronic res | - 
piratory disease (air-sa« infection) in- 44. Piperazine Sulfate. 
fectious sinusitis, and blue comb (non- 0.21% to 0.85% (piperazine base 0.1% 
specific enteritis) in poultry. When in- to 0.4%) may be represented as an an- 
tended for the uses ve, it may con- thelmintic (wormer) for poultry or swine. 
tain in the amounts specified one, but only 
one, of the following ingredients 45. Reserpine. 
(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 0.00002% for use as an aid in the 
(>) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to prevention of aortic rupture in turkeys 
for continuous use if necessary. 


0.01%. 
(c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic —0.0001% for use as an aid in the 
Acid 0.0025 to 0.0075 %. treatment of outbreaks of aortic rupture 
(a) Furazolidone 0.00083%. in turkeys when fed for a period not to 
(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- exceed 5 days. 
tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid The statement “for use as a turkey 
0.00256% to 0.0075% with or without feed only” must appear on the label. 
NOTE: A tolerance of zero is estab- 


Nitrofurazone 0.0056 % 
lin and 50 grams lished for residues of reserpine and its 


0.275% (2,750 ppm) in feed for use 
oly in the control of cattle grubs. The 
feed must be fed for 14 consecutive days. 

WARNING: Do not feed to dairy cows. 
Do not feed within 60 days of slaughter. 
For beef cattle only 


47. Tylosin. 

As an aid in stimulating growth and 
improving feed efficiency of swine as 
follows: 


TYLOSIN 
POUNDS ACTIVITY PER 
ANIMAL WRIGHT, TON OF FEED 
up to 40 20-100 gm. 
41 to 100 20-40 gm 
101 to market 10-20 gm. 


NOTE: A tolerance of zero is estab- 
lished for residues of tylosin in the un- 
cooked edible tissues and by-products of 
swine. 


48. Sodium Arsanilate. 

—0.005% to 0.01% intended for use 
solely as an animal feeding supplement 
for the stimulation of growth and im- 
proving feed efficiency. 

WARNING: Discontinue use five days 
before slaughtering for human consump- 
tion to permit elimination of the drug 
from edible tissue. 


49. Sediam Fluoride. 

—0.5% to 1.0% may be represented as 
an anthelmintic (wormer) for poultry or 
swine. 

—0.3% with 2.0% sodium sulfate may 
be represented as an anthelmintic (worm- 
er) for poultry and swine. 


50. Streptomycin. 

—18.75 grams of streptomycin and 3.75 
grams of penicillin per ton may be rep- 
resented for use in maintaining or in- 
creasing egg production of chickens, 
hatchability of eggs, prevention of early 
mortality of chicks when due to organ- 
isms that are sensitive to streptomycin 
and penicillin and for improving feed ef- 
ficiency of chickens or turkeys. 

—37.5 grams of streptomycin and 7.5 
grams of penicillin per ton may be rep- 
resented for use solely as an aid in the 
prevention of bacterial swine enteritis. 

75 grams of streptomycin and 15 

grams of penicillin per ton may be rep- 
resented for use as an aid in maintain- 
ing or increasing egg production of 
chickens, hatchability of eggs, prevention 
of early mortality of chicks when due 
to organisms that are sensitive to strepto- 
mycin and penicillin and for improving 
feed efficiency of chickens or turkeys in 
the presence of disease. 

-75 grams of streptomycin and 16 
grams of penicillin per ton may be repre- 
sented for use solely as the treatment of 
chronic respiratory diseases (air-sac in- 
fection), infectious sinusitis, blue comb 
(non-specific enteritis, mud fever) and 
hexamitiasis in poultry and/or bacterial 
swine enteritis. When intended for the 
uses as specified above, it may contain 
in the amount specified one, but only one, 
of the following ingredients: 

(a) Arsanilic Acid 0.005% to 0.01%. 

(b) Sodium Arsanilate 0.005% to 
0.01%. 

(c) 3 - Nitro - 4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic 
Acid 0.0025%@ to 0.0075%. 

(d) Furazolidone 0.00083%. 

(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% and 3-Ni- 
tro - 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025% to 0.0075% with or without 
Nitrofurazone 0.0056%. 

In addition, if it is intended for use 
solely in poultry, it may contain 0.1% of 
Para-aminobenzoic Acid or the sodium or 
potassium salt of Para-aminobenzoic Acid, 
or if it is imtended for continuation of 
coccidiosis prevention, it shall contain 
one, but only one, of the following in- 
gredients: 

(a) Sulfaquinoxaline 0.0125% (or if it 


Why...Wenger? 


In the future, many foods for your table will have been processed in 
the new special continuous expansion cookers designed and built by 
Wenger. This unique and significant new method of gelatinizing 
starches, as well as the drying, cooling, and we application systems 
for these continuous cookers were developed by Wenger. 

And most of the new, expanded-type dog foods will be manufac- 
tured on expansion pelleting systems entirely engineered and built 
by Wenger. 

Yes, Wenger has designed and produced the expansion pelleting 
system, which is now in use by practically every major producer of 
expanded dog foods. 

This same Wenger Imagineering is at your service in the grain and 
feed milling industry. A phone call or a note in the mail will set up 
an appointment with a Wenger sales executive. Wenger is the 
specialist of the feed industry with the most complete line of inte- 
grated feed processing equipment. 

Get in touch with Wenger today for information on complete pellet- 
ing and cooling systems or complete batching systems; and the classic 
Wenger line of liquid application systems, molasses and fat blenders, 
and bulk unloaders. 


Wenger Mixer Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS AVenue 4-2133 


| is intended solely for the prevention of 
intestinal coccidia BE. acervalina in poul- 
try laying flocks 0.00543) and not more 

than 0.025%. 

(b) Nitrophenide 0.0125% to 0.025%. 

(c) Nitrofurazone 0.0056%. 

(d) N4’ acetyl N’ (4-nitropheny!) eul- 
fanilamide 0.03% and 3-Nitro-4-Hy- 
droxyphenylarsonic Acid 0.009%. 

(e) Furazolidone 0.00083% with 3- 
Nitro 4 - Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 
0.0025% to 0,0075% and Nitrofurazone 
0.0056 %. 

NOTE: A tolerance of zero ig established 
for residues of streptomycin in the eggs 
and edible tissues of chickens that have 
consumed the antibiotic feed. 


Sl. Sulfaquinoxaline. 

—0.0125% to 0.025% may be represent- 
ed for use in the prevention of outbreaks 
of coccidiosis in poultry flocks (or if it is 
intended solely for the prevention of in- 
testinal coccidia E. acervalina in poultry 
laying flocks not less than 0.005%). 

—0.033% to 0.1% may be represented 
for use in the control of outbreaks of 
coccidiosis in poultry flocks. 

WARNING: Discontinue use four days 
before marketing for human consumption 
to allow for elimination of the drug from 
edible tissue. 


32. Dynafac. 

—0.18 grams to 0.20 grams per head 
per day—lambs and sheep. 

—0.10 grams to 6.15 grams per head 
per day—beef and dairy calves. 

—0.20 grams to 0.30 grams per head 
per day—feeder cattle. 

—0.20 grams to 0.25 grams per head 
per day—swine 

—May be represented for use in the 
promotion of growth. 
53. Zoal (3, 5-dinitro-o-tol ide). 

—May be represented for use in the 
prevention and control of cecal and in- 
testinal coccidiosis in chickens when in- 
corporated in the following amounts per 


ton of finished feed. 
—Per cent of drug— 


(Up to 
Growing 6 wka. (From 6 to 14 
conditions of age) wks. of age) 


ge 
Severe exposure . 0.0125 0.0083-0.0125 


Light to moderate 

exposure ...... 0.0083 0.0063-0.0083 

WARNING: For chickens only. Do not 
feed to laying hens. 

NOTE: The following tolerance has 
been established for residues of zoalene 
(3,5-dinitro-o-toluamide) and its metabo- 
lite (3-amino-5-nitro-o-toluamide) in the 
edible tissues of chickens. 

(a) 2 parts per million (0.0002%) in 
the uncooked muscle, meat and fat of 
chickens, 

(b) 6 parts per million (0.0006%) in 
the uncooked liver and kidneys of 
chickens. 

When used as indicated above, the feed 
may also contain not less than 2.4 grams 
of penicillin and not more than 50 grams 
of penicillin per ton of finished feed or 
not less than 4 grams nor more than 60 
grams of bacitracin (as feed grade baci- 
tracin, bacitracin methylene disalicylate, 
feed grade zinc bacitracin or feed grade 
manganese bacitracin) per ton of finished 
feed for use as an aid in stimulating 
growth and improving feed efficiency in 
growing chickens. 


Workshops | Planned at 
S.E. Production School 


ATLANTA, GA. — An entire day 
will be devoted to workshops during 
the Southeastern Feed Production 
School, which will be held at the 
University of Georgia Sept. 24-26, 
under sponsorship of the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn. 

Four groups will be organized un- 
der a rotating plan to cover the top- 
ics, according to Harold Ford, exec- 
utive secretary. 

One of the features of the school 
this year will be an address by 
Oakley Ray, research director, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., on 
trends in the feed industry. 

Other subjects to be covered in- 
clude preventive maintenance, per- 
sonnel relations, how to organize and 
plan daily production and how the 
Food & Drug Administration looks 
at the feed industry. 

The workshops will cover such 
subjects as shrinkage, micro-mix- 
ing, quality control and hammermills. 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 
FEEDSTUFFS « 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 
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(Continued from page 24) 


in my setup as far as atrophic rhin- 
itis (AR) and virus pneumonia 
(VPP) are concerned? If there is no 
problem with these two diseases at 
present, he reasoned there is no par- 
ticular advantage in entering the 
program. 

(2) How will my swine enterprise 
work into the isolation procedure 
necessary to keep out possible dis- 
ease carrying organisms? Mr. Pick 
explained that a stream runs through 
his own hog lot, carrying waste ma- 
terial from the feeding floor—and the 
water would probably carry disease 
through the lot also. The Cedar 
County hog man expressed the opin- 
ion that members of the family, espe- 
cially children old enough to shift for 
themselves, the feed trucker and ro- 
dents are all potential disease car- 
riers. “Control of rodents is a must 
for such a program,” Mr. Pick de- 
clared. 

A hog breeder or producer with 
two farms might achieve economy 
during the transition period of de- 
population and repopulation through 
careful management, by maintaining 
both conventional and SPF swine on 
separate places, Mr. Pick proposed. 
But, he added, in his case, this ar- 
rangement would be impossible as he 
has only one place, and with swine 
representing his main source of in- 
come, transition would be difficult to 
bear financially. 

However, Mr. Pick stated that if 
nothing else were achieved, the SPF 
program has pointed up the impor- 
tance of good management. He 
opined that much of the advantage in 
some SPF herds is due largely to 
improved management and care. He 
cautioned that the program should 
not be pushed too fast, and said it 
should be continuously evaluated. If 
the program moves ahead too quick- 
ly, many producers in the program 
may fail because of a lack of under- 
standing of its aims and procedures, 
he warned 

Dr. L. A. Jensen, Wayne, Neb., 
veterinarian and operator of a com- 
mercial SPF laboratory, urged the 
farmer entering the SPF pig program 
to discuss his problems and the pro- 
posed operation with his own veteri- 
narian. Commercial SPF lab opera- 
tors like to talk to both the farmer 
and his veterinarian, he said. By 
proper counseling, it is possible for 
the three parties to agree upon a pro- 
gram to be followed, the kind of hogs 
the farmer wishes to procure (com- 
mercial or purebred) or whether he 
wishes to keep his own blood lines, 
Dr. Jensen said. 

If the farmer does keep his own 
blood lines, preferred sows are of 
good type of disposition, from large 


litters and with 12 or more udders, 


he said. 


The gestation ration is very impor- | 


tant, Dr. Jensen emphasized. If it 


is not adequate, weak pigs result, | 
the kind that do not perform as they | 


Like to save 
3 days on 
1,700,000 


broilers? 
Make sure 
Your broilers come from 


should, and they are often “camel- 
backed” in appearance. 

Dr. George A. Young, chairman of 
the University of Nebraska depart- 
ment of veterinary science and a 
prime originator and mover in the 
SPF swine program, said the Na- 
tional Swine Repopulation Assn. 
(NSRA) now has 100 professional 
members. The NSRA originated as a 
non-profit corporation under the laws 
of the state of Nebraska in July, 
1960. Current membership is made 
up largely of persons who are direct- 
ly or indirectly connected with the 
50-plus laboratories which are pro- 
ducing SPF pigs, it was pointed out. 

State associations for SPF pigs 
have been established in Iowa and 
Indiana, Dr. Young said. They are 
based on principles worked out at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station in its 
pilot SPF certification program. Kan- 
sas, Illinois and an interstate group 
in southern Missouri are in the proc- 
ess of organizing SPF associations, 
Dr. Young announced. 
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“so why not order SUPER CAL (pure reef oyster shell flour 


with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.” 


| SHELLBUILDER COMPANY Building Houston, Texas 


PIPOVAX 


PREVENTS FOWL POX 


“Easy on me... easy on you!” 

Wherever, whenever, fowl pox is a threat, PIPOVAX is the trusted answer for 
good health management. 

This is the mild vaccine, combining gentleness with proved potency. It’s so 
safe you can use it on day-old chicks—gives protection through the growing period. 
Replacement pullets vaccinated at four weeks are protected for life. 

Protect your birds, your premises, your profits with PIPOVAX—one of the 
great health management aids by ASL. See your ASL supplier or write— 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC., Madison 1, Wis. 
Your Partner in Health Management 


— 
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now add this 
protection to your 
broiler feeds 


on how to use nf-180 prior to vaccination 
to reduce broiler condemnations 


new nf-180 feeding idea controls CRD 
...lowers broiler production costs 


Here’s a totally new concept of CRD prevention .. . TEST +1 Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis at 2 weeks 


one that has effectively reduced condemnations in tests 

involving edi Ave. | Feed/Ib. % %e %e 

involving thousands of birds. It’s based on feeding —— No. of | market Wt.| Gain Mertal- | Condem- | Total 

nf-180 prior to stress periods such as vaccination. wes Lb. Lb. ity nations | Loss 

When you vaccinate, you often inadvertently set the 

stage for a CRD outbreak. The reason is that 3 agents Fureaetidone® 7.260 3.37 | 253 6.49 3.25 9.74 


are usually necessary to cause CRD complex .. . 
PPLO, coliforms and a virus. When a bird harboring 
PPLO and coliform organisms is vaccinated with a 
virus, it creates a stress. This stress triggers a rapid 


*Fed first 3 weeks. 


Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis on 


reproduction of the usually harmless coliforms, causing TEST #2 24th, 42nd days 

lesions in the air sacs, on the kidney capsule and on 

en toe Control* 5,100 3.18 2.74 5.73 2.52 8.25 
If the gram negative coliform bacteria can be kept feng gl 5,100 3.21 2.62 1.88 1.65 3.53 


inactive during vaccination, condemnations can be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

What can you do? 
Certainly you can’t stop vaccinating. But you can 


*200 grams chlortetracycline/ton in low calcium feed for first 5 days. 
**Feed 15th through 49th day. No antibiotics, normal calcium. 


TEST #3 Vaccinated for Newcastle and bronchitis at 2 weeks 


overcome the stress of vaccination with nf-180. 

nf-180 is the most effective gram negative (coliform) Central 4,800 3.19 2.41 2.52 2.10 5.62 
drug available. It checks the reproduction of the coli- = 
form agents . . . keeps them from producing lesions 100 gm fton 7,200 3.23 2.37 2.28 0.84 3.12 


which result in condemnations. Also, since nf-180 is 
effective against more poultry diseases than any other 
drug, you get protection against a host of secondary 


**Fed first 3 weeks. 


invaders. . F TEST #4 Effect of furazolidone under farm conditions 
For low-cost protection against condemnations due 
to CRD-air sac complex, feed a broiler ration contain- Control* 17,544 3.50] 2.41 8.31 4.20 13.51 
ing 100 grams of furazoline (nf-180) per ton beginning . 
at least one week before vaccination and continuing 100gm./ton | 15.096 | 3.65] 2.24 | 4.91 | 2.03 6.96 


through the stress period. 
The following college tests (more available on re- 
quest) prove nf-180’s effectiveness, 


*Contained commercially available coccidiostat., 


**Contained no coccidiostat. Furazolidone fed at 100 gm./ton first 


18 days, followed by 50 gm./ton level to market. 


© 


BLUE BIRD 
MEDICATED 
BROILER STARTER 


In chickens, for reduction of condemna 
tions due to CRD-Air Sac Complex associ 
ated with vaccination stress. 

In chickens, for aid in prevention and for 
the control of CRD (Air Sac), synovitis 
(arthritis due to a filterable agent), non 
specific enteritis (bluecomb, mud fever) 
and quail disease (ulcerative enteritis). 

In chickens, for aid in prevention and for 
treatment in fowl typhoid, paratyphoid and 
pullorum. 

In chickens, for control of coccidiosis 
caused by E. tenella, E. necatrix or E. acer- 
vulina, 


ACTIVE DRUG 
INGREDIENT 


Furazolidone (nf-180*) - - - 0.011% 
(100 grams) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


why nf-180 is the one 
best drug in combating 
CRD complex 


CRD complex is caused by a num- 
ber of primary and secondary 
organisms. 

nf-180 is the most effective drug 
you can use against CRD complex 
because nf-180 prevents and con- 
trols more poultry diseases than 
any other drug you can buy. 

nf-180 kills germs. Starves them 
to death . . . doesn’t merely slow 
them down or hold them in check 
as antibiotics do. 

And because nf-180 doesn’t 
allow germs to live and breed 
sturdier offspring, there is little 
chance for germs to build resist- 
ance to nf-180. 

Also, nf-180 is safe and nontoxic, 
It can be fed right up to marketing. 
No withdrawal period is required. 
Insist on nf-180 in your broiler feed 
to reduce the risk of condemna- 
tions ... to help you market more 
broilers at less cost, with far more 
peace-of-mind, 
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Why nf-180 protective feeding before 
vaccination reduces condemnations 


by Dr. Grover D. Cloyd, 
Field Research Director 


Three different agents are present 
in most cases of CRD complex. The 
first is PPLO. This is a necessary 
component for the complex, but by 
itself does not produce the condem- 
nation-causing lesions. PPLO is us- 
ually egg-transmitted. 

The second agent is a virus. It can 
be any one of three. The first one, 
Canadian researchers say, iS associ- 
ated with many cases of CRD. They 
identify it as the Crawley virus or 
Crawley agent. The other two are 
Newcastle and bronchitis. Weakened 
strains of these last two viruses are 
introduced into a flock when birds 
are vaccinated. 

Enteric bacteria or coliform is the 
third agent. These bacteria are a 
natural component of the intestinal 
tract. They come to the baby chick 
through the yolk sac and are present 
in the every day environment. The 
bird breathes them in and eats them. 

Here’s how these three agents 
combine to cause trouble: 

A chick with PPLO is vaccinated 
with Newcastle and/or bronchitis 
virus. This stress often triggers 
rapid reproduction of the coliform 
organisms which are present in the 
tissues, on the air sac membranes, 
on the kidney capsule of the bird. 
Lesions result. 

Researchers at Virginia Polytech- 
nical Institute first developed this 


theory and I think have proved, 
without doubt, that the gram neg- 
ative coliform organism is one which 
through production and reproduc- 
tion, produces the yellow exudate 
and peripheral hepatitis (film over 
the liver) which results in birds being 
condemned. If medication can keep 
these organisms in a benign or in- 
active state during the stress, lesions 
and condemnations can be reduced. 

IF'urazolidone has been recognized 
for years as one of the best gram 
negative chemotherapeutic agents. 
Used prior to a known stress, it elim- 
inates the coliform organisms in the 
tissues and on the air sacs. In our 
trials it has substantially reduced 
condemnations. 

We recommend the poultryman 
medicate his birds with furazolidone 
at least one week before he knows 
they will be stressed. 


How you can use nf-180 to market 


more pounds of broiler meat at less cost 


One thing for sure—prevention rather than treatment of CRD outbreaks 
is the answer to reducing condemnations. Once the coliform organisms are 
triggered off, the damage is done and the lesions remain for the inspector 
to see. Here’s how to medicate: 
Start chicks on nf-180—Use the 100 gram level of furazolidone and keep 
birds on nf-180 until after the first vaccination. This helps prevent CRD, 
protects against vaccination stress, reduces early mortality, improves feed 
conversion and growth. (And you won’t need a separate coccidiostat during 
this time.) 
Second Vaccination—At least a week before your second vaccination, 
come in again with the 100 gram level of furazolidone. Continue this 
through the stress period to prevent CRD outbreaks. 

Try this new nf-180 protective feeding plan. Check mortality, weights, 
feed conversion, condemnations and total costs. You'll see how nf-180 
can substantially lower your production cost. 


Brand of furazolidone 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


Reader Service Department 


¥ 


 Feedstuffs 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 
Illinois. 

A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. Includes 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
995; newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and energy 


requirements. Discussion of automation in production and processing of poultry $7 00 
and eggs, economics of broiler production and commercial egg production . 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 
A comprehensive reference book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
300 experts. Includes information on how to guard and improve the health of livestock; how 
to recognize, prevent and contro! diseases and parasites; how to use 

medications, feeds and feed supplements. Has a special diagnostic index 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 
By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimenta! sta- 


tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout $4 25 
the nation. 300 pages, 1/0! illustrations ° 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 
By E. M. Juergenson 
Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 


mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable $4 25 
style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic ° 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 


PRODUCTION 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 
This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, |17 illustrations 


e 
FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling $15.00 


54.25 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 
and cost study ..... 


1959—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ... .$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements $15.00 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


Or 
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| Soils Farm, 


Sept. 21—Minnesota Beef Cattle- 
Grassland Field Day; Rosemount 
Rosemount, Minn.; Dr. 
O. E. Kolari, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Nov. 
Assn., Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y.; asst. sec., Rose Al- 
pert, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
2, Il. 

Nov. 19-21—Western Grain & Feed 


lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 15—Florida Swine Field Day; 
University of Florida, Gainesville; M. 
O. Watkins, director, Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 


| Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 


5-8—National Renderers | 


Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- | 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- | 


ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 


1962 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 
Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

May 4-5—Illinois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Donald E. Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Il. 


Sept. 6—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 11—IIlmois All-Industry Poul- 
try Day; Law Bidg., University of 
Illincis, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, Poul- 
try Extension Specialist. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 


| School; 


Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 


lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clyde 
i\assens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21— Marketing Seminar 
tor Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 


_ Council, American Feed Manufactur- 


ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-23—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-28—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
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¥ For the convenience of readers who | 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly | 
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umn In the current week appocr sepc- | 
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henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, lowa. 

Oct. 11-12—Missouri Turkey Short 
Course and Show; University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; sec., Missouri Poul- 


try Improvement Assn., E. M. Funk, | 


Box 568, Columbia. 

Oct. 12-13— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater’ Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-17—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Ky.; field mgr., Kentucky Poul- 
try Improvement Assn., John W. Tut- 
tle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management 
Unit II; Continuing Education Cen 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens. 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Ege 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memoria! 


Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 


of California; sec., California Hay 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 18-19—National Broiler Coun- 
cil; King Edward Hotel, Jackson 
Miss.; exec. v.p., Frank Frazier, 
Byrd Building, Richmond 26, Va. 


Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebuch. Kan 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid 


west Feed Manufacturers Assn and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan 


sas City 5, Mo. 
Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marsha!! 


Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel. 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5. Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-8—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, | 
Springfield; sec. I.F.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- | 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, | 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 18-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State | 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 


1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


EQUIPMENT 


PULVERATOR 


4 SIZES: ¥% TO 15 H.P. 


Laboratory or 
Production Applications 


Write for Bulletin and Name of 
Jacobson Representative 


Dept. M. 


_ Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


How this mixing process can make a 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
information about trace minerals and all the 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed 
—and all its ingredients —is in the feeding! 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, P.O. Box 14, Richelieu, Province of Quebec 


N.J.—World’s Largest 


big difference 
in your feeds! 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
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BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 
79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
WHitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


New Orleans, La. 


MOLASSES TERMINALS | 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, 
chm., Dairy Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bidg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 
Conference; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 

Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 67—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


STABLE BO-DEE 


“Protects the Vitamin D potency of your products so that ‘abel 
Stofement and the cciva!l D content are tha some. 


Reoular periodic tests under acival conditions of use and min- 
eral exposure cre conducted by the Wisconsin Alumni esearch 
Foutdation. BO-DEE Mineral Stoble D2 and D3 are the only 
Vitamin D Products which the exacting requirese 's es- 
tiblished fcr the use of the W.A.R.F. Seal of Approv. 


Minera! Stable Vitamin D preducts are mon ‘ured 
only by 4 

“Product ef N. PHILIPS- DUPHAR. the Netherlanc's 


The Werld’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin |) 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC.,........ 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 


YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 


centrates—Hydrolysates 


mplex Extract 

Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 

Yellow—Red Orange 


ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Ser Ta KS 
ALGIT 


Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

1962 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 


| Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 


E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


| and Oregon State University; chm., 


| Bill 


Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fila. 

Feb. 7-9— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Il. 

Feb. 12-183—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bins. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion overcoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer is a blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 
and prevents arching. Bins aren’t dam- 
aged, no time is lost and things move 


ly. 


Write for literature and prices 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-9 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| 
= | 
100 LBS. Me. 
—- 
| 
ND 
«Fortify your products with 
| 
| 


John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Conference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 8-9—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bidg., 
Portland 4. 

March 15-17 — Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 


Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 28-80—Canadian Feed Manu- 


| 


F 


ag 
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BEACON MILLING OFFICER RETIRES—Recipient of a set of golf clubs 
is David G. Campbell, retiring as secretary-treasurer of the Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y., division of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., 
now a division of Textron, Inc., Providence, R.I. Making the presentation is 
Charles O. Gourley, chief chemist for Beacon, as Mrs. Campbell and Dr. Paul 


E. Newman, executive vice president of Beacon, look on. 


IL; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- | 


gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


March 28—Distillers Feed Confer- | 


ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 


April 9-10—National Institute of | 


Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National] 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 


April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- | 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- | & 
sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 || 


ton, D.C.; 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


April 18—lIllinois Cattle Feeders | | 


Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, Ill. 


1232 En- | 


AT REASONABLE COST! 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Each does a good job by itself, 
and you can buy one without the other 


a Kraft Bag 
and The Kraftpacker 


automatic open-mouth bag filling machine 
go hand-in-hand! 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST 
W- ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
2007 Mo, Merial, Dept. 910 Will you extend a hand in welcome 
to our representative? 


... but working together as a team 
you get a packaging combination 
that is hard to beat for dependability, 
efficiency and sound economy. 


Buy and Sell 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 
WANT ADS St. Marys Kraft Corporation, subsidiary of Bitiegs 
—in— GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
111 West 50th Street, N. Y. 20 Products manufactured :.................ccccc.-. 


FEEDSTUFFS 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 


Exclusive Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 


| aif 
VA >. 
| —— 
fag 
3 
We'll be glad to see your representative. ee 
(_] In the meantime, please send brochure. gna 
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An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE=Fed Dog 


In 5, 25 & 50-lb. Bags 
For Customer Convenience 


Ryde’s FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


sively to the Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 5, Ill. 

1963 


March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 


At a baseball game a young woman 
asked her escort: “Why does that 


/ man behind the hitter wear such a 


big bib?” He explained to her that 
it was to keep the catcher’s shirt 
from getting all mussed up when the 
ball knocked his teeth out. 


Insurance salesman: “Now, that 
wiil be a premium of $16.37 a month 


dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., | on a straight life. That's what you 


RY D E & e O Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade | want, isn’t it?” 
6 3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9, I. Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Client: “Well, I would like to play 
around a little on Saturday nights.” 


The stuffed-shirt businessman came 
home from work one day more puffed 
up than ever. “I've just been made a 
vice president of our firm,” he boasted 
to his wife. 

Thoroughly annoyed with him, con- 
sidering all his previous boasts, she 
snapped: “So? Vice presidents are a 
dime a dozen. The grocery market 
where I shop, for example, has so 
many vice presidents it even has one 
in charge of prunes.” 

The husband pretended to ignore 
his wife’s remark, but it sorely 
bothered him. The next morning after 
| he reached his office he decided to 

call the store to see if she was telling 
| the truth. 

He asked the switchboard operator 
| for the vice president in charge of 
prunes. 

“Packaged or bulk?” asked the op- 


erator. 


What on earth will today’s young- 
er generation be able to tell their 
children they had to de without? 


A gravedigger, absorbed in his 

oe . - thoughts, dug a grave so deep he 
could not get out. Came nightfall and 
his predicament became more and 


STERLING 


SUPERMIXx 


| more uncomfortable. He shouted for 
BLUSALT vou ror ; | help and finally attracted the atten- 
. geo . | tion of a drunk. The drunk looked 
r ‘ in the grave and finally distinguished 
TRACE MINERAL SALT ye | the form of the uncomfortable grave- 
UVEST | digger. 
Sterling’s got it—a special 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY s “No wonder you're cold,” he said. 
<= OOo salt for every feed you mix! | “You haven't any dirt on you.” 
Chances are you already know Sterling Supermix Blu- f (ant hater rete “What exactly do you mean,” asked 
TERNATIONAL SALT COMPA the personnel manager, “when you 


salt for livestock feed mixing. It has seven vital trace 
elements thoroughly blended in the exact proportions 
nutritionists say are best for livestock. But do you 
know the others? There’s Sterling Swine Supermix 
Blusalt with extra zinc to combat Parakeratosis—plus 
the other elements pigs need, and herdsmen insist on, 
in feeds . . . there’s Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt, ex- 
pressly blended for broiler and turkey feeds, heavy on 
manganese and zinc to prevent leg and hock weakness 
and to improve growth . . . and there’s Sterling Green’- 
salt for sheep, with 10% phenothiazine added to keep 
internal parasites from cutting flock profits. 

Salt is vital in all animal feeds. So are trace elements— 
in varying proportions. Sterling combines them in the 
right proportions to bring you a special trace mineral 
Salt for each of your feeds. Sterling saves you produc- 
tion time and money. 

For all Sterling Farm & Feed Salt products, call our 
District Office nearest you. 

Boston Charlotte Cincinnati Newark New York Pittsburgh 
Buffalo - Chicago + Detroit - New Orleans + Philadelphia ~- St. Louis 
Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY © CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


say you left your last job because of 
illness ?” 

“Well, it was a kind of mutual ill- 
ness,”’ said the applicant. “I got sick 
| of them, and they get sick of me.” 


ALL WEATHER 


MANUFACTURERS and 
SUPPLIERS 


EXPELLERS © 


SOLVENT EXTRA( 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS 
FLAKERS 


. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


The v. 0. ANDERSON company 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
UVESTOCK FEED mouNG 


INTERNATIONAL SALT Company 


| <p, LAUGH 
mix 
America’s Only Flaked Dog Food 
tomers will diftereace 
two weeks! TRY THIS PROVEN PROFIT-MAKER. 
4 ‘ ; You cam count on Ryde’s to sell and continue to 
‘ sell and to show a steady profit. | 
Ryde's Flaked Dog Food is sold exclu- 
x 
— 
= 
— 
) 
STERLING | 
ALL WEATHER | 
FARM SALT 
; 
CRAIN EXPANDERS 
a 
STERLING F | 
SUPERMIX — 
TRACE MINERAL SALT | 
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you aren’t 
 jncreasing your 


fertilizer tonnage 
and making more 


profit... let me 
tell you how! | 
~ 
* EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY * PLANNED ADVERTISING 
Smith-Douglass exclusive fertilizer dealers have Carefully planned advertising keeps 


Smith-Douglass before customers. In each 
Smith-Douglass ad, you’ll find material 
designed to help the farmer, plus sell fertilizer. 


growth potential and territory protection, giv- 
ing them room to expand. 


* DEALER TRAINING 
* LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


Experienced Smith-Douglass personnel train . 
pe . Pe Help with local promotions . . . farmer meet- 
Smith-Douglass dealers to increase tonnage met , 
ings .. . open houses . . . advertising displays 
and make more profit. 
. .. soil testing assistance and fertilizer recom- 
mendations . . . dealer aids and advertis- 


* SALES ASSISTANCE ing specialties. 


Smith-Douglass sales supervisors provide * CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


planned sales programs. . . help to secure new 


business and keep it. Smith-Douglass plants are conveniently located 


for prompt shipment and delivery of fertilizer 


when needed. 


* RESEARCH 
* REPUTATION 


For 40 years, Smith-Douglass has built and 
maintained a reputation for integrity and 
quality in fertilizer and phosphorus feed sup- 
plements . . . providing the service and depend- 


Smith-Douglass pioneered the production of 
pelleted fertilizer and particularly that pro- 
duced by the ammonium phosphate process. 
Continuous research provides the high quality 
fertilizer Smith-Douglass customers expect. 


ability farmers want. 


Write today for complete details 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED ec HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
PLANTS AND COLUMBUS, OHIO KINSTON, N. C. STATESVILLE, N. C. WASHINGTON, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA STREATOR, ILLINOIS WILMINGTON, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


\ 
i 
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“UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, acne Economist, Kansas State College 


| 


Steady Hog Prices Last year’s price pattern is an in 
| teresting one. In 1960, prices went 

Hog prices have held fairly steady | from $12 to $18 ecwt. in about six 


months as shown in Exhibit 1. Then 
prices stayed at or above $17 cwt. 
during the winter months. It was 


in recent months with the summer 
upturn making its appearance fairly 
close to schedule. 


EXHIBIT 1 


Cost per cwt. 


1961 


Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 


Barrows and gilts, U.S. No. 2 and 3, 220-240#, 
Kansas City weekly average price. 


Quality 


AT LOW COST... 


HOGS 


GRAIN and FEED 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT by 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


. the equipment you need for the 
job you want done! A complete line 
of standard pieces . . . plus cost- 
free consultation and engineering 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Weathertight, dust tight .. . for 
inside or outside installation! 


ti == 
‘ 

VERTICAL CONVEYOR 


Only one moving part . . . for 
positive, uniform flow. All steel 
construction. 


NEW! JIFFY 
JOINT 


Only two 
sections! 
Adjusts to 
every angle! 
Economical ! 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 
Standard and heavy duty 


Self- 
lock- 


models for every need. 
supporting construction, 
formed legging. 


® 


Write: Dept. A 


manuracturinc co. sPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO 


| one year in 10 when October, No- 
| vember and December prices were 


higher than the previous August. 

Since 1947 hog prices have gone 
down every year but one from Sep- 
tember to the following November. 
About half of the year’s prices have 
gone up from September to the fol- 
lowing February. 

What are the prospects for prices 
this coming fall and winter season? 

Keep in mind hog numbers were 
increased last spring. Early state- 
ments of intentions gathered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture from 
hog producers indicate a _ further 
buildup this fall. However, the 
planned expansion of this fall's pig 
crop of about 3% is modest consid- 
ering the circumstances. 

When these hogs go to market 
there should be some profits for 
those who are efficient producers. 


Prospects point to prices in the 
spring of 1962 that farmers will 
| find are less to their liking than 


early 1961. 
For one reason, the hog-corn price 


ratio has been declining. This ratio 


is the number of bushels of corn 
you can get by selling 100 Ib. of hogs. 
Higher ratios generally are more 
profitable than lower ones. If high- 
er supports result in higher corn 
prices, this ratio is likely to con- 
tinue to decline. 


Ontario Broiler Men 
Urged to Cut Back, 


Avert Market Debacle 


TORONTO — Not a respecter of 
international boundaries, the de- 
pressed broiler market which has 
been hovering like a cloud over the 
U.S. for weeks is now threatening 
to spread the gloom into Ontario. 

The Ontario Poultry Council says, 
“One does not have to be gifted with 
supernatural foresight to visualize a 
chaotic year end for the Ontario 
broiler industry unless something is 
done and done fast.” 

The council reports that current 
placements that yield weekly kills of 
from 675,000 to 700,000 birds are 
greatly in excess of what December 
and January markets can be expect- 
ed to absorb at anything above dis- 
aster price levels. For the past 
month, placements have been run- 
ning in the 850,000 to 900,000 range 
area with no slow-down or seasonal 
cut-back indicated at the moment, 
the group says. 

Having taken the matter under ad- 
visement, informed members of the 
industry are of the opinion that a 
25% cut-back in September-October 
placements must take place to avert 
collapse of the pre-Christmas mar- 
ket. Traditionally a season for heavy 
fowl, December broiler offerings 
could pile up a backlog of stocks 
that would drag over into the new 
year and virtually eliminate all hope 
for market recovery for the opening 
months of 1962, the council comment- 


At the current rate of out-turn, a 
25% reduction in placements for the 
next two months would realize week- 


ly kills of approximately 600,000 
birds during the vital December- 
January period. “While observers 


conclude that a cutback to that ex- 
tent is not likely to de more than 
ma/ntain a somewhat less than sat- 
isfactory price structure, disregard 
of these seasonal market factors in 
the immediate placement program 
is tantamount to operational suicide,” 
the group statement said. 


Machinery Installations 


PORT HURON, MICH. — Recent 
installations of feed mill equipment 
have been reported by the Bryant 
Engineering Co. The report tells of 
installations of grinding, mixing, 
shelling and other equipment at 23 
plants in several different states. The 
states are Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Washington, Iowa, 
California and Missouri. 


National Hay Assn. 


Holds Convention 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The National 
Hay Assn., Inc., holding its 66th an- 
nual convention here Aug. 20-22, 
elected E. V. Mathews, Woodstock, 
Va., as president. Mr. Mathews had 
been vice president of the group. 

Approximately 100 delegates at- 
tended the sessions held at the Phoe- 
nix Hotel, according to the associ- 
ation. 

Officers elected include: E. L. Kyte 
Modesto, Cal., first vice president 
and S. D. Hicks, Plainwell, Mich., 
second vice president. Mrs. Elgene 
L. Hicks, Plainwell, Mich., was re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected for three year 
terms were: Robert Brewer, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Walter Wymer, Merchant- 
ville, N.J., and T. P. Schanz, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. Elected as director for a 
one year term was R. E. Hall, 
Straughn, Ind., retiring president of 
the association. 

Speakers for the meeting included: 
Adolph Rupp, basketball coach, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, 
speaking on “Response to a Chal- 
lenge,” and Penrose Ecton, presi- 
dent, Ecton Supply Co., Lexington, 
whose topic was “Business Can Be 
Fun.” 


FEEDLOT MILL 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—The Caprock 
Cattle Co. is now operating its new 
feed mill for its cattle feeding op- 
erations. The Williamson mill is con- 
trolled with an electric panel board. 
One man can operate the mill, while 
another drives a bulk feed truck in 
tending to 1,200 head of cattle. Ad- 
ditional feeding pens may be built 
later. The firm, owned by T. B. Sim- 
mons, Jr., and D. B. Austin, uses a 


| high energy ration. Self feeders are 
| used. 


MINUTE 
ASSAYS 
FOR 


DRUGS 


AND COMPLETENESS 
OF MIX 


Have you ever wondered 
how much overmixing is 


costing you? 


Eliminate this problem by 


using our exclusively 


patented simple - to - use 
tracer technique. 


MICRO TRACERS, INc. 


554 Fulton St. 


Inguirier 
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How much E is enough? 


To insure adequate nutrition these authorities now recommend 
adding vitamin E supplement to feeds at these levels. 
For literature citations, write to DPi. 


Supplementation in 
Type of Feed International Units 


Source 
of Vitamin E per ton 


Dr. A. A. Kurnick Chicken Loyer (With BHT) 5,000 
Dr. B. L. Reid 
Dept. of Poultry Science Chicken Breeder (With BHT) 5,000 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


Chick Starter and Broiler 


Dr. E. P. Singsen 
(Without BHT*—Total a-tocopherol 14,000 to 22,000 units per ton) 4,000 to 8,000 


Dept. of Poultry Science 
University of Connecticut (With BHT*—Total a-tocopherol 14,000 to 22,000 units per ton) Zero to 8,000 


Storrs, Connecticut 
Turkey Breeder (All-mash) 32,000 
Dr. Milton L. Scott Turkey Starter 5,000 
Dept. of Poultry Husbandry Turkey Grower (All-mash, 24% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 
Cornell University Turkey Grower (All-mash, 20% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 
Ithaca, New York Turkey Grower (All-mash, 18% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 
Turkey Grower (All-mash, 16% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 
Turkey Finisher (All-mash, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast 5,000 
Turkey Grower (With grain, 20% protein,t BHT, and brewers’ dried yeast) 10,000 
Turkey Breeder (With grain, 24% protein,t and brewers’ dried yeast) 40,000 
Turkey Breeder (All-mash, 18% protein,t with brewers’ dried yeast) 30,000 
Duck Breeder (With brewers’ dried yeast) 7,000 
Chick StarterT 5,000 
Broiler 5,000 
Chicken Breeder (All-mash) f 10,000 
5,000 


Dr. T. D. Runnels Broiler (In batteries) 
Dept. of Animal and Poultry Husbandry 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 


Zero to 4,000 


Dr. Henry L. Fuller, University of Georgia Broiler 
Poultry Department, Athens, Georgia 
Dr. Stanley L. Balloun Turkey Starter 10,000 
Dept. of Poultry Husbandry Turkey Grower (All-mash) 5,000 
lowa State University Turkey Breeder (All-mash) 20,000 
Ames, lowa Chick Starter (All-mash) 5,000 
Chicken Breeder (All-mash) 5,000 
New England College Conference Turkey Starter 10,000 
Turkey Grower 10,000 
Turkey Breeder 50,000 
Dr. Edward C. Naber Turkey Starter 8,000 
Dept. of Poultry Science Turkey Grower 8,000 
The Ohio State University Turkey Finisher 8,000 
Columbus 10, Ohio Turkey Breeder 8,000 
Dr. S. J. Slinger Turkey Starter and Grower 
Ontario Agricultural College (Without BHT) 6,700 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada (With BHT) 5,000 
Turkey Breeder 
(Without BHT} 10,000 
(With BHT) 6,700 
Dr. C. W. Carlson Turkey Breeder 15,000 to 20,000 
Dept. of Poultry Husbandry Chicken Breeder 10,000 
South Dakota State College Turkey Starter 5,000 
Brookings, South Dakota Chicken Starter 5,000 
Dr. J. R. Couch Chick Starter and Broiler 5,000 
Poultry Science Department Chicken Breeder 10,000 
Texas A. & M. College Turkey Starter and Grower 5,000 to 10,000 
College Station, Texas Turkey Breeder 30,000 
Chicken Layer 2,500 
10,000 


Dr. Leo S. Jensen Turkey Breeder 


State College of Washington 
Dept. of Poultry Science, Pullman, Washington 
Supplementation in 
Internationa! Units of 
Vitamin E per mink per day 


Dr. John R. Gorham Mink adults (Nov. 1-June 1) 5 units 
Dept. of Veterinary Pathology Mink kittens (June 1-Nov. 1) 10 units 
State College of Washington Mink kittens (treating an outbreak of yellow fat disease) 20 units 
Pullman, Washington 
*Dr. Singsen's recommendations cover vitamin E from all sources. This allow- tWhen less than 50 Ib./ton of alfalfa are used on all-mash ba and or when ‘ 
ance may be reduced in the presence of an antioxidant as shown. there is reason to suspect harvest or storage damage to critical ingredients. 
One pound of Myvamix® Vitamin E contains 20,000 Further stabilization of d-alpha-tocophery! acetate 
International Units of Vitamin E on a soy grit base. is unnecessary. Daéstillation Products Industries, 
The vitamin is in the form of d-alpha-tocophery] ace- Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and 
tate. This makes it stable against heat, long stor- Chicago e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
age, and the influence of other feed ingredients. and Toronto. 


Wea: Also ... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides .. . 
IDO 
producers of Myvamix Vitamin E 10); 4 some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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ATTENTION! 


and your chances of making the sale increase 


Get attention . . . 


many-fold. 
The products sold by the Fox Company not only represent the best 
of modern agricultural research . . . they bring with them some of the 


most compelling merchandising aids . . . advertising campaigns . . . 
extensive sales promotions in the farm field. 
Look for this “sales bonus" when you order any of the Fox 


"Products of Progress." 


EGGSHELL BRAND 
Pure Reef Oyster Shell 


cran.i-crir 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Cane Litter 


cj AUREOMYCIN 


NEW New 
BROADWAY, VA SELEY 


OCTOBER |S 
ANIMAL HEALTH MONTH 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


196] FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in « larga size for posting on the wall for 
handy reference. 

The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 
price of $1.00 per copy. 


P.O. Box 67 
Miameapolis 40, Mina. 


Analysis Table for which paymeet at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


Kind of silage 


Crude 
Moisture protein 
% % 


pH Nitrate* TDONt 


Regular silage ..........+ 69.60 2.75 
Butt silage ..... 63.06 3.71 


7.05 18.25 3.54 “A 20.0 
7.84 23.20 3.72 ve 24.0 


and therefore should not be taken as final. 


*Nitrate content indicates a qualitative test only. **Indicates strongly positive. 
+TDN for regular silage was taken from Morrison's tables. For butt silage it was calculated, 


By ROBERT J. DEANS 


Michigun State University 


gan cattle feeders were told of re- 
search with high energy butt silage, 
urea, energy levels, lysine supplemen- 
tation, Synovex and stilbestrol im- 
plants and vitamin A at the 1961 
Cattle Feeders Day held Aug. 17 at 
Michigan State University. 

Butt silage alone did not produce 
as fast a gain as regular silage sup- 
plemented with high moisture shelled 
corn in a field trial involving 324 
heifers. However, butt silage with 
corn supplementation at a rate of 
one half that added to regular silage 
resulted in superior gains. Previous 
work at the Michigan Station showed 
that silage made from butts and ears 
of the corn plant contains consider- 
ably more energy or TDN per unit of 
weight than regular corn silage; the 
tops and leaves above the ear repre- 
senting about 20% of the total 
' weight of the corn plant. Thus, due 
to their bulky nature and low TDN 
value, the tops and leaves take up 
a disproportionate amount of silo 
space for energy value received. 

This trial, conducted by H. E. Hen- 
derson and H. W. Newland at the 
W. K. Brown farm at Tecumseh, was 
designed to determine a concentrate 
intake with butt silage which would 
produce equal gains with heifers fed 
regular silage with added high mois- 
ture shelled corn and supplement (at 
the rate of 1% of the body weight). 
When the heifers on the butt silage 
received one half the amount of corn 
as the regular silage heifers, gains 
were .14 Ib. per day greater. There- 
fore, to equalize rate of gain, sup- 
plemental corn feeding was stopped 
in the butt silage lots and it was dur- 
ing this period that the butt silage 
group fell behind in rate of gain. 
Over-all gains showed that the heif- 
ers on regular silage plus 1% corn 
gained 2.29 Ib. per head per day com- 
pared to 2.14 Ib. for the butt silage 
lot. Heifers on regular silage showed 
TDN requirements per pound of gain 
of 4.65 compared to 4.71 for butt si- 
lage cattle. 

It was of particular significance that 
the butt silage showed a strongly 
positive nitrate content compared to 
the regular silage. This particular 
butt silage was not cut from the 
same field as the regular silage al- 
though fertilization rates on the two 
fields were identical. The composition 
of butt and regular silage is shown 
in Table 1. 


Urea and Lysine 


Urea, when fed to steers as 100% 
of the supplement protein, had a 
slight depressing effect on gain, and 
the most pronounced depressing ef- 
fect occurred in the groups fed the 
higher energy rations, according to 
Dr. H. W. Newland of the animal 
husbandry department. Rations of 
concentrate levels of 15% of body 
weight produced faster gains, slightly 
higher carcass grades to date, but 
the gains were more expensive than 
| the .5% concentrate levels. Steers on 
the high concentrate level averaged 
2.22 Ib. per head per day compared 
to a daily gain of 2.00 in the low con- 
centrate level lots. 

Lysine supplementation showed no 
consistent beneficial effect on rate of 
gain or carcass quality grade in the 
| over-all trial. Lysine did show a ten- 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- | 


Michigan State Beef Cattle 
Research Results Reported 


| dency to improve gains in the lots 
receiving 33% urea, however. 

Synovex implants showed some- 
what greater stimulus to rate of gain 
than stilbestrol in all but two lots 
of cattle and produced an average 
daily rate of gain of 2.16 compared 
to 2.0 for stilbestrol implants. It was 
emphasized that the project was de- 
signed to produce 1,000-lb. cattle of 
minimum choice quality grade or bet- 
ter, and so cattle were taken off in- 
dividually when reaching 1,000 lb. 
Carcass results to date have shown 
that 40 of the 46 cattle slaughtered 
so far have shown a low choice ribbed 
quality grade or better, with those 
not reaching the choice grade being 
equally divided between low and high 
energy groups. 

Vitamin A 

Dr. James Sprague, of the Lena- 
wee County extension service, re- 
ported on a field trial with supple- 
menting 10,000 I.U. vitamin A for 
the first four months of the feeding 
period and 30,000 I.U. for the last 
two months and observed that the 
added vitamin A had no apparent 
effect on rate of gain. 

The 210 steers in the lot receiving 
added vitamin A had daily gains of 
2.32 and the 184 control steers gained 
2.37 lb./day. Vitamin A-supplemented 
cattle showed slightly lower feed in- 
take and efficiency, but this was felt 
to be related more to a physical dif- 
ference between the two lots than to 
vitamin A treatment. 


LEADERSHIP. 


through 


NEW PRODUCTS 


DESIGNED 


BY LANDERS 


Landers Grease Seal Collar 
No press is needed to assemble 
this all new seal. No felt or leather 
pads. Only the 35¢ metal safety 
seal gets the wear. 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 207 EAST 
BROADWAY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


— 
(. 
| Reader Service Department 
| 
| CANUERS 
| 
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NEW 


SIMPLIFIES RAISING 

REPLACEMENTS AND 

SAVES YOU MONEY 


Here’s the new program: 


1 Feed Wirthmore Chick Starter for only 6 weeks. 
(Over 35% less chick starter than previously) 


2 Feed the new Wirthmore Complete Growing 
Ration the entire growing period. 
(Or Wirthmore Grow and Egg and grains) 


3 Use coccidiosis vaccination program for control 
of cocci. 


4 Controlled Feeding Program is recommended. 


Here’s what you get: 


A new starter feed that is better than before, yet ac- 
tually costs less. 


New growing and laying feeds formulated to off- 
set seasonal weather variations; that minimize the 
growth interruption when birds change from starter 
to grower; and priced amazingly low! 


These basic feeds do the job easily and at low cost, 
yet permit options of other feeds and medicated feeds 


if you prefer. 


A program that includes steps to control disease, 
utilizes all feed to best advantage, and extends pro- 
ductive life of layers that can mean up to ONE 
DOLLAR EXTRA INCOME PER BIRD. 


Z Ask your Wirthmore representative for complete 
= descriptive details including feeding schedules on 
this new, simple PACKAGE PLAN, or write to 
Wirthmore Feeds Inc., Waltham 54, Mass. Ask 

for PACKAGE PLAN booklet. 
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Classified advertisements received = by 
Tuesday ench week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per werd; minimum charge 
3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 m m. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word, Te the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm, This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and fer bli 
containing a bex number. If an 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


Classified Ads 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
aceepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column . Ne discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 

v 

MANAGER WANTED — COUNTRY FRED 
mil hatchery ornia) ntegrated 
poultry and turkey production, permanent 
position Must be 1cgres ‘ lependable 
and experienced. Salary percentage of 
business, furnish home and utilities. Ad 
dress Ad No, 7192, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn 

SALES MANAGER AND NUTRITIONIST 
for well established lwest feed manu- 
facturer and hatchery breeding farm. The 
man we sing for w wor with 
ration for 1 m and work wit) our 
Aealer org r nd work to «est sh 
new dealers. Excellent pportunity for the 
right man Address A No. 7184, Feed 
stuffs, Minnea lis 4 Minn 

SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firt spec ng n vitamin for fee 
industry. Must have sg 1 writing ty 
knowledge of feed field, espe poultry, 
80 t n i i tr 
exter and at in New York 
City area Send in 1 e complete 
data and salary requirer nt \ our 
employees know f this ad Address Ad 

o. 7188, Feedstuff Minneapo 40, Minn, | 


WANTED—PLANT MANAGER CAPABLE | 
of handling r super ng mat tur | 
yeast, nins and 
enzyt Me- | 
diur | 
Lox i low i | 
rangemen Mu t é r Wr 
ex it 
Ad eed 


stuffs, Minneapolis 40 


MANAGER DAIRY FEED DEPARTMENT 


Midwest feed firm seeking qualified man 
to develop and enlarge dairy feed depart- 
ment. Necessary qualifications should in- 
clude sales background and understanding 
of dairy business. Position offers oppor- 
tunity in line with results 


Address Ad No. 7193, Feedstuffs | 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CALIFORNIA MILL 


dealing exclusively in Bulk Dairy Feeds 
excess 2,000 tons monthly wants man 
capable handling maintenance-produc- 


tion. Complete information on request. 


Address Ad No. 7136, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are seeking salesmen for New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. This position 
requires traveling with a car and expenses 
are provided. We are forming a new sales 
organization. We are a large and long- 
established National Manufacturer of feed 
The men looking for 
calling on 


ingredients we are 


have sales experience 
Compensation is salary 


replies are strictly con- 


should 
feed manufacturers 
and expenses. 
fidential 
Address Ad No. 7191, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


v 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


PART TIME OR FULL 


sion salesman to sell nat 
chicks in southern Indiana area 
Will onsider drawing account if experi 
enced in allied field. Address Ad No 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


riME COMMIs- 
onally ivertised 


yer 


WANTED—PRODUCTION AND MAINTE 
nance supervisor, Expanded dog food plant 


wants first class production manager who 
will also supervise maintenance. Salary 
open. Please list experience and present 
job. All replies held strictly confidentia! 
Present personnel aware of this opening 
Write Ad No. 7186 Feedstuffs, Minne 
ipolis 40, Minn. 

WE NEED—SALES DIRECTOR AND EN 
ecutive to work with our present selling 
nization Manufa are iditives 
nd lixes sold direc to ers. 
lo handle ymplet feed ist grow 

par with sy lirect selling 
program above \ not cor 
ba i Ar ler 
roy p onus Addre 
Ad No. 7201 I istuf Minneapolis 4 
Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
ecales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Complete 
plants bought and sold. Appraisals. J. E. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


— CORN COB PROCESSING 
Ad No. 7125, Feedstuffa, 
Minn 


FOR SALE 
plant. Address 
Minneapolis 40, 


CONTROLLING INTEREST IN GROWING 
$25 ) business n entral Alabam 


rowing and con 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
RIENCED IN PLANT QUAI CON- 
East K sas Cit 


“ 


10, Mo. 
DESIRE WORK AS SUPERVISOR OR 8U- 


perintend 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE—HIGH MOLASSES FEED MIX 


ed ir 
1 in 


pe 


‘ 


E—FEED AND TESTING EQUIP- 
Sewing machine heads Pillow 
Pratt Laboratories, Danville, Ky. 


FOR SAL 
ent 


ONE REBUILT 15 BUSHEL RICHARDSON 
automatic grain seale replaced with track 
scale Write Carter Feed Mills, Odessa, 
Mo 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—RAYMOND FLASH DRYING 


system with cooling stage. Dried 20,000 
Ib. /hr soybean supplement. Never used. 
Best Equipment Co., 1737 West Howard 
St., Chicago 26, Ill; AMbassador 2-1452 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
i960 DAEFPFIN FEEDMOBILE ON 1960 
Chevr t truck. Only used 1,200 hours 
Ex ent yndition. Would consider trade 
id unit. Jim McKinley, Box 
1138, Pawhuska, Okla. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
lowa. 


MILL EQUIPMENT—SEPT. 
Middlebranch 
of 


ALCTION OF 
es north 
vrite Donald 
East Rochester, 
TYPES CON- 
New 


SEWING MACHINES—ALL 
veyors, swinging units, 
and used. Fischbein, Union Speci 

s. Com rebuilding an 

8205 Para 

SOuth 1-2857 


port 


po plete 
McCullough & Co., 


Kansas City 34, Mo.; 


—USED 12 TON CAPACITY 
B-200 combination bag- 
All hydraulic operation, 
New paint lienderson 
Manchester, lowa; 


FOR SALE 
“CHIEF Mode! 
bulk feed body 

ast overhauled 


USED DAFFIN MOBILE FEED GRINDING 


unloader and 


unit equipped with air 

\uger unloader, molasses meter mounted 
on 1958 Chev. 2% ton truck. 23,000 miles 
900x20 rubber. Excellent condition. Write 
xr phone John Beller, Jr., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Price $10,500. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing Machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—1!45 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
|—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
|—Louisville 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chaimers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers inter-piane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 

i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermills, 75 h.p. 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42°'x!20'' drum dryers. 


Send for Detailed Circular 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


Minnesota Cattle 
Field Day Planned 


ST. PAUL — The 10th anniversary 
Beef Cattle-Grassland Fielu Day of 
the University of Minnesota will be 
held at the Rosemount Soils Farm 
Sept. 21, according to Dr. W. P. Mar- 
tin, professor and head of the de- 
partment of soil science and chair- 
man of the event. 

The program session dealing with 
wintering calves will have a report 
on “Regular-Cut and High-Cut Corn | 


Silage and Sorghum Silage” by Dr. 
J. C. Meiske, assistant professor of 
animal husbandry, and Dr. L. H. 


Smith, assistant professor, agronomy 
and plant genetics. 

Under the main topic of fattening 
steers and heifers, four reports will | 


be given. They are: “Effect of High 
Energy Rations on Beef Carcasses,” 
Dr. W. J. Aunan, associate professor 
of animal husbandry; “Vitamin A 
and Levels of Protein and Hay,” Dr. 
O. E. Kolari, associate professor of 
animal husbandry; “High-Moisture 
Ensiled Barley,” Dr. E. C. Frederick, 
assistant professor, Northwest ex- 
periment station, Crookston, and 
“Pelleted Alfalfa Hay,” H. E. Hanke, 
assistant professor, West Central ex- 
periment station, Morris. 

Th afternoon program will include 
a talk by Dr. A. L. Harvey, profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, on “Beef 
Production.”’ Also on the afternoon 
program is George D. Scarseth, direc- 
tor, American Farm Research Assn., 
West Lafayette, Ind., who will speak 
on the topic, “All Flesh Is Grass.” 

A barbecue beef lunch will be 
served at the Block and Bridle Club. 


Chicago Club Plans 
Golf Outing Sept. 12 


CHICAGO William Rothermel, 
Merck & Co., chairman of the golf 
committee of the Chicago Feed Club, 
announces plans have been completed 
for the fall golf outing of the club. 
It will be held at the River Forest 
Golf Club on E. Grand Ave. in Ben- 
senville, Ill, Sept. 12. 

Members are urged to bring guests, 
whether for golf or fellowship of the 
occasion. The “Rocking Chair Fleet” 
will challenge a par of its own. 

Dinner will be served shortly after 
7:00 p.m. “It is advisable,” states 
Mr. Rothermel, “to make dinner res- 
ervations, for in the light of the large 
attendance at the spring golf outing 
of the Chicago Feed Club, it is an- 
ticipated this September meeting 
will exceed the June figure.” 


_~NEPPCO’s Secretary 


To Receive Award 


WASHINGTON — Richard I. Am- 
mon, executive secretary of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 


| Council (NEPPCO) headquartered in 


Trenton, N.J., is 
among a group of 
34 of the nation’s 
association execu- 
tives named to re- 
ceive the Char- 
tered Association 
Executive (CAE) 
Award of the 
American Society 
of Association Ex- 
ecutives. 

Dr. Howard A. 
Prentice, chair- 
man of trustees of the CAE Plan, 
said, in announcing the awards, that 
recognition ceremonies would take 
place on opening day of the society’s 
42nd annual meeting to be held at 
the Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Sept. 3-6. 

The CAE Plan, initiated this year, 
following a five-year study by ASAE, 
is the first of its kind to give special 
recognition to qualified association 
executives who have acquired broad 
backgrounds in all phases of associ- 
ation management and met rigid re- 
quirements covering education, ex- 
perience, training and association 
achievements, the association an- 
nouncement said. 

The 34 successful candidates were 
selected from 200 registrants filing 
under the new plan, which is aimed 
at raising the level of association 
management. 

Mr. Ammon has been in associa- 
tion management work for over 10 
years. He was executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. for nine years prior to 
becoming the executive head of 
NEPPCO in 1959. In 1957 he gradu- 
ated from the trade association man- 
agement course of the Northeastern 
Institute at Yale University and re- 
cently completed an advanced man- 
agement course at Michigan State 
University. 


Exhibit Space 
‘Moving Rapidly’ 


DECATUR, GA.—Exhibit space for 
the 1962 Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn. convention, scheduled for At- 
lanta’s new Merchandise Mart, is 
“moving rapidly,” according to Nor- 
man Sanders, president of South- 
eastern. 

Scheduled for Jan. 29-31, 1962, the 
big convention will occupy the show- 
rooms of the multi-million dollar 
Mart in its first move since the con- 
vention was established 14 years ago. 

Headquarters hotel for the con- 
vention will be the Dinkler Plaza, it 
was stated, but the downtown loca- 
tion of the Merchandise Mart will 
make the show in easy walking dis- 
tance of all midtown hotels and mo- 
tels. 

Booth space is being assigned as 
rapidly as requests come into the 
Southeastern office, it was stated, 
and although the Mart will offer 
much larger facilities, the show area 
is filling up rapidly. 

Requests for booth space should be 
forwarded to the Southeasterr. Poul- 
try & Egg Assn., 235 East Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


K. I, Ammon 


Fairgoers Get Eggs 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. — Visi- 
tors to the Northwestern Michigan 
Fair here Sept. 1 received hard- 
cooked eggs with salt and pepper 
dispensers and recipes for dishes con- 
taining eggs. 

These eggs were given out as 
a part of the “Golden Goodness of 
Eggs” promotion being staged by: 
Duffy, Inc., egg marketing firm in 
Traverse City; Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio, maker of nitrofurans and 
other feed medications, and the Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 
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BUTLER TECHNICAL SESSION—Richard L. Crom, general manager, 


farm 


equipment division, Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Assn., was host to 
a technical session recently with visiting scientist R. L. Brown, director of 


basic research laboratories, The 


British 


Coal Utilization Research Assn., 


Surrey, England. Mr. Brown, who was on an extended trip to the U.S. and 
Canada, discussed with the group some of his basic research problems of 


bin flow and particle reduction. Hoyle 


B. Puckett, U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture, University of Illinois, previewed a high-speed motion picture being 
developed as part of his research project on pneumatic conveying. 


Pictured left to right in the first photo are: 
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Donald F. Shimon, Butler 


Manufacturing Co.; Don R. Landphair, The Mel Miller Co.; James T. Jen- 
nings, Jr., products engineering manager, Butler Manufacturing Co.; Mr. 
Puckett; Robert H. Hughes, Richard V. Collins, R. L. Crom, Dr. John B. 
Sutherland, all of Butler Manufacturing Co.; Mr. Brown; Larry Maple, The 
Mel Miller Co.; John H. Wessman, GPMMA, and Loren V. Burns, The Mel 


Miller Co. 


Left to right in second picture are: Mr. Jennings; Mr. Puckett; R. L. 
Crom; Mr. Brown, and Dr. Sutherland, who is product research manager 


for Butler Manufacturing Co. 


‘Most Dairymen Could Feed a Lot More Grain’ 


MADISON, WIS. — Most dairymen 
could feed a lot grain at a 
profit if they fed grain according to 
the appetite and milk producing abil- 
ity of the cow, persons attending the 
Wisconsin Nutrition at the 
University of Wisconsin were told. 

Dr. C. F. Huffman of Michigan 
State University told of developments 
in high level grain feeding of dairy 
cattle. 

Cheap grain means that dairymen 
ought to increase their sights for 
milk production per cow, said Dr. 
Huffman. He said it his opinion 
that a considerable number of cows 
in all breeds could be producing be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 Ib. of milk 
a year if they were fed up to their 
full capacity to produce. Most of the 
really good cows are underfed today 

“Our best cows pay attention 
to the law of diminishing returns,” | 
said Dr. Huffman. “They keep right 


more 


School 


1S 


no 


on paying off in extra milk for all 
the feed we can get them to eat. 
Only their appetites put a limit on 
their ability to increase in milk pro- 
duction and profit.” 

He cited data showing the results 


IRRADIATED 


Dry YEAST 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the ‘ 


additives. Write today 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., ING. 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


ALFRED! I THINK YOU 
LOVE YOUR NEW WEICH-BURRD 
MORE THAN YOU LOVE ME 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. 

Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Compony 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 


Dept. C-9, Evanston, III. 


of feeding high levels to high pro- 
ducing cows. 
Regarding feeding of more grain, 


Dr. Huffman went on to say, “It is | 


not just a matter of ladling out a 
lot of extra grain to each cow. Such 
a practice over-feeds the inherently 
low producers. As a matter of fact, 
the poor producers eat their heads 
off and get fat. High producers may 
go off feed and reduce milk produc- 
tion. We have found that some high 
producing cows, heavily fed on grain, 
increase in milk by omitting a feed 
occasionally. Feeding for top pro- 
duction is still an art to be learned 
by experience and study. 

“We suggest to dairymen that they 
increase a cow’s grain by 2 lb. a day 
until it doesn’t increase milk produc- 
tion any more. Then hold at that 
level until milk producing starts to 
decline. For every 3-lb. drop in daily 
milk production, decrease grain 1 Ib. 
daily.” 

Feed Preparation 

A review of information and com- 
ments on preparation of feeds for 
dairy cattle were presented by Dr. 
James Crowley of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

He discussed, among other things, 
the effect of grinding, pelleting, 
crushing, rolling on nutritive value. 
After presenting various findings, 
Dr. Crowley said, “The practical con- 


clusion that I would draw at this 
time is that pelleting, crushing, 
crumbling or fine’ grinding can 


neither be justified nor condemned 
as compared to medium grind on the 
basis of nutritional value of feeds. 
Grinding the total ration including 
all of the roughages cannot be rec- 
ommended because of the drastic de- 
crease in fat test. Grinding or grind- 
ing and pelleting part of the rough- 
age does not cause the drastic de- 
crease that results when all of the 
roughage is ground. Grinding part of 
it does not improve nutritive value 
and probably even decreases the nu- 
tritive value some. However, where 
there are other good reasons for 
feeding some hay pellets, it can be 
done without adverse effect on fat 
test.” 

Comments on palatability included 
the suggestion that for most farm 
conditions, no special preparation is 
needed to get the cow to eat all the 
farmer can afford. Good feeding prac- 
tices, such as regularity of feeding, 
more frequent feeding and selection 
of quality feeds, were said to offer | 
more promise. 

If speed of eating is a problem, 
adding water will probably help, as 
will use of pellets or coarse textured 
feeds. In preventing separation or 
sifting of ingredients, uniform grind- | 
ing and pelleting or crumbling can 
be of help. Pellets can be useful be- 
cause of better handling if automatic 
feeding devices are used. 


Regarding cost, Dr. Crowley said: 


| “As previously pointed out, near ideal 


nutritional value of grain mixtures 
is obtained when ground medium 
(modulus about 3.0, approximately 
4, In. screen). Other processes are 
no better or no worse from a nu- 
tritional standpoint. Thus _ special 


preparation has to be justified on the 
basis of other factors 


“The cost of fine grinding as com- 


a ton of grain at % in. screen, it 


would cost about $8 to get it through 


1/16 in. screen. The extra $6 must 
be justified largely on the basis of 
something other than _ nutritional 
value. If pelleting costs $2, it must 
be justified on the basis of ease of 
| handling, storage or other factors 
| other than nutritional value 
“Likewise with roughages, baled, 


long or chopped hay satisfies the nu- 


tritional requirements. Grinding all 
of the roughage cannot be recom- 


mended because of the abnormal! ef- 


fects on ruminant digestion. Grind- 
ing part of the roughage does not 
| produce disastrous results, but some 


in digestibility probably 
does result and no definite nutrition- 
al benefits are known. Therefore, the 
use of any ground roughages would 
be justified only when regular hay 
caused real problems in automatic 
feeding, transportation of the hay or 


dect ease 


storage problems.” 


pared to medium is about four times | 
as great. Thus if it cost $2 to grind | 


‘Paul Bunyan’ Clinics 
Set for Kent Dealers 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—A series of 
five “Paul Bunyan” dealer sales clin- 


ics has been scheduled for Kent 
Feeds dealers, according to W. F. 
Schafenacker, vice president and 


sales manager of Kent Feeds, Inc. 
He said that each of the meetings 
will begin at 6:30 p.m. and will fea- 
ture a social hour, dinner, entertain- 
ment and a program of selling infor- 
mation. The clinics are scheduled as 
follows: Sept. 6, Sheraton-Martin 
Hotel, Sioux City; Sept. 7, Burlington 


Hotel, Burlington, Iowa; Sept. 11, 
Elmwood Country Club, Marshall- 
town, Iowa; Sept. 12 Hotel Kaskas- 


kia, LaSalle, Ill., and Sept. 14, Elks 
Club, Dubuque, Iowa. 

In making the announcement of 
the five dinner-meeting clinics Mr. 
Schafenacker said, “Paul Bunyan, the 
legendary hero of the Northwoods, 
could do everything better than the 
next man. Although he was not in- 
volved in ‘selling,’ there’s no doubt 
that he would have excelled at this, 
too. The Kent ‘Paul Bunyan’ sales 
clinics are designed to make all Kent 
dealers the Paul Bunyan of their 
area. The clinics are designed to give 
Kent dealers more selling power, 
more selling tools and better selling 
methods, all planned to make dealers 
more money.” 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Service Department 
 Feedstuffs | 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, Abridged 


The ninth edition of Feeds and Feeding, Abridged, was published in 1958. This 
beok has approximately half as many text pages as in Feeds and Feeding. It 
has the same extensive appendix —- as in the big book. The abridged version 
covers qT come fields as Feeds and Feeding, but in a condensed and simplified 


ial at ti is given to new $4.75 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many 

eries made in nutrition and livesteck feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
po ew yl of various classes of steck for the vitamins, including B and the 


| 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


can help in raising b 4 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or 


fit 


found, specific 

and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, 

ing, breeding and mark It tells of the many te $6.00 
be done and «xactly hew te do them. 519 pages, 240 beesee '° 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
10%, the Fourth tion new Dp mach 


SWINE SCIENCE, 3rd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


yet easily d d ref 


feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by- ct feeds, pastares, buildings and 
mark 


equipment, health and 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry anda their ony 
agents, nutritionists and ers in Dr. 


reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5.00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations . 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
- in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 . 57.50 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 
An encyclopedic of 


jements, 
men and poultry ors. Useful te feed 
students biology, etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist 
Written as a basic reference beok for clevater and farm stere managers, this 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 form diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also re- 
jonship and $ 3 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


ransformation in and structure of the and poultry 


e 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information fer feed manufac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $12.50 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 

526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers 

incubation; it is 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 

ERighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 Ulustrations and four plates. 

produc flack management and marketing, breeding and $7 00 

selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


office procedure, oe chick selection, 7.50 


sexing, ete. 350 pages, weil 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based practical b— - 
on practical brings 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 64th Edition 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text keti st 7 Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
at the U.S. Research Center, y yt 2 

of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, 5 

prevention and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ............... e 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 

By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
A therough and practical of all oe of livesteck marketing prac- 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 


An suthoritative guide to the laws affecting veterinarians and livestock owners 
which can net cnly cave yen matey in lawenite but Relp yeu $6.50 
im everyday operations te be legally right in what you de ............ ° 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


trl, materials handling and diotribetion which | 
processing, quality con: ‘ 
have affected egg and poultry marketing in recent years...........- $7.75 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids. minerals. vi ote., 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a report ee 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary sg 50 
preatably by the student and the practicing dairyman. pages 
history and development of the industry, its 
dis ypes and breeds, establishing the herd. meat Po 
A text for feed mixers with special reference toe the nutritional aspects of feed 
formulation. A practical handboek fer practical men. $3.25 
mittee of the American Seciety of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
A new &822-page edition in which the author proves that beef cattle production 
is @ science. This book is an enlarged version of Dr. Ensminger’s former book, 
Beef Cattle Husbandry. This edition presents a comprehensive $8.00 
and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, otc., and ne an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, ee 
cake, etc.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
$9.00 
Intended for steckmen, those who counsel with steckmen and for teachers in Contains concise information on 600 veterinary drugs—their physical and chemical ; 
ing and of Other chapter hove te wilh manage animal species. Also lists pharmacologic groups of drugs, trade names 
ment, marketing, etc. The 1959 edition is am extensive revision of the edition, and synonyms of the drugs, all animal diseases for which the drugs are recom- 
te The beak GS chaste, 89 mended, and many health terms. A total of over $2.50 
4 
Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 
includes valuable informati ~all pi i d t. ader Service lepart 
of the topics included are planning for maximum business efficiency, ase of an 
effective accounting system, increasing employee preductivity, customer Feedstutfs 
operation of custom services. : P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn, 


MOORMAN 


(Continued from page 1) 


man and the new corporation, said 
the new firm will process soybeans 
produced for the most part in west- 
ern Illinois and northeastern Mis- 
souri. He also noted that this is 
the first time that Moorman has 
been directly associated with soybean 
processing. 

Possession of the Quincy plant by 
the new firm was acquired Sept. 1 


OIL SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


fats probably will continue to rise in 
1961-62 about in line with the growth 
in population. However, USDA notes, 
since the population increase will re- 
quire only 10% of the increase in 
supply, quantities of edible oils (cot- 
tonseed and soybean), lard, butter 
and soybeans available for export in 
1961-62 are likely to be up sharply 
from the 3.4 billion pounds exported 
during the marketing year just 
ending. 

It appears that growing foreign 
demand probably will absorb a good 
portion of the increased 1961-62 out- 
put of U.S. fats and oils, but a size- 
able buildup in stocks by the end 
of the 1961-62 marketing year is 
likely to occur, mainly in the form 
of soybeans. 

USDA says a buildup in soybean 
carryover stocks by Sept. 30, 1962, 
is desirable as starting stocks this 
Oct. 1 are expected to be a mere 5 
million bushels, the lowest level of 
recent years. 

USDA's fats and oils report says 
supplies of soybeans during the mar- 
keting year beginning Oct. 1, 1961, 
are estimated at about 690 million 
bushels, up 105 million bushels from 
the previous year. 

Crushings plus exports of beans 
during 1961-62 are expected to be 
the largest on record and probably 
will consume much of the increase 
provided by the 1961 crop. It’s antici- 
pated, however, that crushings and 


EXPERIMENTS—This photo shows 
how Big Dutchman equipment is used 
under experimental conditions at De- 
Witt Industries, Inc., Zeeland, Mich. 
This 500 ft. DeWitt “Breeder Haven” 
shows Big Dutchman automatic feed- 
ing trough, nests that are part of 
the Econ-O-Matic egg gathering sys- 
tem in use. Big Dutchman Clear 
Span Steel Truss Dur-A-Frames were 
used in constructing the building. 


exports still will leave end-of-year 
carryover up sharply from the 5 mil- 
ion bushels estimated for Oct. 1, 
1961, but below the record 62 mil- 
lion bushels of Oct. 1, 1959. 


HEARING 


(Continued from page 1) 


mission, Justice Department and 
Small Business Administration. 

Some observers view the coming 
hearing as an anti-climax. Even 
USDA officials are unwilling to say 
that testimony of critics of the feed 
industry is correct. 

It also is seen that some sub-com- 
mittee members are urging regional 
hearings on the poultry-feed industry 
issue. This is regarded as being much 
like the old “make-work” programs. 


DeWitt Industries 
Marks Anniversary 


With ‘Poultryrama’ 


| ZEELAND, MICH.—Nearly 5,000 
| poultrymen from every poultry pro- 
| ducing area in the country, along 
| with poultry leaders from a dozen 
foreign countries, came here for the 
| recent 25th anniversary celebration 
| of DeWitt Industries, Inc., the firm 
reports. 

The company’s week-long open 
house was called the “Poultryrama”’ 
|} and featured incubation, feeding, 
growing and final processing in the 
poultry industry. 

The DeWitt organization, a group 
of nine poultry enterprises, is the 
parent corporation of the Big Dutch- 
man Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 
and the” DeWitt Zeeland Hatchery, 
the original DeWitt company. The 
hatchery was founded in 1936 by 
Ben and Jack DeWitt, who were later 
joined by their brother, Dick. 

A 500 ft. long building of displays 
was called the “Avenue of Automa- 
tion” and featured Big Dutchman 
automatic feeding systems, automatic 
watering systems, automatic brood- 
ers, ventilation equipment, automatic 
egg gathering units, nests and other 
items. 

A special egg handling equipment 
display featured the Big Dutchman 
Ben-Nevis egg grader which loads, 
candles, stamps, grades and packs 
32 cases of eggs per hour automati- 
cally. Visitors also saw the experi- 
mental buildings maintained by De- 
Witt Industries for testing equip- 
ment. 

Also open to visitors was the new 
Big Dutchman automated hog house. 
The firm only recently began pro- 
ducing hog equipment. 

Nearly 2,000 persons attended a 
barbecue held in conjunction with 
the open house, company officials said. 

Foreign visitors taking part in the 
25th anniversary celebration includ- 
ed 10 members of the Big Dutchman 
International staff. During their stay, 
they participated in an _ informal 
press conference and a panel discus- 
sion about poultry expansion over- 
seas. Big Dutchman International, 
with headquarters in Chur, Switzer- 
land, has branch factories and rep- 
resentatives in Germany, Italy, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Spain, 
| Australia and several other poultry 
| producing countries. 


AUTO 


AVENUE OF AUTOMATION—This display building for the DeWitt “Poul- 


tryrama” contained the “Avenue of Automation” equipment from Big Dutch- 
man, a division of DeWitt Industries, Inc. 


PLANT LAYOUT—Basic steps and factors to consider in feed plant layout 
and design will be presented and discussed in sessions at the Feed Produc- 
tion School Sept. 11-13 in Kansas City. This will include complete design 
examples for different size mills. Shown here are layout and design com- 
mittee members making final preparations for the school. Left to right, Ted 
Stivers, T. E. Stivers Co.; W. B. Briggs, Norris Grain Co., and B. J. Lattyak, 


Hales & Hunter Co. 


SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


steps should 


” 


will detail how these 
be taken and carried out 

This statement was made this week 
by Eric Carlson, Ralston Purina Co 
general chairman of the 1961 event, 
in calling attention to the basic in- 
formation and discussions which will 
be presented at the school being held 
Sept. 11-13 in Kansas City 

Mr. Carlson noted that the “‘steps 
for survival” through better plant op- 


erations include plant layout and de- | 


process flow, equipment stand- 


sign, 
ards, operation standards, material | 
flow and systems and procedures. 


These and other topics will be cov- 
ered in the program and in the hand- 
book. 

“Even though more than 50 per- 
sons have participated in the prepa- 
ration of the Production Handbook 
and many more will participate in 
the school program,” Mr. Carlson 
said, “this year’s over-all effort can 
be considered as ‘sharing the talents 
of few with the needs of many.’ De- 
veloping and sharing knowledge is 
the key to a better world. The 1961 
Feed Production School is dedicated 
toward this goal.” 

It was noted that in addition to 
the specific information to be pre- 
sented on the many aspects of feed 
mill operation, including handling 
and processing, the program will in- 
clude steps and procedures for more 
effective management and control of 
plant operations. This will include 
such things as (1) controlling oper- 
ating costs through operation analy- 
sis, work time standards, job assign- 
ment and cost control; (2) procedures 
for determining and controlling both 
fixed and variable costs and for com- 
parisons of production efficiency; (3) 


programs for in-plant training; and 
(4) product and quality control, in- 
cluding to comply with FDA 
requirements. 


steps 


13 Elevators 
Shut Down by Strike 


By Special Correspondent 

CHICAGO—Thirteen Chicago ter- 
minal grain elevators were shut down 
Sept. 1 as the result of a strike called 
by Local 418 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. There had 
been many points at issue in the 
matter of negotiations betwz2en la- 
bor and management in this instance, 
but it is understood that all but the 
matter of a wage increase had been 
ironed out. 

Management had offered a three- 
year contract with a 3¢-ner-hour 
increase in pay each of the three 
years, but this was turned down at 
a union meeting Aug. 31 with a vote 
of 112 in favor of walking out and 
91 against the strike move. At a 
special meeting Sept. 1, union mem- 
bers countered with a proposal of a 
7¢-per-hour boost instead of the 3¢ 
offered by management —and this 
was turned down flatly by the ware- 
house owners and operators. 


POULTRY PLANT FIRE 

MILFORD, DEL. — Three electric 
generators valued at $25,000 each 
were lost in a $90,000 blaze which 
swept the Sussex Poultry Co. power 
building here. The equipment supplied 
electricity to the main poultry plant 
and to an ice plant used to store 
frozen poultry, according to David 
Pack, owner. Three fire companies 
joined in fighting the fire and kept 
the flames from spreading to the 
firm’s main plant and an adjoining 
frame building. 


TOP OF T 


(Continued 


HE HOPPER 


industry hopefully looks ahead to times when price to consumers doesn’t 
include a subsidy paid by the producing industry, some solid work in improv- 
ing broiler meat merchandising methods continues. A good example appeared 
in a recent issue of Progressive Grocer, a publication circulated among some 
59,000 food stores. “Ideas to Help You Sell More Broilers,” an article devel- 
oped through the National Broiler Council’s consumer and trade education 
program, presents readers of the grocery publication some facts about broilers 
and how they can be handled to boost meat department profits. 

In one store, an increase in broiler display space by 1.15% and changes 
in layout and packaging contributed to a 4.3% increase in the share of broil- 


er profits in the meat department’s earnings 


according to the article. The 


article also suggests a number of promotion and advertising ideas, such as 


tie-ins with other products. 
Vv 


WE ARE INDEBTED TO Food Trade News for this item: A dog food 


in Saran wrapper that gives 


manufactured by a Wisconsin company 
No doubt it is a “wet” type ration, but 


special eye and appetite appeal 


s it the appetizing appearance of sausage is being 


It is claimed that the product has 


perhaps a dry dog food manufacturer could adopt the idea with provision for 
injecting water through an incision in the casing before offering it to the 


| pooch. 
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ALFALFA MEAL 
Cincinnati: Lremand fats trend steady 
supp sdequate 17 lel ed 0,000 
Vitamin A § down 
Los Angeles: Demat ichydrat 
steady) it ired « trend ate lv 
rf lehy 
hyd ed A $ 
le) ‘ pe ‘ proteir 
i it ir ‘ 1 
suncu umbles, 15 
I n ‘ i steady 
nt ‘ ed: dehydrated, 17 
1 ra inchanged 
- ,-in. grind, No. 1 $42, 
tru inchanged 
St. Lowis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply amy le trated, 1 100,000 
unite of tamin A, pellets $41 wn $1 
Boston: Liemand | sup 
lequate trated, 17 $51 lown 
suncured $i8, ‘ it inged 
Memphis: liemar t i t ty 
supply am ple proteir 
tee 100 nits t nA $4 up 
i ts $47 ed 
! nd fair; trend I sup 
lehydrated, 17 protein, 100 ) 
mir \ $844 
Kansas City: trend | 
idequ lehydrated alfalfa 
100,000 A, pelle $384 ind ts 
Sil@as 18 lel i 2 \ 
pe t g44 i6 
20 irated ‘ 15 \ et 
1 reg ind | s $49 1 l un 
inged 
‘ortiand: Lemand fa trend mixed 
supp!) idequ i ired $239@40 
0 dehydrated pellet meal $68 
Denver: | and fair; tre iv; sup 
nchanged 
nd fair t poor trend 


higher $55.10 


up 
iT dehydrated 100.000 
reground pellets $46; 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand tir trend steady; 
supp moderate cars 

eit lrums 7%¢ lt b. nor Texas 
packing plant with returnat iru 8 un 
changed 

Los Angeles: | nd good; trend firmer 
supply pie ur 

St. Louis: nd end su 
ply imple ¢ t ! 
ered, tank tru lowr 

Boston: Demand and supp stead trend 
#tead t w f ¢ ve gre ¢ it 
both unchanged 

Memphis: Lemand fats trend stead 
supp! mple ‘ Vv ere b prime 
ta t ir nged 

Chicago: Demand good trend irregular 
supply fair eachat f ta v $6 
ellow $ ir truck 

st : ontinu od; suppl) 
imple acl uly at fe it 
f.o.t plant 

Atlanta: 1 trend eady 
supply ample f Alabama and 
(;eorg prod tio I nts 

BARLEY FEED 

Los Angeles: lemand slow; trend easier 
supply lequate $2.85 wt down 2%¢ 

Boston: remand nd ight: trend 
stead $18 unchar 1 

Baltimore: [rerand et; trend eusier to 
lowr ! lat 1 

Chi Lv nd slo nd easic 
off $2 ipply mple $3 sacked 

Denver: Demand r; trend steady; sup 
ply scares weked 5 bulk 
higher 

BLOOD MEAL 

Los Angeles: [rer nd fair trend steady 
supply tight $ unit of immonia 

Chieage: i: trend gher, up 

’ sup] fair protein 132.50 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Los Angeles: lbemand good; trend steady 
supply mported $80, 20 ton lots 
ed lan d 

Cineis ind = «fair trend steady 
np $ i, Cincinnat un 
hanged 

Ft. Werth: De: 1 fair; trend steady 
Ipp re lor t $190, sac i, f.o.? 
rt Worth nehar 1 

Boston: Demand and t | trend 

Chicago: | na na ipply fair; trend | 

Denver: Lemand slow; trend steady; sup 
P miple $108. unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand ar rend stead sup 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


‘inmati: Ih ind trend steady 
equat $4 it nged 

Los Angeles: 1; trend eteady 

Pt. Werth: trend steady 

up ufficient: 2 protein $53, sacked 

Septemper lown $1 
st Louis nd trend eteads 
supply of protein un 


char 
Boston: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
pls lequate $45.50, down ¢ 
i Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm - protein $36.50 
Buffalo: and supply fair: trend 
steady to higher; $46, Boston, up 40¢ i 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A desetiptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 


supply limited; 10¢ It » ton ts, Facked 
cked 12¢ Ib., less 
ail unchanged 
il, unchanged 
trend steady; sup 
hanged 
trend firn sur 
t arlots sacked 
¢ it ess than tor 
Chicago: Leemand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample 9% @lve b earlots, sacked 
9%, @12%¢ Ib., Lel 
Buffal lremand good trend higher 
supply thin; $8.85 cwt Buffalo, up 1v¢ 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
upp idequate flou $9.8 ton cars 
sucked; meal $10.2 20 tor irs icked 
th unchanged 
Cincinnati: Lremand fair trend steady) 
supply adequate $7 @7.5 wt unchanged 
rt. Worth: trend steady 
supp suf ! $7 sa ed, f.0.b. nortl 
rexas, unchar 
Chicage: L> and f trend steady; sux 
ply mple fine grind, 16 bag 
$9.54 bulk n hopper ars $7.54; bulk ir 
sranular rind $1 mium 
Fine grind f bags 
gs $1 bu boxcar $11.50 
$11 ars grind $1 prem 
ur le red Minneapolis 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $12.50 irload, unchanged. 
COCONUT OIL, MEAL 
Angeles: Demand limited trend 
stea supply ample copra e $65, un 
et red 
Portland: Demand slow trend higher 
lequate 20% solvent 0 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Lemand good; tr i steady 
supply mited lb unchanged 
Boston Lbemand good trend firm; sup 
ply adequate; $4 tank ir lots, unchanged 
Denver: Lemand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply imp f.o.t West Coast, un 


changed 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis $6 more) 
$41.70, meal $76.70. 


basis, sacked 


neapolis: Feed 


ita: ad $45.1 meal $80.10 
Birmingham: Feed $42.9 meal $77.90 
Boston: $16.60, meal 81.60 

$ mea 


Denver: Fee i 
Ft. Worth: Fy 


meas City: 
Louisville: 
New York: Fe 


New Orleans: 
Norfolk: Feed 
Philadelphia: Feed $45.80, meal $80.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $76 

CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ipply adequate; $42, unchanged 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


Cincinn Demand poor trend higher; 
supply idequate 0.10 up $1.10 

Los Angeles: lbemand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $58960, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: 
1 y inadequate 41 old process $60, 
fob. mills Ft. Worth, unchanged to $1 
higher; solvent $61, September, up 40¢; 
pellets $ iditional 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 

proving old process $67.50 


fair supply ample 
protein old process 


protein 


p 
Memphis: lLemand 
end steady 

$64 up $1 

$64.50, up $1.50 


process 41% 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
p amy hydraulic $66, solvent $66, Mem 
phis basi 


slow; adequate 


supply 


solvent 72.20. 


i: Demand 
1 


tr inged i 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $85.20, sacked Boston, unchanged 
Atlanta: Demand good trend strong: 
supply tight 41% $66, f.0.b. Georgia and 


Alabama producing mills. 


steady 


trend 
unchanged 


and fair; sup 


Denver: 
ply ample 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
York: Minimum 14 phosphorus 
xed, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or 
sonville and Philadelphia 
DEFPLULORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Coronet, Fla.: Minimum ph« 
1 um 31 maxim 
im fluorine .15 guaranteed 
carload $61.25 
bags, bulk $58.2 
in 100 Ib. multiwall 
ilk $59, f.o.b. Coronet, Fla 
Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14 
25%, maximum fluorine 
7 100 t mult 


New 


im il um <« im 


sacked, 


1 $62, sac 


$52 f ’ Tupelo in 

va gs, $49 bulk 
Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18 


um ca um maxitium 
x u luorine 18 $66 (or $3.67 per 
i Pr) o.t Wales in 10 t multi 
wie es, $3 less in bulk 
Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18 
mun sicium 32% maximum calcium 
im fluorine .18 $81 (or $4.50 
init of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. mu 
r bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
tons $10 more, bagged bulk 
Houston: Minimum pl rus 19 min 


t ton, f.o.t 
$66.35 bulk 
$74 
cariot 
nt un 
Fi. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
suff ent minimum 18% phos 
naximum 31% cal im, maximum 


uorir sacked, unchanged 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Mich.: 15%, P $33, bulk, box 


Trenton, 
ar he 


yper car $56, bagged, in less than 

t - P, $94.05, bulk, boxcar 

PI $97.65, bagged, it ts 

mads; n car 

i p ju 
Chicago: Bul} oads 
pl pt hate 
a $92 
18% phosphate $91 and 

e prices per ton t Ch 

fll or Nash e, Te 

Minimum phosphoru 2 

granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit gt 
jualized frer ne producing point 
ur i s: bull arloa $3 
i oada of leas tor . more 
W slope prices ry at estab 
hed road st 1 by truck at 

re ir feed mixing Califo a, Ari 
t Nevada and 90; W ngton 
n, Montana and Idaho, $107 bulk 
irloads $ ess; truck loads less than 10 


tons $10 
Columbia, 


minim 


Minimum 
um 
b. multiwall 

zed with nearest producing p 

i basis bulk $3 ton 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum 
‘ minir calcium 20 


phosphorus 
$81, f.o.b 


freight 


bags 


nt, 


less 


phosphorus 
maximum 


itr ‘ maximum fluorine .12 ear 

1! and truck load $75.50, sacked n 100 
iltiwa bags, bulk $72.50, f.o.b. Texas 
Denver: Demand good trend steady 
$88.50, carload, unchanged 
mand and supply good; trend 


Baffal 


$82.90, sacked, Beston, unchanged 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
idequate 18% phosphorus $95.10 
unchanged 

18% phosphorus $88.80 

n carloads; $98.70 in ton lots, f.o.b. 

t $81, f.0.b. production points, un- 
inged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 

upp adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ipply adequate $58, unchanged 
Boston: Liemand slow trend easy; sup- 
fu dark $55, down $3 
Demand and supply fair; trend 


Boston, unchanged 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $46, unchanged 

Boston: Demand qufet; trend easy; sup 
p mpl $61.20, sacked lown 1.50 

Portland: Demand slow; supply tight; 
trend unchanged $47.58 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; none 
available $58.01, sacked, new crop, late 


September through December, delivered 


Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $60, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand trend lower; sup 
ply fair to good; 5, sacked, Boston, 
off $1.25 


PRIED BUTTERMILK 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed 

Boston: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady; l4¢ Ib., unchanged 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample medium acid $9.75@10.25 cwt., 
sacked; sweet cream §$9.75@10.25 cwt., 
sacked 

Baffalo: [remand slow to fair; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $10.60 cwt., Buf- 


unchanged 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply tight; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 


falo, 


$40@41, both unchanged. 

Boston: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply light; 3, sacked, unchanged 

Atle : Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply g pulp $35, sacked; meal 32.50, 
sacked; f.o.b. Florida processing plants 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply fair to good; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 


unchanged. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


innati: trend steady; 
adequate; sacked, un- 


points, 


Demand 
12@13¢ 


fair; 
supply lb., 
changed 


Los Angeles: steady; 


trend 
than ton 


Demand slow; 


supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less 
sacked 13%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked; both 
unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
upply sufficient; $16.25 cwt., sacked, un 


changed 


Boston: Demand steady; trend firm; sup 
potty; Ib., unchanged 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sur 
ply adequate; $11.50@12 ewt ickec 
Buffalo: Demand steady to firm trend 
steady; supply adequate; spray $11.50 cwt 


Buffalo, unchangec 
eapolis: Lemand good; supply scarce; 
steady at $13. 

DRIED WHEY 


Demand fair; 


trend steady 


supply adequate; $5.75 ecwt., sacked, un 
hanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard $4.75 sacked, 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 
ts $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth, un 


changed 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $5.10 ewt., 
wcked; $5.25 cwt., Le.l, sacked; 
changed 


trend steady; 
carloads, 
both un 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady $41.85, in carlots, unchanged 

Chicage: Demand qufet trend steady 
upply fair $4.80@5 wt cked 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample 4.50 cwt sacked, unchanged 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply imple; 25 ewt truck load un 
changed 

Minneapolis: [Lbemand good; supplies tight 
price remains unchanged at $4.75 f.o.b 


points 
FPREATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand and trend § 


ed 85 


slightly nere 


erings 


Supp 
unchanged 
ind supply light trend 
unchanged. 
i good; trend firm; sup 
rly t 85 meal 103, nominal, up $1 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply tight $90 f.o Georgia and Ala 
bama production points 


FISH MEAL 

Demand fair trend steady 
$113.90, unchanged 
Angeles: [bemand steady; tren firm- 
light local production, 60° 
protein $1.85@1.90 a unit unchanged to 


Cincinnati: 


adequate 


her 
orth: trend steady; 
f protein Peru- 


nhaden $127.50 


rt. We 
supply suffiec 

in 124; 60 new rop me 
both unchanged 

Boston: Demand 
supply light; 57 $112, 60 


changed 


Demand good; 


sacked: ¢ 


ive trend strong 
$116, both un 


Chicago: am 
ple trend East 
Coast $11¢ 11 East 
Coast $112 11 inadi 
in herring $1.70 a unit of protein. 

I 


Portland: vemand fair; trend higher 


supply tight 2 a protein unit, sacked 

Minneapolis: Demand still good 
tight; Canadian herring steady at $1 ‘ 
unit f.o.b. West Coast, subject to pr 
tion; 60% West Coast blended up $1 t 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply searce; 60 protein menhaden 
f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply short; $1.85 a protein unit, West Coast 
unchanged, 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very liimted; 60% menhaden $116@ 
118, sacked, f.o.b Atlantic and Gulf ports 

HOMINY FEED 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend easi 

er supply hominy meal $50, 


pellets $ both down $3 


hominy 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $41, up $2 
St. Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; yellow $40.50, up $3.50. 
trend firm; sup 


Boston: Demand good 


pl $47.50, up $1.50 
Demand quiet; trend $1 up, 
nominal supply light; $38 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $48.50, Boston, up $1.50. 


MEAL 
trend steady; 


LINSEED OIL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; 


supply adequate; local production, 31% 
protein $71, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $56.50, un- 
changed; old process $62, unchanged, Min- 
neapolis 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; 34% protein extracted 
$71.70, September, unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady; 32 20, unchanged 

Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
olvent $56, expeller $61.50, Minne- 
apolis basis 

Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; 34% solvent $87.80, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate 34% solvent steady at $55.50; 32% 
expeller $61, off 50¢. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $55.50, Minneapolis, off 50¢. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $69, down $1. 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand better; trend firm- 


50% meat and bone scraps 


er; supply fair; 
$87.50, Cincinnati, down $3.50. 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; supply 


ample; trend steady; 50% protein $1.75@ 


1.80 a unit, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: trend steady- 
ing; supply sufficient; meat and bone $90 
bulk, $93 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, down 
$2@2.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; 50% $94, up $2.50. 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 86) 
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Major Market Roundup 


Quiet Market Led Higher by Soybean Meal 


The seasonally slow and quiet in- 
gredient market was led higher this 
week by a sharp rally in the price of 
soybean meal attributed to short sup- 
plies of old crop soybeans and the 
closing down of some plants because 
of it and the threat of labor troubles 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
figures show soybean meal to be up 
$5 (see table). 

Millfeeds were also stronger, 
cording to USDA figures 

Meat proteins were generally low- 
er, but supplies are still said to be 
light in some areas. Increased live- 
stock runs may ease this short supply 
situation in coming weeks, brokers 
indicate. 

The index of all feedstuffs was up 


ac- 


2.1 points this week, according to 
USDA. 
East 

BOSTON: Most feedstuffs re- 


mained unchanged in the local mar- 
ket last week as buyers apparently 
were holding off any commitments 
until after the Labor Day holiday. 

Soybean meal was sharply higher 
rising $7.50 to $9.50 but at the new 
price levels was not attracting much 
buyer interest. 

Hominey feed was also firmer edg- 
ing up under a fairly steady demand 

On the downside were 
dried grains, alfalfa meal, 
dried grains, meat and bone meal and 
bran. The declines in the latter group 
were not too impressive. The overall 
demand was still on the light side and 
pointed to continued caution. Hog 
feed sales were fairly good but tur- 
key, broiler, dairy and cattle types 
were somewhat slower. 


BUFFALO: Soybean oil meal was 
buoyant in a slow, mixed ingredient 
market. The vegetable protein ended 
up $4 after an earlier rise of $6 on 
shutdowns by some mills; Textron’s 
proposed sale of three Spencer Kel- 
logg plants, and the possibility of an 
elevator strike at Chicago, where a 
lot of soybeans are stored. Consum- 
ers, apprehensive about supplies, 
jumped on the buying bandwagon and 
forced prices higher. 

With the small grain harvest out 
of the way, farmers were able to 
turn their attention to corn and thei! 
increased offerings sent prices down 
3¢. Oats were off 2¢. Animal tallow 
eased %¢ to 6¢ Ib. Gluten meal de- 
clined $2 and linseed oil meal gave 
up 50¢. Meat scraps skidded another 
$5. Alfalfa meal advanced $3; hominy 
feed rose $1.50 and brewers’ grains 
edged up 40¢. Millfeeds were mixed 
as they took the threat of a water- 
front grain strike in Buffalo in stride. 
The market was orderly and nobody 
pushed the “panic button.” Bran was 
unchanged. Middlings, in better de- 
mand, were up $1.50 and red dog 
was down a like amount. The sacked 


distillers 
brewers 


differential on bran and middlings 
held steady at $8. 
Midwest 

CINCINNATI: The market con- 


tinued its pokey way during the last 
week in August with an indifferent 
demand, which has influenced the 
market for all manufactured feed in- 
gredients during the past several 
weeks. 

The sharpest turn either way was 
in soybean oil meal which pushed up 
to $7. Hominy feed was up $2 while 
cottonseed oil meal, after quite a 
standstill, was up $1.10, and middlings 
up 50¢. Adjusting downward were 
tankage by $4; meat and bone scraps, 
$3.50; alfalfa meal $2, and bran, 50¢. 


CHICAGO: One has to go way 
back to the end of May this year to 
find soybean meal price levels that 
are equal to the current ones. 

Unrestricted billing 44% meal is 
up from $2 to $2.50 per ton and the 
50% content is $3 to $4 per ton high- 


er than a week earlier. On Eastern 
Trunk Line billing, 44% shows an ad- 
vance of $1 and 50% is up as much 
as $2.50 to $3.50 per ton. 

The main stimulant to the bal!oon 
ascension in meal prices this week 
has been the possibility of labor 
troubles not at the processing 
plants but at the Chicago grain ele- 
vators. Soybeans have been loaded 
out of the local warehouses with 
both hands the past three weeks and 
there has been little or none coming 
into this terminal. 


In addition, there seems to be a 
belated realization that even in the 
face of the age-old cliche about al- 
ways finding some by scraping the 
bottoms of the bins, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that the 
government over-estimated two 


things last fall. One was the size of 
the 1960 crop and the other was the 
size of the carryover from the one 
grown in 1959. The beans just don’t 
seem to be available in the quantity 
that they should be if the official 
estimates were in line with the facts 
With the raw commodity hard to get 
and the situation complicated by the 
possibility of a shut-down late this 
week in the Chicago terminal eleva- 
tors, it is only natural that at least 
one of the products should show the 
impact of this situation 

ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient prices 
were irregular in moderate trading 
last week. Alfalfa meal, molasses and 
animal fats turned down, while soy- 
bean meal, meat scraps and millfeeds 
advanced. 

Soybean meal firmed and moved 
higher following the expiration of the 
August contract, but buying interest 
failed to follow the upturn. Meal 
buyers were heartened by the return 
of hot, sunny weather that hastened 


the maturity of the growing bean 
crop. There was meal yet to be 
bought for the last half September 


usage, but the general feeling in the 
trade seemed to be to gamble that 
new beans would be harvested in time 
for its needs. 

Millfeeds advanced $1 on sacked 
and $2 on bulk feeds. A moderate 
amount of bulk middlings went at 
$31, Kansas City, for September 
through year end shipment, but only 
a few mixers were willing to pay that 
amount. Most millfeed buyers held to 
nearby shipment at $5 or more below 
the forward shipment price. 

A slower demand for alfalfa meal 
pulled values down $1. There was 
little to get bullish about in the mar- 
ket. Supplies were ample, and buyers 
seemed to be well filled up, at least 
for the moment. Few saw prices go- 
ing much lower, but no one predicted 
an upturn right away either. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Trad- 
ing on the Minneapolis-St. Paul in- 
gredient market was quiet during the 
week. The only price changes were 
in soybean meal, millfeeds and oat 
products. They were all on the higher 
side 

The 44% soybean meal was up 50¢ 
to $62.50. 

Millfeeds chalked up advances of 
50¢ to $2. Sacked middlings were up 
$1 to $2 to $33.50@34; sacked bran 
was up 50¢ to $1 to $34@34.50, and 
sacked red dog was up 50¢ to $38@ 
38.50. 

In the oat products sacked feeding 
oat meal was up $1 to $65 and sacked 
pulverized was up $1 to $45. 


South 

ATLANTA: Continued rains in the 
extreme southern sections of Georgia 
and Alabama have hampered the 
picking of cotton and many oil mills 
which had planned to be in fairly 
good operation at this time are still 
idle due to the lack of cotton seed. 
The one or two oil mills fortunate 
enough to carry over seed to com- 
mence operations are getting $6 to 


| 


$8 per ton more for cottonseed meal 
for immediate shipment than thei 
offerings two weeks ago 

Soybean meal is in tight supply and 


the one or two remaining mills in 
operation are able to get increased 
prices for what surplus meal they 
have to offer. 

New crop beet pulp prices wert 
announced with September through 
December shipment at $58.01 to 
$58.97, basis Atlanta, and from $52.22 
to $5622, delivered Jacksonville 
Tampa and Miami. Few sales are 
being made due to the stocks of cit- 
us pulp on hand at greatly reduced 
prices. Citrus pulp is still being 
quoted at $35, f.o.b. Florida process- 


ing plants, with very little buying in- 
terest. However, many look for a 
pick-up in shipments shortly. 
Supplies of old crop corn in south- 
eastern elevators are scarce, with 
prices ranging from $1.26, f.o.b. to 
$1.34, delivered Good supplies of 
barged corn are available at Tennes- 
see and Alabama river terminals 
MEMPHIS: Feed ingredients were 


unchanged to higher on the Memphis 


market this week. The feature wa 
soybean oi] meal’s smashing rally 
Soybean oil meal rose $8.50 per 
ton over one week earlier. The up- 
turn occurred near the week end 
following a rise in Decatur, II]. The 
demand grew much stronger and sent 
prices up $10 here before an easing 


occurred. Track supplies in Memphis 
were cleaned up 

No production of 
oil meal was available, and the trade 


ottonseed 


local 


was amply supplied iin by ship- 
ment from the Southeast. Prices 
gained $1 to $1.50 per ton, compared 
with the previous week. New crop 
production in the mid-South is not 
expected before late September or 
early October. The demand was 
slightly better probably due to the 


sudden strength in soybean oil mez 
sking prices. 

Millfeed business was htly 
proved and bulk standard m 
traded in fair quantity. After ich- 
ing the low the previous week, mill- 
feed moved higher. Buying interest 
was considered fair. 

Oilseed meal futures n frac- 
tional plus and minus signs for the 
week on the Memphis Board of Trade 
compared with one week earlier 

Unrestricted soybean meal 
closed Aug. 29 75¢ a ton lower to 25¢ 
higher, while bulk solvent 
oil meal was unchanged to 50¢ high- 
er. 

Trading activity was very light, 
with only 600 tons of unrestricted 
soybean oil meal changing hands 


im- 


iddlings 


Siig 


re 


ade 


oil 


cottonseed 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Movement of feed 
ingredients in the Southwest con- 
tinued slow this week with buyers 
confining purchases mostly t im- 
mediate needs. 

Sovbean meal was about $2 higher 
for the week, not so much from de- 
mand as from the supply side. Some 
mills are shutting down and others 
curtailing production until new beans 
come in. Cottonseed meal edged up 
$1 with a delayed new crop situation 
being the reason. 


Millfeeds were 


Oo 


mostly higher for 
the week, with a fair demand and a 
slightly reduced flour grind. Bulk 
middlings and sacked shorts were the 
most active. 

Dehydrated alfalfa prices were un- 
changed for the week although there 
was some pressure on the bulk pel- 
let market with independent produc- 
ers discounting blenders’ bulk pellet 
prices $4 per ton. 

Hominy feed lost $1 to $2 as out- 
lets to the West Coast were re- 
duced. Cheap millfeeds also were a 
depressing factor on hominy. 


FT. WORTH: Due to the sparse 
offerings of soybean meal, quotations 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Aug. Aug. from 
29, 22, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal 78.30 73.30 +5.00 
Cottonseed meal 64.10 63.95 + .15 
Linseed meal ‘ 64.45 64.85 — .40 
Copra cake or meal 59.50 59.50 oe 
Peanut meal 63.00 64.00 —1.00 
ndex 95.5 91.2 +4.3 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal 92.10 93.65 —I1.55 
Tankage 94.25 97.65 —3.40 
Fish meal 113.25 112.85 + .40 
Index 83.8 64.9 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.05 46.85 — .80 
Dist. dried grains 53.70 53.70 ates 
Brewers dried grains. 40.10 40.15 — .05 
Index 737 — 9 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Brar 32.75 + .45 
Midds. and shorts 35.05 34.20 + .85 
Index $1.6 60.5 +1.1 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed 41.60 40.70 + .90 
Rice brar 31.25 31.25 ee 
Index 64.4 63.1 +1.3 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.70 45.75 — .05 
index 88.0 88.1 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 28.08 28.08 
dex 83.6 83.6 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
Index 83.7 81.6 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Corn 39.20 39.40 — .20 
Oats 44.20 45.00 — .80 
Barley 43.00 42.90 + .10 
Gr orghums 40.00 40.20 — .20 
Index 63.9 643 — 4 
*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


were $6.50 higher than the previous 
week and nothing offered except 44% 
for immediate shipment. 

Offerings of millfeed for nearby 
shipment were also light and quota- 
ions were up $1@2. Cottonseed meal 
was up 40¢ to $1 and offerings, espe- 
cially on old process, were light. De- 
mand was fair to good for the small 
amount of the above meals offered, 
on the whole demand for feed 
ingredients was slow, with most buy- 
evidently waiting until after 
Labor Day to make commitments. 

Meat and bone meal and tankage 
were down $2 to $2.50, but prices 
were firming up. Brewers grains were 


but 


ers 


$1 lower and vegetable and animal 
fat 4¢ lb. lower. Milo was down 3¢ 
cwt. and oats 1l¢ a bu. 


West 


PORTLAND: Feed ingredient 
prices this week turned stronger un- 
der the influence of sharp advances 
by soybean meal, animal protein 
feeds and some whole feeding grains. 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— Jerry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
Alfalfa Division 
P. Box 355 @ 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Trade sources at Portland reported 
that volume trading continued mod- 
erately slow, with purchases still gen- 
erally confined to immediate needs. 
Offerings of some important items, 
however, became extremely limited. 

Soybean meal quotations advanced 
as much as $5 a ton and copra meal 
was quoted $1 higher than a week 
ago. Animal protein feeds featured a 
5¢ per protein unit gain for fish meal, 
while steady values ruled for meat 
and bone meal. 

Whole feed barley listings gained 
50¢ a ton, while milo closed 25¢ per 
ton higher and feed wheat prices 
gained as much as 3¢ a bushel. Corn, 


milo and oats listings held un- 
changed and fully steady. 
Wheat millfeed values continued 


their downward slide and closed from 
$1 to $1.50 a ton below last week in 
front of a heavy production and a 
slow demand. Other ingredients were 
barely unchanged as a result of quiet 
dealings. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay 
prices held steady during moderately 
active trading this week. Supplies 
continued to be plentiful, but grow- 
ers in most Oregon and Washington 
producing districts maintained a fair- 
ly steady holding tendency that 
proved to be an important support- 
ing influence. 


Other Reports 


FISH MEAL: The total U.S. supply 
of fish meal during the 6-month pe- 
riod ending with June of this year 
amounted to 207,000 tons—57,000 
tons greater than during the same 
period last year, the Bureau of Com- 


mercial Fisheries reports. Domestic 
production accounted for 48% and 
imports 52% of the total 1961 6 
month supply 

Fish meal produced by US. firms 
during January-June, 1961, totaled 


100,000 tons. The quantity processed 
from menhaden accounted, for 82% 
of this total. Fish mea! imports from 
foreign countries during this 6-month 
period amounted to 107,000 tons— 
41,000 tons greater than the same 
period of 1960. Shipments from Peru 
made up 69% and receipts from Can- 
ada, South Africa and Chile account- 
ed for 29% 

The U.S. supply of fish solubles (in- 
cluding homogenized condensed fish) 
during January-June, 1961, was ap- 
proximately the same as the 1960 
6-month period. Domestic production 
amounted to 38,000 tons, while im- 
ports totaled slightly over 1,000 tons. 

data U.S. produc- 
meal solubles for 


on 
and 


Preliminary 
tion of fish 


Headquarters for 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden & Sardine /Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars 
Only) 


Full Fish Meals 
(Entire Original Proportion 
of Dried Solubles Are In- 
cluded) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 MILK ST. BOSTON 9, MASS 


HUbbard 2-1682 


July, as collected by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, indicates that 
January-July, 1961, output was well 
above that of the same seven months 
a year earlier. Domestic production 
of meal during the 1961 7-month 
period has been estimated at 163,363 
tons, compared with 130,443 tons for 
the 1960 period. 

Solubles production in the US. 
through July of this year added up 
to 54,251 tons, up from last year’s 
comparable total of 47,456 tons. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 84) 


trend easier; sup 


10¢ 


Demand slow; 
$1.40 a protein unit, down 
0% $87, down $2.50 

Memphis: Demand spotty; trend 
supply adequate; 50° protein $89, 
billing; 50% protein $92, with rail 
both unchanged. 

Kansas City: De mand slow; trend weaker 
supply tight $97.50, unchanged 

Portland: I fair supply tight 
trend unchanged; $86, sacke« 
Chicage: Lem good; trend easier, off 
$2; supply fair protein $97.50, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend lower; sup 
ight 50% meat scraps $387.50, f.o.b 
Buffalo, off $5 

st. Paul: Demand 
price 

Denver: lbemand good; 
ply $92.50, down 


MENICAN 


Brownsville, Texas: 
ground rock; 13% phosph« 
bulk $2 less. 


Boston: 
ply ample 
converted 
Steady 
without 
transit 


ply 


fair; supply ample 
trend steady; 
$2.50 

PHOSPHATE 
Mexican 
$39 


sup 


scarce; 


natura 
sacked 


MILLFEED 

improved; suppl 
firmer; sacked middlings uy; 
sacked bran up 50¢@$1 
red dog steady to 


Minneapolis: Demand 
trend 
to $33.50@34; 
0; sacked 
$: 38@ 38.50 
Demand fair; trend strong 
sacked bran $31.50@32 
$35 @ 35.50, 
up $2 bulk 
bulk middlings 


higher, 
Kansas City: 
ipply ample; 
sacked shorts 
bu bran $26.50@27, 
$27@27.50, up $1 
up $2 
Worth: Demand good; trend firm 
light for immediate shipment 
$34.50, burlaps $40.50 gra 
shorts, $36, burlaps $43 middlings 
bulk $35.50, delivered Texas common points 
ran up $1.50@2; shorts up $1 mid 
llings up $1 
Chicago: 
supply ample; « 
ard midds. $31, 
St. Louis: Demand 
supply ample; 
sacked shorts 


$30.50, up $2; 


50; $26.5 

Ft. 
fferings 
bran, 


regular 
stand 


trend i: 
bran $30.50, 
$34 
fair; 


fair 


trend steady; 
bran $36.25, 
up $1; bulk 
middl ings $31.50, up 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; bran $34, down 50¢; 
diings $36, up 50¢ 
Boston: Demand cautious; 
supply plentiful; bran $37.10, 
1iddlings $40.10, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand fair to 
rregular; supply adequate; 
hanged; middlings $33, 
; ff $1.59; all prices f 
Memphis: Demand 
ipply ample; wheat 
ay shorts $34.80, up 
up $1.50. 
Portland: Demand slow; 
ipply plentiful; $32@32 50. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; shorts $39.25, up $2; bran $36, 
ip $2.25; millrun $38, up $2.50 
Les Angeles: Standard millirun $38.50@ 
demand limited, trend easier, sup- 
ly moderate; red bran $43.50@44, demand 
erend easier, supply ample. 


MOLASSES 


steady; 
mid- 


trend irregular; 
down $1; 


red dog 
alo. 
up $1.50 
iard midds 


50¢; stan 


trend weak; 


ow, 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 

5 gal., tank cars, unchanged. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
blackstrap 14%¢ gal, tank 

ew Orleans, unchanged. 
: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $25.50 f.o.b tank cars; 
i tank trucks; both unchanged 
Demand fair; trend steady: 
‘ ite; 14%e ga New Orleans, 
unc hi inged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


blackstrap 14%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
delivered Ft. Worth, 
date of shipment, 


supply sufficient; 
Houston; truck $31.49, 


seller's market price on 
unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal, tank 
cars, New Orleans, down af 


trend steady; 
Orleans, un- 


Demand slow; 
litgé gal., New 


Kansas City: 
Supply ample 
changed 

Atlanta: fair; 
ply limited; citrus $20@21, 
plants. 
Demand fair; 
ply ar @; $33.70, tank car, 

Buffalo: Demand fair 
supply adequate; 
unchanged. 
Price 
truck, 


trend steady; sup- 
f.o.b. Florida 


trend steady; sup- 
unchanged. 

to good; trend 

16%¢ gal., f.o.b. 


$35 for 
$31 for 


still firm; 
delivered ; 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
trend about steady; white pulverized $54, 
unchanged; reground oat feed $22.50, up 
0¢ 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supp adequate; pulverized white oats $44 

unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat milifeed 
$12.90 ed, unchanged; reground $22.30 
' 80, sacked, unchanged to $1.50 lower 

St. Louis: Demand siow; trend eteady; 
ipply ample whit pulverized $44, wun- 

need reground oat feed $12 up O¢. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 

ad to ¢€ er: reground oat feed $10@11; 

fine oatmeal 72 
feeding rolled 

haonsus City: Demand siow; trend steady 

upply adequate; oat mill by- 

adi t $16@16.5 down $1; feed- 
ng rolled oats sacked, un 
changed 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
ower $25.60, sacked, Boston, off $2. 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight 
‘ sacked feeding rolled steady at $81; 
sacked feeding oatmeal up $1 to $65; 
sacked pulverized up $1 to $45; sacked 
rimped steady at $62; sacked oat feed 
steady at $17 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $79, sacked 


unchanged 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; no 
supply; 45 $67, f.0.b. Alabama producing 
mill for solvent process 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
sul idequate; 55% meal $96.50, sacked, 
up $1.50 

Besten Demand very good; trend firm; 
short; $100, unchanged 

‘Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 

uy tight; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked, 
ir hang 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very scarce; $100@105, sacked, f.o.b 

xas plants, unchanged 

“Atlanta: Demand good trend steady; 

ipply ample; meat meal $88, f.o.b. Ala 


1 and Georgia production points 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


wed Angeles: Demand good: trend stea 
ht California production high 


ly 


Pr 
t ent bran $53, sacked, unchanged 
rt "Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
s starting up early in September; new 
rop rt bran $35, f.o.b. south Texas rice 
Is s ced September delivery; hulls 
$2, unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand very good; trend high- 
supply very limited; $54.60 Buffalo 
p 1 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend ; sup 
light; bran $44.50, sacked, delivered. 


SCREENINGS 


Demand slow; trend steady; 


Los Angeles: 


ply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked 
red 
‘ nnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


limited; unground grain screenings 
unchanged. 
Demand 


$21.70 
Chicago: and supply fair; trend 


rregular; ground grain $30.50, Canadian 
$22.50 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 

steady to lower; ground, sacked $33.75, 

New Yor} ake and rail, off $2.75; bulk, 

ind $28, New York, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow supply am- 

ung and Canadian steady at $17; do- 

8 s steady at $3@10, domestic 

i steady at $12@20, domestic 

es 5 ly 20@28; 15% flax screen- 


SOFT PHOSHATE 
delivered) 


cked 


Atlanta: $ 
Buffalo: $ 
Chicago: $ 
Cincinnati: 
Des Moines: 
Kansas City: 


Philadelphia: $24.51 
St. Louis: $24.32. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Boston: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply spotty 44% $66, up $7.50; 50% $74, 
up $9.50 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
ower; supply ample; prime 44% solvent 
$71.50, f.0.b. Memphis, up $8.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
upp adequate; $71@72, Decatur, up $7. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply ght; $91.10@91.60, up $3@3.50. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend uneven; 
supply mited; 44% $71, up $4.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong 
intil new crop; offerings extremely light; 
14 78.40, immediate, up $6.50; 50%, no 
offerings. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend very strong; Decatur basis, 44% pro- 
unrestricted billing $70@72, E.T.L 
: 50% protein, unrestricted billing 
7@78.50, 71. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


y adequate; 44% solvent process $66.50 
Decatur, up $2 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
upply tight; 44% $90.10, 50% $98.60 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 

gher; $64, Decatur, up $4 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies ade- 
juate; price on 44% up 50¢ to $62.50, De- 

tur; 50% $70. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 44% $77.50, delivered. 

TANKAGE 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply fairt price 
steady at $104@109. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $90, Cincinnati, 
lown $4, 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady- 
ing; supply sufficient: 60% digester $95, 
sacked, Ft. Worth, down $2.50. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 60 protein $100, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend weak- 

supply adequate; 60% digester $95, un- 
changed 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Minimum 42% nitro- 


Woodstock, Tenn,: 
protein equivalent; 
Ik, delivered in all 
including New Mexico, Colorado, 
ming and Montana. 

LaPiatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
sient $95, f.0.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 
262% protein equivalent §95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
all states to the East. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262 protein equivalent $100 bagged, $96 
. Cars or trucks, delivered in states east 
of and including Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
(HYDROLYZED) 
los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
upply limited; 6¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Worth: lemand good; trend 
lower; supply limited; 5%¢ Ib., 
entral Texas, down \%@. 


$103 bagged, 
states east of 
Wyo- 


42% nitrogen, 


FAT 


some- 
f.o0.b. 
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COMMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


the market might go before the en- 
tire crop is marketed. 

Government officials are 
at the turkey crop report. It means 
little less than disaster for many in 
the turkey industry unless some dras- 
tic steps are taken, and such steps 
would be something more than stuff- 
ing turkeys into the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

It his been suggested to USDA of- 
ficials here—who appear to take heed 

that a radical dramatic program is 
needed immediately. 

Gifts to East Germany 

This suggestion is that USDA an- 
nounce a general appeal to all citi- 
zens of this country to support a 
Christmas donation program of whole 
frozen turkeys to eastern Germany. 
The turkeys would represent indi- 
vidual purchases of US. birds 
through government postoffices 
through postal money orders made 
payable to USDA for delivery at port 
of export. The turkeys would be de- 
livered to East German citizens at 
the Brandenburg gate in East Ber- 
lin on a come-and-take-it basis from 


alarmed 


friends in America. This would not 
be through government financing, 
USDA would pick up the tab for 


ocean freight. Procurement would be 
on the basis of offers from turkey 


producers. 
USDA officials who have been 
sounded out on the proposal are 


aware of the tragic situation in the 
turkey industry this year. National 
Turkey Federation officials have been 
cool to the idea but now seem will- 
ing to take another look at the possi- 
bilities. What stymies USDA and 
other officials is how it can be ac- 
complished. 

This reporter feels that it’s a cinch. 
With turkeys selling in Washington 
at 23¢, many would not decline to buy 
a whole turkey for delivery to a 
friend in East Berlin at the Christ- 
mas season. This reporter believes 
that availability of fresh frozen evis- 
cerated turkeys before the Branden- 
burg gate prior to the holiday, with 
a sign indicating the turkeys are 
gifts from American citizens, would 
be effective education. 

The program would not involve 
any federal appropriations except for 
ocean freight. It would be a contribu- 
tion from the public. If postoffices 
would set up windows where a citi- 
zen could make a $2.50 money order 
payable to USDA for a 10-Ib. turkey 
delivered portside in the U.S., the 
deal might click. It could be pub- 
licized throughout the country. The 
idea of providing a gift of food to 
the oppressed of East Berlin should 
have appeal. 

Government bureaucrats have been 
slow to see the proposal as little 
more than a scatter-brained idea. 
They cite legalistic objections. Even 
the big turkey industry spokesmen 
are afraid of the proposal. But the 
present situation is serious. Who will 
eat all of the 25% additional tur- 
keys? One cannot force-feed the 
school children with turkey meat. 

A dramatic program such as that 
proposed would show that US. citi- 
zens are prepared to help others. Our 
Mr. K. could conveniently say to 
the Russian Mr. K. that perhaps this 
makes diplomatic sense between hu- 
man beings. 

And with this type of program, 
perhaps the present situation for the 
turkey industry could be relieved, 
and perhaps there could be estab- 
lished some sound basis for future 
production of this crop, which on 


the basis of the current report, only 
forecasts bankruptcy. 

A dramatic change from old ap- 
proaches, or even from the new “sup- 
ply-management” 
ed currently. 


approach, is need- 


| 
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ALLIED 


(Continued from page 1) 


earnings advanced to $3,003,640 from 
$2,455,465 for the year before. 
Elmer W. Lenz, president, told 
stockholders that improved profits 
were achieved by a record-breaking 
tonnage and improved operating ef- 
ficiencies. “Increased use of modern 
systems of data processing and cost 
analyses in all phases of our busi- 
ness is making an important con- 
tribution to operating efficiency,” 
Mr. Lenz said. “Remodeling and im- 
provement of plant facilities are in 


constant progress, keepinig our Op- 
erations and services at all points 
efficient and competitive at all 
times.” 


Trends and Opportunities 
Commenting on agricultural trends 


and marketing opportunities, Mr 
Lenz said it appears that the most 
attractive potential for the feed in- 
dustry in coming months is repre- 
sented by the market for hogs, milk 
and eggs. 

“There are some segments of our 


farm economy where supply and de- 
mand are out of balance pre- 
sent problems, while others are con- 
siderably brighter,” he said. He noted 
that the broiler industry in a pe- 
riod of and that profits to 
turkey growers will be reduced be- 
cause of an expected increase of 
20% or more in production 

“The beef cattle picture, although 
beset with problems of high produc- 
tion and relatively lower prices, of- 


ind 


1s 


stress 


fers a somewhat better opportunity 
for feed sales,” Mr. Lenz told stock- 
holders. “This is aided by the in- 
creased emphasis your company is 


placing on beef nutrition studies and 
sales programs 

“We feel confident that 
some serious problems in 
areas of livestock production, 
feed tonnage whole will con- 
tinue upward trend during the 
coming fiscal year Fortunately, 
your company operates in many sec- 
tions the country, markcting a 
full line of feeds for every class of 
poultry and livestock. Thus, it has 
the diversification and flexibility to 
adapt programs and efforts toward 
greatest potential.” 


despite 
-ertain 
our 
as a 


its 


of 


its 
Expansion, Improvement 

Plant expansion and improvement 
projects which have been or are be- 
ing completed include: 

Peoria, IIL: A new plant designed 
for the manufacture of Wayne spe- 
cialty feeds was recently completed 
Mr. Lenz noted that the demand for 
special feeds, which includes rations 
for laboratory animals, is growing 
and for Wayne Feeds the sales in- 
crease during the past year was ap- 
proximately 40%. Wayne Calfnip, a 
milk replacer for feeding calves, pigs, 
lambs and other young animals, is 
also manufactured in the new Peoria 
plant. 

Troy, Ala.: Construction of a new 
medium-size plant is under way at 
Troy to replace and upgrade facilities 
previously at another location. This 
plant will specialize in broiler and 
poultry feeds. 

Memphis, Tenn.: A new warehouse 
now under construction the final 
stage of a modernization program un- 
dertaken at Allied’s Memphis plant 

Ft. Worth, Texas: Installation of 
electronically controlled production 
equipment, new scales and new pack- 


is 


aging procedures just completed are 
expected to improve the efficiency 
of the Ft. Worth plant 

Taylorville, Ul: Processing capa- 
city of Allied’s Taylorville soybean 
processing plant 18S being increased 
from 450 to 700 tons daily. And grain 
storage is being increased by 1,250,- 
000 bu. 

Guntersville, Ala.: Grain storage at 
Guntersville is being increased by 2 
million bushels. 

Soybean Operations 

Mr. Lenz reported that a full year 
of processing at Allied’s new Gun- 
tersville soybean plant contributed to 
increased sales of soybean meal and 
oil. In addition, improved efficiency 
of soybean operations at Guntersville 
and at Taylorville contributed to a 
slightly improved return over a year 
azo 

Mr. Lenz pointed out to stockhold- 
ers that the record-breaking soybean 
crop expected this fall should help 
stabilize the soybean market. “If the 
heavy demand for soybean meal and 
oil for domestic and export use con- 


tinues, soybean processing profits 
| should be more satisfactory in the 
year ahead,” he said. 

Allied’s Wayne research division 
headquartered at Libertyville, IIl., 
strengthened its research programs 


by adding to its staff a number of 
biochemists with Ph.D. degrees. 

Inventories, valued at the lower of 
cost or market and including fin- 
ished products, raw materials, bags 
and supplies, amounted to $10,241,- 
135 as of June 30, 1961. A year earli- 
er, this total was $8,734,748. Fixed 
assets, including property, plant and 
equipment, at cost, were valued at 
$42,875,877 at the close of the latest 
reporting period. This amounts to a 
gain of more than $1142 million from 
| a year earlier. 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


for placing greater emphasis on re- 
| search, new product development and 

marketing of existing and improved 
| lines of linseed oil and special Agro- 
chemical products for protective coat- 
ing and the industrial chemical in- 
} 
| 


| (Continued from page 1) 

| 

will make the announced moves in 
order to carry out “a new program 

| 


dustries.”’ 

It was reported that Spencer Kel- 
| logg will retain certain processing 
| and refining facilities at Bellevue 
used in producing special chemicals 
| ind will also continue to supply cus- 
tomers with industrial soybean prod- 
| ucts. 

The Textron division’s flaxseed 
crushing business, castor oil process- 
ing and feed companies—Beacon and 
Professional Feeds—will not be af- 
fected, the announcement explained. 
Spencer Kellogg’s home office and 
chemical research laboratory will re- 
main in Buffalo. 

The announcement noted that 
| Spencer Kellogg’s new program “fur- 
thers a policy of concentrating on 
products for new and expanding mar- 
kets, with growth potential and op- 
portunity for more favorable return 
on investment.” 

Textron is a multi-industry com- 
pany with estimated 1961 sales of 
9% in its Agrochemical product 
group, 11% in automotive, 18% in 
consumer, 30% in defense, 18% in 
| industrial and 14% in textiles. 


Financial Highlights in Brief 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago 


Net sales 
Earnings before taxes 
Taxes on income 
Net earnings 
Net earnings per share ...... 
Cash dividends per share ... 
Net current assets (working capital) 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
Plant property—net 
Shareholders’ equity 
Equity per share 
Shares outstanding .. 


June 30, 1960 
$105,657,128 


June 30, 196! 
$122,022,848 


6,293,640 5,255,465 
3,290,000 2,800,000 
Perry 3,003,640 2,455,465 
3.69 3.02 
2.00 2.25 
17,086,784 15,282,731 
2.69 to | 2.99 to | 
24,591,293 24,975,509 
ee 41,578,433 40,153,379 
51.02 49.38 
814,961 813,226 
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Turkeys: Number Raised on Farms 


—Total all 


——Heavy breeds—— ——Light breeds—— breeds— 

196! 1961 1961 
State and as % as % as % 

division 1960 1961 of 1960 1960 1961 of 1960 1960 1961 of 1960 
—thousands— —thousands— %e —thousands— % 
Maine 77 47 6! 3 3 aos 80 47 59 
New Hampshire 108 95 88 0 0 ad 108 95 88 
Vermont 28 36 129 0 0 eS 28 36 129 
Massachusetts 355 456 128 7 7 100 362 463 128 
Rhode Island 24 22 92 0 0 ee 24 22 92 
Connecticut 230 297 129 5 25 500 235 322 137 
New York .. «714 750 105 8 23-288 722 773 107 
New Jersey 15! 178 118 15 14 93 166 192 116 
Pennsylvania 1,376 1,390 101 229 210 92 1,605 1,600 100 
No. Atlantic 3,063 3,271 267 279 3303550107 
Oh 2,199 2,517 114 949 1,072 113 3,148 3,589 114 
Indiana 2.821 3.691 131 *271 304 112 3,092 3,995 129 
IMinois 975 1,138 117 62 164 265 1,037 3,302 126 
Michigan 1,108 1.284 116 150 100 67 1,258 1,384 110 
Wisconsin 4,058 6,080 150 21 38 i8! 4.079 6, 118 150 
E. N. Central ..11,161 14,710 132 1,453 1,678 115 12,614 16,388 130 
Minnesota 13,044 17,110 131 1,497 2,022 135 14,541 19,132 132 
low 6,765 8,508 126 910 937 103—s ‘7, 9,445 123 
Missou 3.777 4,764 126 508 935 184 «4,285 699 133 
North Dakota 823 1,282 156 4 8 200 827 1,290 156 
South Dakota 747 743 99 108 326 =: 302 855 1,069 125 
Nebraska 1,097 1,293 118 18 43 239 1115 1,336 120 
Kansa 810 1,151 142 55 74 135 1,225 142 
W. N. Central ..27,063 34,851 129 «3,100 4,345 140 30,163 39,196 130 
Delaware 119 116 97 16! 1 73 280 233 83 
Maryland 159 165 104 14 127 170 179 105 
Virginia 1,536 1,729 113 3,118 3,623 116 55,352 115 
West Virginia 343 330 96 580 562 97 92 892 97 
North Carolina 1,779 2,539 143 2! ; 76 1,800 2,555 142 
South Carolina 614 883 144 4 24 171 628 907 144 
Georgia ; 372 554 149 58 116 200 430 670 156 
Florida 44 67 152 162 182 112 206 249 121 
So. Atlantic 4.966 6.383 129 4,125 4,654 113 9,091 11,037 121 
Kentucky 350 217 8 3 38 358 764 
Tennessee 126 143 113 3 1 33 129 144 112 
Alabama 279 311 itt 21 19 90 300 330 110 
Mississip 140 146 104 4 4 100 144 150 104 
Arkans 1,970 2,454 125 162 400 247 2,132 2,854 134 
Lou : 55 52 95 3 3 100 58 55 95 
Oklahoma 1,159 1,488 128 106 93 88 1,265 1,581 125 
Texas 3.670 4,310 117 270 130 48 3,940 4,440 113 
South Central 7,749 - 9,665 125 577 653 113 8,326 10,318 124 
Mon 15 188 0 8 16 200 
Idah 214 244 114 38 . 13 252 249 99 
Wyoming + . 100 4 4 100 13 13 100 
olorad 1,460 1,885 129 19 23 121 1,479 1,908 129 
New Mexico 68 34 50 5 4 80 73 38 52 
Arizo 97 107 110 0 0 bee 97 107 110 
Utah 2,706 3,558 131 95 166 175 2,801 3,724 133 
Nevad 100 0 0 100 
Washington 518 476 92 7 10 143 525 486 93 
Oreg 1,248 1,589 127 167 213 128 1,415 1,802 127 
California 141044 17.525 125 492 514 104 14,536 18,039 124 
Western 20,373 25,443 125 827 94 114 21,200 26,383 124 
U.S 74,375 94,323 127 10,349 121 84,724 106,872 126 

*Revised 
TURKEY CR Pp tail farm and garden store in con- 
nection with the mill. 

(Continued from page 2) “The Albers master plan in Wash- 

ington results in purchase of a Ta- 

19.1 million birds being raised in | coma feed mill and expansion of 

1961. California is a close second with | existing operations, plus several per- 

18 million. sonnel changes,” officials said. In- 

(See accompanying table for de- cluded are enlarged milling and bulk 

tails.) handling facilities at Bellingham and 


Heavy breed turkeys will total 94.3 
million, compared with 74.4 million 
in 1960. The heavy white crop will 
be 34% of all heavies, compared with 
30% in 1960. The light breed total 
will be 12.5 million. 

Turkeys raised in 1961 are consid- 
be from poults hatched Sep- 


ered to 

tember 1960 through August 1961 
The early season hatch, September 
1960 through February 1961, was 


44% above a year earlier. The hatch 
March through July was up 
only 21% from last year. Eggs in 
incubators Aug. 1 were up 9%. 

USDA notes that the turkey-feed 
price relationship through most of 
1960 was more favorable than a year 
earlier, but since last December the 
ratio has been “considerably less 
favorable” than a year earlier, with 
prices at extremely low levels, bring- 
loss situations 


irom 


ing 


ALBERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


personnel changes are involved. (Also 
see earlier story on page 7.) 

The opening of the new Idaho mill, 
Feed & Supply Center, Inc., will mark 
the first time that the complete line 
of Albers feeds has been made avail- 
able in that state. The Twin Falls 
manager is Clarence Knutson, trans- 
ferred from the Albers mill in Mc- 
Minnville, Ore. 

Bulk and sack deliveries will be 
made from Twin Falls to feeders and 
dealers in south central Idaho. Mill 
capacity is 100 tons daily. Al Ander- 
son. Northwest region grain buyer, 
will expand his territory to include 
Idaho. Albers also will operate a re- 


Chehalis. John Ruth takes over man- 
duties at Bellingham, with 
Jerry Maggs promoted to the same 
position at Chehalis. The newly pur- 
chased facilities at Tacoma are being 
sniarged, with W. S. Fullerton as 
plant superintendent. Alaskan busi- 
ness will be handled from the Tacoma 
plant. Ray Clarno continues as gen- 
eral manager for Washington. 

In Oregon, facilities at Portland 
are being enlarged for additional sack 
volume. Bud Stevens is new assistant 
superintendent of this mill. Replacing 
Mr. Knutson as manager of the Mc- 
Minnville mill is Larry Schrweid. Pat 
Driscoll continues as Oregon sales 
manager. 

Albers Milling was founded in 1896 
and became a division of Carnation 
in 1929. At that time, it had terminal 
mills in Seattle, Portland and Oak- 
land. With the Twin Falls mill, the 
feed division now has 16 locations in 
six western states. 


agerial 


Bulk Feed Truck Burns 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.—A pre-dawn 
gasoline fire caused an estimated 
$10,000 damage to equipment at the 
Jeff D. Brown & Co. feed mill here. 

Four bulk feed trucks were dam- 
aged; one was destroyed. 

Firemen said the blaze started 
shortly after someone knocked over 
a gasoline pump on a parking lot 
maintained by the company. Gaso- 
line spread over the lot and ran into 
the street. Firemen were attempting 
to wash away the gasoline with wa- 
ter hoses when someone tried to 
move the damaged pump. An electric 
spark set fire to the fuel, it was re- 
ported. 


| 
ye 
| 
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Chicks Placed 


cultural use started in 1955 when a 
missionary in Thailand sent some soil 


bucket scoops, new flow of gravity 
systems, mechanized feeders, and 
more lately manure removers which 
are becoming mechanized, too. 

“The poultryman may be too large 


samples to Lilly in the hope that 
they might yield a new antibiotic. 
This was said to be one of thousands 


in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penn ind TT] Mo D. 
- . 5 Md. = 
—————_———S— - | for his own good unless he has stand- | Of soil samples screened each year 
June 24 1,242 38! 806 888 85 992 1,68! , ° chanics i " » | for new antibiotic activity 
1244 432 2.528 by or mechanical equipment,” he ty. 
July 8 1,23! 287 76! 78) 57 "906 1'696 Said. 
ouy 15 1,207 357 744 8469 109 1,028 1.558 2:253 Much has been said about wind as | 
1,256 344 750 852 109 887 1'769 nas been sai about Wind as CRD 
= sae 400 84! 825 83 898 1,739 1'934 | an environmental item and growers | 
Auaust 12 oes 98 89! 1,821 1,97! | should think of the problem of heat | 
ugus 1,190 245 762 85! 74 858 1,545 2,147 : ~ (Continued from page 6) 
—s Bg 1.169 334 794 766 77 838 1,822 2'034 | loss. In the summer birds produce 
= = 76) 1,529 2.24 | too much and in winter cannot pro- | 
Week ending Va. W.Va. NC. S.C. Ga. Fle. Ale Miss. | Vide enough. | PPLO. Tylan Soluble administered at F 
»sts have been conducted in Cali- | the rate of 2 gm. per ga , 
phi 1,14) 473 4,011 4268, 180 Tests have 
4743955 fornia on the effect of wind on three days following experime ntal 
July 11036 524 449 7,882 224 4393 | brooding chicks of 2 to 3 weeks. It’s | fection also was effective in pre- 
1,080 484 3,83! 468 7,765 256 4,264 2,896 venting CRD. 
July 22 1.019 505 3848 403 7'454 246 4214 2'as3 | been said birds shouldn't be subject : 
+ 3.643 = 235 «4,059 2,856 | to wind, but he showed slides of birds “Both forms of Tylan effectively 
August 12 912 3% 3'403 473 6969 = sas tte being subjected to as much as 300 | controlled CRD when administration 
August 19 825 458 3.408 415 6.555 216 3.816 2.525 | ft. per minute with 100° temperature | was delayed until the infection was 
August 26 905 352 3,313 444 6,055 203 3,725 2,538 | ; : . irds wer »stablished 
: inside and out. Also birds were sub- | established. 
Week end! Ark tT Total 22 areas | jected to as much as 500 ft. and an | “Field trials in Alabama, Georgia, 
ek ending r Le. exes Wash. Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 improved rate of growth was at- Indiana, Maine and Mississippi have 
June 24 5,320 2.754 417,283,324 41,168 38,404 | tained. demonstrated the value of Tylan in 
| Birds can adapt themselves on | controlling CRD under commercial 
July 15 5.117 557 2682 272 231 | Steady basis, but when there is an | growing conditions. In these trials 
38.458 35.034 | abrupt change, a change is noted in | the antibiotic reduced death losses 
August 5 4,593 49! 2,522 354 231 19237 ror sees adaptability. The older bird is much | from 5.8% in control birds and 5.1% 
August 12 4,557 453 2,442 354 235 1,15! 35.866 31,876 | less affected by wind. In cooling, | on other treatments to only 3.8%. 
August 19 4,135 433 2,368 301 208 119! 34.688 0.816 was 
August 26 4,177 403 340 35! 18! 1,118 33,631 30°03 he described fairly inexpensive fog- | Condemnation rates averaged 37% 
ging systems innovated in California for the control birds, 2.3% for those 
whereby water pipes with tight noz- | on other treatments and only 1.4% 
GEORGIA listed as advantages of farm mix-_ zles produced a fine spray directly for Tylan-treated birds. Feed savings 
ing, fresher feeds, more economy in | over birds. This spray was loosed | averaged 6.4% for the Tylan-treated 
(Continued from page 6) feed handling, convenience, no sales something like five minutes every 30 | birds, while chickens on other treat- 
cost and credit losses but stressed, | minutes or 1 minute in every 9, he | ments showed only a 1.5% improve- 
can come from his source of com- | too, that cash for ingredients is an | said. The main problem is flies, how- | ment in feed efficiency over the con- 
trols.” 


mercial feed. 
“When he’s buying ingredients on 
a cash basis, the sellers expect their 


item. For disadvantages he also men- 
tioned the amount of investment and 
supervision needed and the inventory 
required. Much depends on the indi- 


ever. 
Evaporative coolers on cage lay- 

ers, with tunnels built out over the 

layer cages, with air port holes direct 


The introduction of Tylan marks 
the entrance of Elanco Products into 
the poultry and animal health field. 


money when the trucks are unload- 
ed. It is important to. remember | vidual circumstances as to whether | above, have been used successfully. | Major agricultural products of the 
that,”’ Dr. Laurent said. it pays, he said. And 4 ft. fans in buildings finished | firm include feed additives such as 
Few farm mixers have satisfac- LIGHT—Restrictive lighting has a | with Limite material, with excelsior | Stilbosol (stilbestrol), Hygromix for 
pads at the other end, have also pro- | swine worm control and Micro-Pen, 


tory storage facilities for super con- 
centrates, which can become stale in 
a short period of time. Too, the mix- 
er must be critical of the quality of 
concentrates, as well as grains. The 
super concentrates must be used rap- 
idly as they deteriorate in as much 
as 2 to 3 weeks in the summer 
Being critical of ingredients means 
even more time the poultryman must 


definite effect on the sexual maturity 
Using short periods of light and dark 
in 12 periods of 742 minutes in 24 
hours, affected sexual development, 
Jack Long, Purdue University, point- 
ed out. In other experiments varied 
colored fluorescent lights were used 
to test the different effects they 
would have. Soft white, cool white, 
gold, red, blue, green and white were 


duced desirable results economically. 
Water drips over the excelsior pads. 
Evaporative coolers, in_ instances, 
may prove to be more effective than 
this method, however, he said. 

To date refrigeration in houses has 
not been seen as practical until the 
big problem of dust control has been 
overcome. Filters become clogged in 


special coated procaine penicillin. 


MILLER 


(Continued from page 6) 


also 
Store 


editor of Feedstuffs. He will 
continue editor of Farm 


as 


spend examining and studying the | all used and the results indicated | a day’s time and refrigeration ex- | yerchandising. Paul A. Anderson will 
markets. ; about the same amount of stimula- | perts will have to learn to handle be national advertising sales mana- 
“A good size batch of corn contain- | tion, and the conclusion was that | that problem first. Still needed is ger for Home & Garden Supply Mer- 
He also will continue as 


various colors do not make too much 


much study on poultry health future: 


chandiser. 


ing crotalaria could put a poultry- 
man with his own = a of yr difference. From slides presented, | Dust problems have to be —— a Feedstuffs advertising representa- 
ness. One serious mistake can COS however, it was shown that cool | learn more about lights; heat cycles | tive and as national advertising sales 


more than the $2 over mill costs,” 
Dr. Laurent emphasized. 

After the initial operation of a 
farm mill is completed, in spite of 
the best made plans, operation of the 
mill is invariably turned over to some 
employee “down the way who can 
scarcely read. Let him make an error 
with drugs or concentrate and the 
damage has been done,” Dr. Laurent 
said. 

Farm mills as well as commercial 
mills take a beating and the com- 
mercial mill is built to take the pun- 
ishment. A fair estimate of 10% of 


white had an average egg production 
of 167.7 during 400 days as compared 
with 146.1 for unlighted areas. 

Quoting King of Alabama, where 
considerable research has been done 
in this field, Mr. Long showed that 
intermittent illumination does have 
a bearing on sexual development. 

The best system is yet to be found 
and much work is still being done, 
he said. 

Tests also show that possibly the 
best time to start pullets on inter- 
mittent lighting would be at 6 to 8 
weeks, but he pointed out that it is 


of birds and open or closed houses. 


SWINE 


(Continued from page 6) 


periments with pigs weighing up to 
40 |b. 

The firm said that while it is not 
cleared for use with other additives, 
Tylan has been shown in Lilly ex- 
periments to be compatible with 
other common swine feed additives 
such as Elanco’s Hygromix. 

“The safety of Tylan has been dem- 


manager of Farm Store Merchandis- 
ing. 

D. Murray Franklin, founder of 
Home & Garden Supply Merchan- 
diser and publisher since the publi- 
cation was started in 1949, will con- 
tinue to be associated with the pub- 
lication as publisher emeritus, con- 
sultant and contributing editor, Mr. 
Kihlstrum pointed out. 

Miller Publishing Co., now in its 
88th year, produces six business pa- 
pers. They are, in addition to Feed- 
stuffs and Farm Store Merchandis- 
ing, The Northwestern Miller, serv- 
ing the flour milling industry; Crop- 


original investment is needed for to- 
Further, there are | the later life that counts most. Asked 
¢ | about light intensity, he said re- lif. the saricult 
all kinds of figures as to the cost of sais deen tee Gans Gatien | chronic toxicity tests,” Elanco offi- | life, for e agricultural chemica 
farm mills running from $1,500 to ao a asc ‘ed tall : one map” | Cials noted. “Swine have been fed up industry; Professional Nursing Home, 
can be moved all over E to 1,000 gm. of Tylan per ton for | for management of my 
anc eedlot, 


$7,500. The low price models are not 
always complete and there is a differ- 
ence in 16-gauge metal and 20-gauge 
used which has to be considered in 


and that science still doesn’t know a 

lot about how much light to use. 
ENVIRONMENTAL HANDICAPS 

overworked term. It 


15 weeks with no ill effects. No resi- 
dues of the antibiotic could be de- 
tected in tissues of swine fed Tylan 


and homes for aged, 
for professional feeders of beef and 
lambs. The company has branch of- 
fices and representatives in New 


pricing. —Stress is an ; | at the rate of 500 gm. per ton of 
All mills, whether commercial or | means nothing. It’s attributed to hot | og up to slaughter time.” York, Chicago, Kansas City, Los An- 
farm, have a tendency to break down | weather, cold weather, slumps, ill- Tylan Premix contains gelatin- | geles, San Francisco and Washington, 
and replacement parts have to be | nesses, etc. coated tylosin phosphate on a soy- D.C. 
secured. The commercial operator is Floor spaces used to be recom- | pean feed carrier. It is formulated — 
mended as 4 ft.; now hens may be with a concentration of 10 gm. of 
| 


prepared while the farm mixer may 
lose from one to several days’ oper- 
ation while awaiting the arrival of 
a needed part. 

Few farm-mixers have fully real- 
ized the fact that commercial feed 
mills have scientific know-how. The 
farm-mixer does not have time, 
training to keep up with all the lat- 
est scientific data that is constantly 
being produced to make feeds better. 

Drugs are becoming more impor- 
tant, he said, and the FDA is becom- 
ing a more serious matter as time 
goes on. “They are checking every- 
body in Georgia now,” he said. Sci- 
entific know how to avoid FDA pit- 
falls can be supplied by the commer- 
cial company 

Poultryman Fred Haley, of Canton, 


put in 1 sq. ft., maybe not that much. 
Water space is possibly a figure of 
convenience. 

What W. O. Wilson, of University 
of California, was emphasizing was 
that certain management practices, 
including AFMA recommendations, 
are merely simple averages. Many 
certain averages and recommenda- 
tions are established more for the 
convenience of poultrymen than the 
chicks. As King of Alabama pointed 
out, the hen didn't care whether she 
had a house or not; it’s for the poul- 
tryman’s convenience, too. 

Economics enters into it all, too. 
It has to be decided which is best 
for chicken and the grower, with 
cost as a factor. It’s possible to add 


| antibiotic. Tylosin may be used 


antibiotic activity per pound of pre- 
mix. One pound of the premix forti- 
fies a ton of feed with 10 gm. of the 
in 
complete feeds at levels ranging from 
10 to 100 gm. and in supplements at 
levels up to 100 gm. 

The announcement included sum- 
maries by Lilly specialists of vari- 
ous research reports on use of tylo- 
sin in feeds for swine at different 
stages of growth and finishing as well 
as for the complete growing-finish- 
ing cycle. Agricultural college, field 
and other trials were reviewed. The 
summary reported figures indicating 
greater gain responses from tylosin 
than from other antibiotics tested. 

Development of tylosin for agri- 


Dannen Buys Elevator 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The Newton, 
Kansas, properties of the Darrow 
Grain Co. are being purchased by 
Dannen Mills of St. Joseph, accord- 
ing to Gene Packwood, country sta- 
tion division manager for Dannen. 

The property consists of a grain 
elevator, flat storage facilities and 
grinding and mixing equipment. For 
the time being the new property and 
the Dannen elevator at Newton will 
be operated separately under the di- 
rection of Leland Coester, manager 
at Newton. 

Eventually the two businesses will 
be consolidated, the Dannen an- 
nouncement said. 


— 
| | 
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acted as a very modest brake on the 
demand something which ordi- 
narily does not happen. 


Broiler feeds are a little slower 
again due to further modest cut- 
backs in production. But manufac- 


turers of mixed feeds continue to be 
a little amazed at the consistent re- 


luctance which has been shown by 
many broiler plants to face the facts. 
Forty hour work weeks continue 


to predominate in so far as the for- 
mula feed plants are concerned. 

Call for turkey feed and egg mash 
is holding up very well. The same 
can be said of hog and pig feeds, too, 
and next month should witness simi- 
lar improvement in some of the cat- 
tle feeds. 


South Central 


A limited improvement was noted 
in formula feed activity this week, 
and for the first time for a month 
or more all mills in the area reported 
five day operations. Aside from a 
small expansion in cattle feed outgo, 
the only other noticeable increase 
reported was a minor upturn in pig 
feed sales 
have been working on 
cattle feed bookings, but the going 
has been a little slow. Prices are high 
when compared with those of a vear 
ago: however, mills are hoping that 
a break in proteins will come along 
and remedy this handicap. “The busi- 
ness is out there.” one man said, 
“and we are going to get a good vol- 
ume: all it will take is to get the 
price down.” In the meantime, a 
small amount of cattle feed is mov- 
ing into trade channels 


Some mills 


Hog feed volume is holding up, 
poultry feed deliveries are stable 
Turkey feed business seems to be 
turning down rapidly. All in all, 


there continues to be a fairly opti- 
feeling in the trade. No one 
big increase right away, 
look for an upturn during 
half of September 


Ohio Valley 
calendar says summer Is over 
Ohio Valley, with vacations 
but a memory. Children are back in 
school and industries have begun 
preparations for an expected pull for- 
ward in the last quarter of the year 

Not so with nature, for the air 
continues to be very warm, which is 
beneficial to farmers for field work, 
permitting a windup in the oats har- 
vest which has been unusually late. 
Harvesting of the second crops of 
alfalfa and clover hay is about at an 
end, with some farmers now harvest- 
ing a third crop. 

There has been adequate moisture 
for corn and soybeans, but it is the 
first time in many months that mois- 
ture has not been reported as a sur- 
plus. Pastures are beginning to show 
the lack of abundant rainfall, but 
are considered fairly good for this 
season of the year. 

Due to the abundant supplies of 
feed in farm lots, manufactured feed 


mistic 
expects a 
but 
the 


most 
last 


The 
in the 


ingredients have had very little de- 
mand. However, most valley mills 
are operating on a 40 hour week 


schedule. With large flocks of turkeys 
to be fed, and their demand from 
consumers not too far off, there has 
been more interest in demand for 
turkey feeds. Egg mashes have picked 
up somewhat and, in anticipation of 
colder weather, hog feed demand was 
up considerably during the past week. 


Delmarva 


Broiler feed prices averaged $93.85 
per ton last week, only a few cents 
less than the previous week. Broiler 
prices slid about %¢, going at 13.06¢, 
making the meat-feed ratio 2.8. A 
pound of broiler meat would buy 2.8 
Ib. of feed. The lowest ratio recorded 
so far this year has been 2.7. Buying 
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interest for broilers has been un- | a new seasonal low, rebounded this | prices remain at these levels. 
iweressive. week in the face of a dependable Broilermen suffered further  set- 
Hog and dairy feeds showed prac- | pre-Labor Day demand. The inside | backs again this week with depressed 
tically no price change from the pre- | price advanced 3¢ to 16¢, while the | market prices. In the past some broil- 
vious week. Sufficient rains have kept outside price held unchanged at 19¢ ermen were guarantying growers 
pastures green, therefore reducing | Ib. f.o.b. Willamette Valley ranches certain prices based on weight, pri- 
the need for concentrates at this a ‘ marily, and profits or losses were 
time. More and more dairymen are | Northern California split between the contractor and 
grower. Several larger producers are 


using some form of production test- 
Electronic computer calculations 
of feed requirements have become 
particularly popular. Exact concen- 
trate needs for efficient feeding are 
determined by the IBM calculations. 


Mountain States 


Feed men in this area report that 
volume is holding steady and is some- 
what above last year. 

They expect cattle to start moving 
into feedlots in a couple of weeks. 
Turkeys are maturing and many will 
be marketed in the next 30 days. 

Feed men attribute price increases 
and shortages of some feed grains to 
being “between harvests.” 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed movement this week was 
considered to be only fair. 

There continued to be a fair move- 
ment of turkey rations along with 
laying hen and frying chicken ra- 
tions. With pastures and ranges 
throughout the area continuing to 
dry up, there was some supplemental 
feeding of dairy cows and beef cat- 
tle, but feeds for these animal classes 
continued to move slowly on a sea- 
sonal basis. 

Portland frying chicken prices, 
which declined 2¢ last week to hit 


ing. 


Moderate improvement in the form- 
ula feed business has been forecast 
with the cooler weather coming on 
This weather appears to be favorable 
for milk and egg production 

Mixers report continued operations 
at the normal 40 hour week 

Some cattle are moving from high 
mountain sections in the north to 
irrigated pastures. Many ranchers 
are grazing livestock on grain stubble 
and Sudan grass. 

Turkey feed sales 
a faster 


and shipments 
rate as 


were decreasing at 
feeding of many flocks is diminish- 
ing. 

Dairy feed business continues to 


hold up as a result of exacting feed- 
ing standards. 


Southern California 


Warm weather continues to prevail 
throughout southern California, caus- 
ing feed demand to be unchanged 
except in the heavy turkey produc- 
ing areas. 

Egg prices remain steady, and, ap- 
parently egg production has declined 
somewhat due to the hot tempera- 
ture. Undoubtedly, this will help in- 
crease egg prices next week. Poultry- 
men are happy with current returns 
and are optimistic regarding the fu- 
ture. One major problem will be con- 
trolling fall replacements if egg 


these contracting ar- 
rangements until better market con- 
ditions exist. 

Feed mills servicing the turkey 
areas extremely busy grinding 
out enough feed to keep current with 
feed demand. Turkeymen are still 
disappointed with market prices and 
are hopeful Uncle Sam will come to 


are 


their aid within the next few months. 
Heavy losses are ahead in both the 
turkey and broiler areas if current 
market prices continue. 


Cattlemen feel better prices are in 
the making for the fall markets. 


Feed Short in Montana 


HELENA, MONT.—With range 
feed becoming shorter and stock wa- 
ter harder to supply, livestock has 
started moving from summer ranges 
earlier than usual and at a faster 
rate. 

That is the report of the Montana 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Serv- 
ice. 

Prospects for winter forage were 
described as more unfavorable than 
ever. 

Feed shortages in all but a few 
counties in western Montana were 
noted. Shortage of stock water in 
eastern Montana intensifies the prob- 
lem, it was noted. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 
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